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T here is a story told of a farmer who had a eonsidorahic 
deposit in a local bank of whoae stability whiKpeved doubts 
had reached his ears, lie went iintnediuhtly, and, without liiiiting 
any reason for his demand, withdrew the whole of his deposit. 
II© received the amount in uoive of the eaxpeefed exInhhdmeuL 
As soon as he had got outside of the ofliec-door, he put his head 
in again, sind with a smile and wink of triumphant shrewdness, 
exclaim^ ^ Ye may break now if ye like.' Se non e vero^ e ben 
frovato. The story is not a bad illustration of the ignorance 
which prevails Avidcly, and in liigher strata of society than the 
'heavy clay' formation, on the sulgcctof money in general, and 
paper money in particular. Familiarity with the coins which 
jiass continually from hand to hand, or with the paper represen- 
tatives of pstallic currency which take their place, to a greater 
)sss in Europe, Amcru-a and even in India, has not, 

certaj^Ij^ji * bred contempt, hut it has prevented most peoide from 
coOSia^Ag ihe nature of a circuhiiing medium. Few care to 
into itmiiliar objects which ore constantly before their 
thsir^ minds ; and fewer still are able to judge correctly 
" S. Hence it is that no subject, perhaps, in the, 
jiolitical economy, is so little uiiderstoodj popnlar* 
cily disciLssed by udqtts, bs money, and paper 
pecially. Wc are lar Irom attributing to the 
^aleniia Rei^iew ignorance so crass as that of thei 
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l:,nn“r in oin .iiiri dstlo.*-' \Vi» <rii>l, iH.\w\«*r, tlnii it will ii«n‘ !•(* 
;i wnik o\ nn»m»Hi;jp;itn»n, if, liclore exiunininji* tlir 
phins « hicli li:i\(* luvM projioM'd ior uii Indian ]»:ipfr <'iiiTcnf \ , 
\Vi* a^ Inudly i\> p»»v,i)iU. Ih,* fstaldiNlu-d piincnplfs on wliirh 
ifiiirh a syr-lini ^Imuld in lia.*otl ; and wlnne ^n^at. aut lioritii'r dillt'i', 
j^ivo IIkmi* opinions and ar;»'niiiciil'*, tio far at IcaM. a.^ to ivndin 

IIllollli»li»lo llio ol illllOIVIUN'. 

'rin‘ I \pentnL'nl now l »*ni“ irii'd ho oanliously in linlia doMM’vo.*^ 
t!io 1 * 1 . ‘‘t oliMM*\alion IVom all win) air in tin* wrliaro 

•d' (ho I'ouuliry. \\ v s-liall jiomi ont. lunvaftiT several eiivion- 
slaiucs wliidi iriuU'V the lulrudin lion ol' a, pajier cumnu-y into 
India ditlonml Iroiii llie sann* step in ol.lier eounivies. lint wo 
phall lirst eonsider, '‘onerally, tho nature, ad\anla^Ch and (lang:ers 
of ])aper inone}j wilh ep*j>ceial ivll-irinr to hank-note^, ils 
eoininonest f(»»ni; ainl allei apjiU ino: the ]nineiples, thus esla- 
Idishod ainl illiisiiated h\ (lu* liistoiy of lln^ ihiiik oi' Kn*>:laud ainl 
l>y the ])aper ciinrneies of idlier Kiiropean einintnes, to the ]>re- 
sent eomlitioii and reipiirennnit'^ of India, we shall examine the 
selieines bU(*eesbiveIy proposed h\ Mr. Wilson and -Mr. Tjaiii*^. 

Pa|)er money, ‘ j)roperl\ .‘•'o ealled’ isdeiined by Mr, Mefulloeh 
to lie * paper u\iu\o lej^'a! lender, ainl wd- legally eonvertihle 
into {*’ohl, or aiiylhiuL; else, at tlie plcMsiire of the holders, 
or at any i*iven jicrind * In llie follow pa^es wo do not use 
the expression in tins rest rn-leil stmse. W e apjdy ihe terms to 
paper used as money, \vhetin*r h'^.il tender or not, whether eon- 
vertilde into inetallie eunrnov uneondilionally and on demand, 
or on eertain speeilied conditions an«l undei vest riel ions as to time 
and ))Iaee, or iiltooelluT i neon vert il)le. With tins preliminary 
ilctiiiitioii, or rather explanatinii, we proi-eed to enniuorate and 
discuss the advania^rs derl\alde rruni the siibstitulion of pa]>er 
for inciallii' cunviiey- 

The disadvantti^ey attimcLnit on the use of a metallic cirenlat- 
ingf medium serve, in some ilei^ree, to poiitl out the advaiitaj|i;cs of 
paper money. The jirineipal are Ist, lluetiiation in value of ibo* 
metallic slaudurd ; 2 d, exjienseof inaintenaiiei^ ; 3 d, difliculty and 
cxpt'Dso of transmission from place to place, owing to its weight 
and bulk. AVith regard to the of llu*sc we shall only remark 
at present that the value of comer tihh* paper fluctuates with that 
of tho metallic eurreney into which it is convertible ; while the 
value in exebauge of iucouvcrtihle notes (if eousUtnting tlie solo 
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vaddiug for tUyir luuhUets, wilh a \iew to Ircak th 
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riU'dniiu of exclinnp;**) is Kololy <lr]*i'n.'li*iit [vvh*n\ inu»u 

thu nttid \\]iul) llu' ijuniitily in iMrculni mii .it ;iny ';*i\**n tiino 
Ix'iirs to iIk* uniomili in tlio inaiki'l ol tluMi»iiitihiili(i«s uliosi* 
iiitri<*luMipfiS tiny and nut‘tiiiiti\s with liioi* viU <. 

Till* H«*ooiid (lisadvinilai^c iilt.'iulant on a mrlallh* i*oiTon- 
f*y _^lio of luaitilainiiii^ it — is o1>viit(‘il 1*\ iln' list* 

of pajxH' nioiioy in its slt'jul. Tlio I'osl. ol* I In* niati'rial ol‘ \vlii<*h 
tin' latter is oumposeil is iuappns'iatili* in coiniMn^on witli tlu* 
('\|>(Misn of koopiniy np a s:^i»Ul anti silver i'lirienfv . 'rin* ival 
vvis'illh of a rouiitiy l)i‘in;>* ilepeinleiit npnu l.lie ainoiiiil of its iiul 
revfima, ainl money btsin;, as Adam SmiLli ptuiileil out., tlio 
only l»iirl ol'lhe cirnilalmo* eapilal <d'a umintrv tlie inainUMiance 
of whieli diminislios its net ivvriiui% it. loll*>\\s tluit whateviT 
lessons the c\]>cnso of niaintainiiiL;' tlie li\isl (*a|id.d money 
iiieri‘ases the wvallU of llio sot it t.\ . Wiiat tlie evpeiv.i' of Kivton^* 
up a niolallio eurrenev aetudly is, inav l>o nno’o readily appieci- 
aled liy eonsideriii^ a few li»‘nr(*s. Kslimalin*^ llie Hnlish enr- 
reiiey at L'ltl.lMMljODI), tlio atiiiiial inleresL ii)>ini t!iis sum at 
5 pt‘i' m//, woultl amount to L wliieli slioiild bt? 
adtkid at least vearl’^, t<»i wear and tear ainl loss ly 

slupwiwk, lire, &i\ Tlie snlMitiilion of paii'r, tlnsvlore, for 
the vv hole rif tlio Isfty imlhoiis would be a elear {rain of three 
millions annually to ih.* (oiinlry, inakin{x a ttii1ip;r deduition for 
the inti lusic value of tln% paper iniidt>yed. Ibil. Fianeo alfords 
a still stron{;vr inslanec tiftlie evpeiise of maiutainimr a ineiaHh; 
inediiini of exeliaiioe. Neeker estimated the amount of her 
(ireuhition at 3,:i00,tM)0,()(l0f ; IVnehet, lowiT, at 1 ,sr>(b0i)0,000f, 
Takiirjf the mean of these two estimates, tin; interest at 0 
(rtify would amount to 1 il,(d)0,(M)0f, yearly; to wliieh adding 
20,()(lU,0()()f, for w'ear and lo.-ses as before, we arrive at a toUil 
loss to the <*oun1ry of I yi*arly, or 15,(1 HbtMIO. 

The exji.uise ot mainlenanee eousisls of tw'o distinct ]jarts. 
The one is actual, lieliif^ t he Ls>st of rcplaeinsr tlie coin lost in various 
W'ays with new (*oins, tliu material of w'hitdi must he jmrehased 
with other conimodilies at its inarRet priee, whioli, like that of 
mofit other arl.ieles of commeree, de]>eiids ultimately on its cost 
of production. The other element of expense is virtual, Ixdng the 
amount wdiich the country loses, nr rallier fails to gain, by 
keeping for domestic ])urposes a vaUiahle commodity, for which 
a compcntively valueless article may )>e substituted, ndt only 
wdthout , disadvantage, hut with positive heneiii, 'By using 
paper InBteail of gold/ says Mr. McCulloch, ' wo substitute 
‘ tlio oboapeBl instosul of the most expensive cuiTcney : and 
' enable the sochdy, without loss to any individual t o send abroad 
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• all i-uins.' Tho precious lucials nliicli, while iise»l an nun new 
aiM nolhini; to the eounirv’rt we:ilUi hull nilhiT (liiniiiish it Itv 
l.he niuouut iiceOh'^ur} to compensate wear ainl lossj wlnui set live 
l»V 1 he suhstihitioii of paper are sent to i»|.lier eoimtne-* in e\- 
ehauiV' h>r nunmoilit.itN which inerease tiie wealth, I'oinlort and 
lia|»i)iness of the etamlry whieli iinpi»rls them. Adam Smith 
illustrate^ tills siilwlitulion lij eomparinti^ it to an imjiTovemeiit 
ill maehinerv — the dilleieuee in et>sl between an old inaehiiie 
and a I'lieaper ne\v one U iubh^l to tlie eireulaliiifx capital nf 
Il\e (iwiior, Hut. his still mere ha)>py illustration, adopted !>\r 
]Mr. Aldl, is his eompariscni of si ' judieious system of hankiiiu.’ 
A\hieh IS etpiivalent t(» a judiehuis suhstil ulion of papei of vamma 
kinds for the i»reeions iinUids, to ‘a waj'oji way through the air/ 
saving hmd lor imrjioses (»f ai;rieulMire, hut. liu'ilitaliiii? tnilhe 
as much as, (or more Ihiin), the ordimiry road which it siipiT- 
sedes. 

Of the third dlsiidvantjoj^ecrfsi ineisiHie ennvney, wholly ohvijit'*d 
hy the substitution of pajier; little neeil he said. The risk, dilli- 
culty and e\|»eiise of tnuismittiiijj larev sums in j^«)ld are ohxious 
enoiie’h, a ihoiisand pounds stwlinej in jjfold coin w'eit'hiiif^; llhs 
Troy. Hut where', as in lndi.a the cuiTf'iiey is silver and llio 
clislancos {Jfival, and daii<ycT of rohhery and e^p(msc of eania:;e 
and escort e(Ui««idt‘rahl4', the w'ldirhl of ihe onlinary circulalihu; 
iiiedimn hivoiin's a matter of veiy serious iinportanee. 
in linlish silver eoiii w'ouhl w'eii»*h over live tons. An ordinary 
country l>ullock-oart wouhl eonwj with dillieiilty, at the iah‘ 
of ten miles a «lay, rupees. On a smaller *j«*ale wt* .ill 

feel, every day, the ineoiivenienee aUenilin*:; a silver eurrtMiey. 

'A eunvuey is in its most perfect state/ says Air. iiieard.-, 
' wluin it consists wliolly (d* ]>a])er money, Imt of jiaper iiifuiey 
‘of ail e(|ual value with the j^olil wliieli it pr*)fesses to represent. 
‘ The use of jiajier instead of j^«)ld suhstituti^s the cheapest in 
‘jdaee of the mo^t exjieiisive niediani, and enables the country, 
‘ witliout loss to any iudivitlual, to e^chaii^e all the {sjold which it 
‘ before used for this jmrpose for raw materials, utensils, and 
‘ food ; by the nso of which both its \venll.li and its enjoyments arc 
‘ increased.’ Taking tliis passacro as a text, we shall brielly 
cUseuss some of the points iiivolveil In it, before considering 
the dangers and disadvaiila.ges to which the use of paper mointy 
is liable. 

PapiH* is used to economize money in several diflbrent ways, to 
enuuierate wliich will be suilieieiit. Hills of exchange, tninsfcrs 
of bank (Todit, elu-<pies, and promissory notes obviate the neccs- 
Bity for the actual cmployuient of the precious metals in mercantile 
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Imusactioiis. All tlioso nro iiioliulrd in tlir ‘ piipor inoiioy ' ol' 
ilio iMSSii^i' ijuotrd nbovi*; Init it is niily with tlio Isist »>l tlioin 
that \V 4 * shall h(» omipied, ex(V]>t iin*id('iilally, lu tiui iolIowiii;<; 
|»ai»<*s. ( 'oiiVLTtihility, that is the capacity of hcm«>- i*\(*h:iii}4;4‘d 

lor the aiii*>iini ol' molallic nr i|nasi-nictalh(‘ cMirrcncy whnh th(*y 
])ri)lt>s to iqnvseut, is essential to tin* uselulnesh of hills ol‘ ex- 
ehan|:^e and eliei|ues. We sliall see that for tin* puv|)«»se of rar- 
r\iiej^ on all iiilenial i nonet ary transact ions <»!' a •soioelv, inci)ii- 
voil.ihle notes may he suHicient ; lh»»u<;-h in tliis ease the term 
‘ promissory ’ is searecly ajjplicahle. Bills of exehani^e and ehcipies, 
thi‘rcfore,:irc cmplovcd instead of the current circulatinfj; me<liuin 
of tin' cMiintrv, wlialevt'r this mav he. What tins hcst may he— 
\\h('th<T metallic, oi consistin'^ of notes, or of notes auil coin — is 
tin* <pieslioii upon which wc arc at present cni^a^cd. 

It will ho oliserved that Mr Lticardo makes it essenthd i>* an 
idealiv jH'rfect curreney, not that it sln»uld l>e paia'r i*4»n- 
veilihleto eoul at the ]dea-«nre of the holder, but that it should he 
of **vpval value with tin* .mnaintof ]>recious metal which it repre- 
sents. Uow incoiiverlddc paper may he k(*pt up to this standard 
Vvo shall see jirescutly. That a papc*r iinniediately ainl uncondi- 
tionally coinerlilile, at the pleasure oL the Indder, can ne\er fall 
Ik*1ow that stainlard is oh\ious. Kven tin* restriction <m lanivcr- 
tihilil 3 »^ nominally imposed on Bank of Bnif'land not(‘S — that they 
are necessarily cliani^eahlc into cash only at the pavtienhir ol!if*e 
from which they liavi* been issued— does ntit in prsn'tiei* inijnur 
their perfect con vertihi lily. But there are two i»tln*r etwes jm>s- 
sihle — a mixe<l currency, consistinir of metal and mcouvcrtihlo 
p:jpi*r ; and one composed of inconvcrlihle p.ipor only, or with 
a melai only as suhsidiaiy, in the same manner sm silver and 
copper (or bninze) are now used in tlie curreney of the lJuitt*d 
Kin^loin. To understand thc**e two eases we must (*\ainiiie the 
]>rinciples on whieh the value of a curreney estimated in other 
commodities de])ends. 

Money — usini^ the word in it.s most fjeneral sense — is only 
useful for elleetiii^ the exehanpjc of ol.her itommodities. Kxc(*pt 
ibr saving the time and labor ncecsbarily attendant upon barter, 
its importan(*e and its value are insignificant. Money, there- 
fore, and all other commodities are complementary in value, 
whether we consider the whole cominereial world or any parti- 
cular country. The value of all commodities actually for sale iu 
the oummercial world and the value of the moans by whieh 
their transfer in sale is clfecfed, must vary inversely. Sappos- 
in^i then, gold to be a universal standard of value, any increase 
in the 42^uautity of gold coin in clrculaiioDj unaccompanied by 
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nny (*orr(Npou«liiiop iiUToasc in Ibo ipKiiiiily of mninoilllios ol^unMl 
Ibr hak'^ inu.si li^ad la a iiroporUcmaie 1!»11 in its valuo — in o\\\cv 
\V(>nIs to a ^oiujral rise of ]>ri<*L‘s in j^ald nfotluT ronimoditics. 

AVkat. would llius akviously be tmo nl‘ {^old if it were v.be 
sole and j^eneral incdiiuii of exebana-e is iu'<*essarily tnio of the 
c‘iv*Milatinir niediura e\islin^ at any |)ai'tieular time in any 
country. ‘That an incimse <if Iku iiuaulily of money raises 
‘ prices and a diminution lowi'rs tbein, is the most eleiianil.iiy 
' ])roposition in the tlieory of eurreiiev, ainl without it W’e should 
' have no key to any of the otbei’s.' IViees iu any country dopeinl 
upon the proportion which the uinonnt of connnodities oHcnul 
b)r sale bears to the <piaii^ty of currency ni circiilatioin wild her 
this consist of the precioiir metals, or of papor, or of noth, 

. Jbit tins siin|)le in'inoiiile, like* many others on which the 
science of Politic.d Hconomy is liased, is oiilv strielly a]»]>liciibl(* 
to a iheoretieally simple state of lhiiii»*s. Wlicn we proceed lo 
apply it to the (‘oinjilu'alcd s\stcin of modem coninieicc, linii- 
tatimis, restrictions, and explanations miisli lie taken into con- 
sideration. Some of these vve uiiist inenti«jn. 

I’lrst, tlien, w'o must ivimmiher that as it is only that part, of 
auv jiarticiilar commodity which is actu.dlv olfered for sale that 
alfecis the pric.e (»f that article, so it is only the money aelii.illy in 
cireulatioii wdiich alfecis pvi<ics i^enerally. The banker’s rcS{?rvos, 
the miser’s hoards, the scimtI store of the French peasant » ami 
the stockin^ful of sovereigns slowed away in the Irish fanner’s 
chimnev, can have im iiillueiiee upon iirices until they arc actu- 
ally l)rou*»ht out for circulation. 

A^^ain : as iiicit^ased <|uaiititieH of ^ol<l drnwni from the niiiies 
do not necessarily involve a fall in the value t»f the metal, (or, 
in other words, a universal ris(i of jmci's) - and of this fact, w’o 
have had ampl<» jn'iiof in tlu' iiej^ative result of the enormous 
jiroduce of the Australian ami Californian mines — so iiicreasi* of 
amount ol' eurrcncy does not of necessity im[)ly a general rise 
of prices in any parlieiilar cmiiitiy. And the reason in both 
oases is the same. Inen^ased trade riM|nires increased nutans of 
every kind for canyinif it on. There can, wo appreliend, be no 
<lonl»t that the fall in the value of jrold, due to the immense 
(piantitiiM prodm^ed in recent years, has been retarded principally 
by the iiKuvase of eommcrcc throughout the world. Similarly, 
im;reased activity of trade in any country demands a prO])or- 
tional increase of currency, which will not atleet prices. 

Ibil tluMuost important limitation lo be imposed upon the 
priiici|)le of the iuterdepoiidence of general prices and the 
<pumtil.y of the cumulating uiediiim is this, that it is strictly 
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!i))j»licsil)lo only to that simplo stiiliM*! in wliifli iu«mi\v 

only is list'd lor jnirrlnisiny; i)ur))nr<os, nnd rmhf is unkiiown. 

jutnhtn ^viionil |»ri<*OK vary iiuoi-cly as tlio ainonnl ol’ 
tnoiK'y in ciirulalionj \mi cmlii is flio niosl un|)(>i‘iant of t.lioso 
i)llior lliiiijL^s wlindi iimst lie ilie saine. (leneial pnees depend 
more, in a ('ounlry like Kn^land^ <m the slate of mdil than 
on the tpianiity of money. ‘ For eredil. thoiioli it is not :i ])ro- 
*du*‘tive ))()W(T IS jniieliasiniif ]>ower ; anil a ]u^rsoii wlni, havinj^ 

‘ eivdit axails liinis(*lf of it in tlie puivhiiM' of ^-oods, en att'S just 
*as niiieh demand hir the {L^o4ids, and temls just as imieli to raise 
* Iheir priee, as il* In* hatl made an c'tpial amount of purchases 
' with reJfty mone\ .* * Tliis kind of credit which eoiislitiites 
jmri'liasini*; ])owei* certainly, he represenled hy a hill of 

exehan^i', whi<*h is a form of p.ijier money ; as when one dealer 
pays another hy a hill on a third. Hut it also may, and Ire- 
i|iientl\ d«jes, liappen that a series of Iransaelions lietween tw'o 
in(‘rehants, involxin^ the mutual transfer tif f/oods to any eon- 
eeivahle value may ri'<pine the intervention of money, metallic 
or paper, only to tin' tnlhn^ extent necessary for the payment 
of the residual halanee of their aeeounls. \Ve must rememlier 
then, that the pniehasiniy jiowcr of an indiviilual, (or of a com- 
munity), eoiisistH of tlie ainount of moiny in his possession, or 
due th him, the auiount of eu(?dit at command : and that it 
is the portion of this purchasing power which is hronght into 
exercise that aifeets prices. 

Again ; as money alfocts prices in proportion to its aeliial 
amount multiplied by the numher of times it changes hands, so 
credit, whieh in rosiiect of ptircliasing power is cipial to money, 
produces an elfect iijiou luiees jirojiortionate to the number of 
transactions it etleets. Credit transferable is more in linen tial 
than credit wliieli clfects but one pureliase. Therefore, the amounts 
re])reseuted being eipnil, hank-notes inJhience general i)rices more 
powerfully than hills of exchange, and those more than hook- 
credits. The last olfect the payment of the balance renniiniug 
due between traders after a senes of iranaaetions ; bills of exchange 
may effect five, six or more payments before being finally cashed, 
by the simple jirocess of endorsement ; while hank-notes pass 
freely innumerable times from hand to hand, and may never bo 
ultimately cashed at all. 

Starting now from the established principle that, other iJnnge 
being tie eame, the value of any currency of any country, esti- 
ma^, in commodities, varies inversely as its amount, and 

* Mill’s l^olilkul Jieomwg II, 40. 
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r(Mni»nil)mn<y lliiit omlit. in its various forms is llio most imporlanl 
inllucmr inodiiyin^ llKMiniwrsal si])p1u'ii1)iliiy of llu» j)riin*ii>lr, 
shall proceed to ap]>ly il to the three c.ises before mninierated, 
Wv are now leaving out of eimsideralion all btrins of ]>ai>ev 
money except proinisbory notes, convertible or iiiconvertil)]o, 
issued by (iovernnieiit or by Ibniks. "We shall assnriuv for our 
pr esent piir])ose, that the other forms of credit which mfnomizc 
money and idlcct geiuTal prices, remain Htalioiiary in amount. 

Wc have already emsonly mentioned ilie easo of a ciuTenej'' I'om- 
posed partly of «r(ild or silver, andjiartly of eonvertihleinples — as 
is the case in England. The notes, beinj^ immediately couv(‘rti- 
ble on demand, aie jireci^ely e(|uivalenl in valiu* to the precijnu? 
metal wliieli they lejiresenl. Slumld the (piantity of pajier he in- 
cresiscd hy a Iresh issue, without proportional iiierease of eom- 
niereial transactions, so that tlie total amount of curreiiey in 
circulation exceeds the reipiiremeiits of the cmnmuuity, the value 
of tlie entire currency falls. But the metallic portion of it 
Jjcars an iutiiusie value, alm*»st uniform Ihroujifhont the ecnnmer-i 
cial world. Thoiifi^h dc'preciated in its own country it retains Us 
market value abroad. It is exported at a profit., in cpianlity pro- 
])ort.i<»ual to tlio iiiereased amount of paper issued, which takes 
the place of the metal, and the old slate of jiriees is restored. 

It is evident that if the issue of notes be iinn»stricted this 
jirocess of subslitutini; paper for metal and sending the latter 
aliroad may be earned to a considerable extent not only without 
injury to the eommuiiiiy or individuals, but with ])OKitive bene- 
fit to the public as well as to the issuers. But it is also evi- 
dent that, if ]i(» limit is imposed upon the issuers, the tempta- 
tion to prolit by tlie substitution (d’ this pajier for metal 
may be yielded to to sueli an extent as to endanger or destroy 
the convertibility of llieir nott*s.^ There undoubtedly is a limit 
of safety in issue. There is, in every country, a certain amount 
of curreney which may consist of paper without daiit^er of its 
convertibility being tested by iireseulatiim at the issuing otGeo 
for conversion into metal, except in case of unreasoning and 

* The histoi'y of the Bank of Eiu^land afTords us an instance of an attempt 
to overdiisup eon vert ildo paper defeating its object, and causing heavy loss m 
plar*e of (ho exis'cted. Fiir many voars it over-ihsued and had to coin 
Ihini ItWHljH)!'* to JDLCXXkOOO unmiallv" ill order to chtuige its notes which, 
being in excess of the retjuiremenU of the eoinracrcial wnrld, were l)eiiig re- 
tunied niHni its hands. For this purjMise the Bank was (ddiged to buy gold 
at £4 an onnciMind issue it at £3*17-10^— thus losing between 8$ and S 
jper rcut uijon the ami»imt coined. 
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(■\* raonlinnry paiii** — aii'l rvoii this imial caso may ho allow- 
inI iiir, its i‘sl.iinalc*(h jiimI the ainoimt of paper 

tiirn'iU'V to ho kept ])<Tmaiiently atloat j>roport ional)lv diin- 
inisIuMl, Xo (louht tills Iniui is aMM-rtainahle h\ e\p''rioiu*c, .uul 
up to tins limit tlu' suhstitiilioii of pa]uM' for metal is an almost 
iiiimixed jvood. The e^teat pnuitical ijiiestion to he solvotj iii tho 
(Mahlishnient of a system of jiaper nirreney whii'h shall onsuro 
the ma\iimim of aclv.inlao;e with the ininimmn of risk is—how 
iimeli paj)er may safelv hi' issui'd witleait resevviu”’ t.;olil or silver 
so as to render its (*oii\ertil»ility / hstihifefu ei'itain This is llie 
j*ie.il (pieslion upon wliieli eiirmiey jiutliorities aie at issue. We 
shall have to eonsiiler it heiv.dter. 

'J’he iu‘\t ease to he eonsuleivd is tliat of a mixed enrreiiey 
of metal and ini'onveilihle ]Kiper. 

So lojnjf as the pajHT ismed is eoiivertihle then' eaiiiioi hi'inin’e 
Ili.Mi a transient ^-eiieral rise o( iimiiiiial prires, heeaii'-e there ean- 
iiot he more than a temjiorarv e\eess of eiiiTeney in eireulatnm. 
When the whole of the metallie eiirromsv has been sujn*rseded 
by ])aper, if a further I'-siie take jilaee it is at oiiee returneil u])on 
the issuers, and the total amount of eireuialinjif incdiiiin is thii.s 
kopl at its normal levi'l, eoiTespoiulin^* to the amount of trans- 
a-*tions wliieh it has to elfeet. Hut il. is (jiiite dillereni with in- 
eon vert ihle ]iaper. Every mile issued in exeess of tlie eommer- 
eia! leipiiiemiMits of th<' eoiinti^ innueiit'es prioes. The more paper 
is i.ssueil, the u^reater w ill )»e its de])reeiatioii,aiid the «*Teatei the 
dixerefi'iiee hetaveeii jiajK'r and metallie jirices. Thrliolders of 
iixeil ineomes and ereditoi's, jmhlie and jiiivali*, are defrauded in 
])roportion tii the extimt of <lej)re<Matioii. It is the obvious in- 
terest of th(* issiieis, whether a. (Jovernment or a Dank, to emit. 
papiT wiMiout limit, and every adililioiial note inoreast's the evil, 
Tlie metallie ]Mrt of the eurreiiey, lias, as eompared with eoninio- 
dities, a lived value, ])re(ty iieaily uniform over all jiarts of the 
cominereial wiu’hl, heeause depi'iuleni, like the values of othei 
eoniinodilies, iipim the eost of produelion. Dili the ollu'r inj^ro- 
dieiit of the eurreney, the iiieoiivertiMe paper, liaviu^* no appre- 
dahleeost of production, varies in its value, (jifiveiia lived mim- 
her of eoininereial traiisaetions to l>e elleeted), inversely as its 
(|uani.ity. Tlie values of tlie two constituent parts of the euireiicy 
hoinj^ thus dependent upon two totally diHerent eondilions, there 
is obviously, a ti'iideiicy to diver«»enee, consequent ujioii the over- 
issue of inconvertible pajier. In tlu‘ case of a eurroiicy coiiati- 
tuted ns sup]u»si'd, the duly of the ljejr*sl.iturc (if there be owaf, 
is to devise uiuaiis for resistin'^ ibis tendency. If tbe c.ireulatiiijif 

u 
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inodium ol* t\ fountvv is t<» In* compoR<*(l partly of mrtallic jn<l 
|)!irtly id' paper ounenoy, two things are iiulispeiis- 

al)](\ The issue of paper inusi he Inniled^ so tliat the whole cur- 
reriey shall not t'\eivd t lie i'oininereial reipiirenii'iits iif the eouiitiy ; 
aiul, — nhii'h is ratlu'r tlx* means ol elleelini' the other than itself 
SI distiix'l ohjeet id* a^tjiinnx iit — the values iif the nutal ami the 
]>aper must he kept iii eoirespoixli m t pejier hearinj^ the deiio- 
jfiiinatiou of a eeitain numlM^r of pounds, or florins, or (hdhirs, 
rr rupees, must ixelniui^e freely any i\heio within the liinils of 
the enunliy hir an cipiivali'ul mnniual anxMint of eiuin. 

The hirmor of theM* i.hjeets is attaniahle hy \e'^tin«r the ])ower 
of isRuini]^ iiieonvertihli* paper Aihieh is to he lepil ti*nder in a 
dejiartineiit of tiovernment, or in a eoinmereial hotl^' suhj<*e* to 
tlie CMinlroI and eons-tant sujiervisi'm of (htveinineitt. (The 
country in which, owiiii* to the ])osbihte or eeitain i^iorsnieo or 
dishonesty of (riwerninent, this cannot be safely diUie, should iXit, 
under any cireiiinsfanf es, ailojit the use of iueonYt*rtihIe jiaper). 
The latter can he etleeleil-hy ohservinj^ the market pric»e of fyiild 
and silver bullion, eompariiitj it wit lithe mint price, of the same, 
and contract injy iir ex]»andinj^ aeei»rdiny;l\ tlxj is^ueofpaJ^e^. AVhen 
the market price of bullion i‘siimatcd in pajier rises above the 
mint price, the paper is ilepreeiateda 1x1 its issue must heciintracl- 
ed. If the mint jirii'e <d' gold in ]«iper he Ul-lT-lOJ per ouneo 
Troy, while, if we want to huy t!«dd in the niaiket. we have 
tiO pay £4* in pajicr for the same ouine, the paper i.s fh*])reciated 
to the exffiit n'piesi iited by the div<*rg‘i'nee of tl e two ]iiiees. 
The total amount id' currency in circul.itiiUi exceeds the etini- 
mcroial rei|nirenx*nfs of the coinmiinily in tliat pro|'ortion. The 
renx*dy lies in withdriw ing: the superlluons jiaper from eircula* 
tion until the iiiiiit and niaiket piiei^s again coinciile. 

The same niethoil is ohvuxisly apjdii*al*le to tlie case where 
the entire curieix*y of a countiy ctuiMhls of im oiixertible paper, 
except, of coulee, Sijine sllb^idiary metal. TIic Go\ eminent, 
which is gcniTally in this case the sole issuer could, if it were 
inclined, maintain its paper on a par w’ith metal by ohservin^ 
the correspondence or divergence between the nominal value of 
the former and the maiket jmee of bullion used for the arts* 
JJut the Governments which i.^-suo incoiivertihle paper rarely 
trouble tliomselves with such ininuliie, being gonerally content 
with the iinmodiate and olndous pndit attendant upon paying 
their servants and their creditors with paper which costs them 
iiothing, and leave the evil?, of pajier nKuiey daily deteriorating 
in value to be met and remedied or endured by their successors. 
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IWditiiHiHl converliliility a.s rijj^auls firirt ujiuii priech, 
till* same as inconverl.ibility. Nulos only coiivertilile on the fnU 
liliuent. (if some oomlition, or at sometlistaui. date, wtuildm'tainly 
in einnpiiii'^on with notes absolutely convertible, l»e siilijeiit to a 
diseoiiiit, as they would be in eonijiansoii with luetaL The 
tSeoleh notes inentitUK'd by Ad.iin Sjuitli, in whieh an * optimial 
chiiise’ w'iis inserted, eiieulated at a diseiamt. So did the old 
Yoiksliiie jKipiT, in whieh eoiivertihiliU was inadi*dei)i;iiilent upon 
tin* bidder’s prodiicinL^ hi* lore the isaiei ehaiii»e Ini* a guinea. 
jSlules issued l>y tin; Xoitli Aineiieaii St.it es, as w*'lI duiiu^ the 
sU*uj 4 ;;^le for indopendeiii*e as before it, w’ere made payable in 
(rovernnicnt ]Kiper, wdiieh, aonin, was not enovertil'le into cash 
ibr a eertaiu nuiubei o(‘ \ears ; ainl le< 4 ‘islatioN, fas in tlie ease of 
IViisylvaiiia, in 1722), niakin<jf penal any diU'eiein'e betw eon such 
jiaper and inetallie eiiireiiey, was ineHeetiial to ]»reveiit depreeia- 
tioii, whieh (ill dealing’s with i'orei«iiers at lea*<t) evlemled as Tar 
as oO pel eent. As far as regards internal eumineiee, liow'evcr, 
sueh iniiierleetly eoiiveilihle paper iiu^lit Jia\o beey iiiainlained 
liy the simple ev])edn*nt of liniiiiiio* its amount. 

Ill emiiiieratinjjT tlie advaiita;»es .ni>-in; 4 ; iiom the substitution 
of paper for the piceioiis metals we iiieluded the {uofit to tlio 
country. This nuiy he considered tiom two i»oin(s of view, 
whieh may sonietimes, (as i^, or was, intended in our Indian sys- 
tem), coincide. There is first the addition to the W'caltli of the 
community o-eiierally, by the amount of coniinodiiics of neees- 
fiity, comfort, and luxury purchased by the ji^old alul silver for 
whieh pajKT has become an ellieieni sabbtitut.e. Iliere is, second- 
ly, the profit aceruiiifjf to the issuers tlicuiselves, who liiid their 
capital increased by the amount of all or nearly all of their paper 
which isiiieireuhitioii. It wdll he sufficient for the jiresent to 
quote, on this subject, the follow'iiipf passage from a cbaptiT of Mr 
Uicardu’s work on Ciivrcney and Banks, from which we have 
already mailc an oxtracX. 

^ In a natural point of view it is of no imiiortance wlieiher 
*the issuers of this well-regulated paper money he the Govern- 
^ ment or the Bank ; it will, on tlie whole, be equally productive of 
^riches, whether it be issued by one or by the other ; but it is 
'not so with respect to the interest of individuals. In a oountiy 
' where the market rate of interest is 7 per cent, and where the 
' State requires for a jiarticular expense £70,000 per annum, it is 
'a question of importance to the individuals of that country 
'whether they must lie taxed to pay this £70,000 per annum, or 
' whether they could raise it without taxes. Suppose that a million 
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* uf in*iiu*y ,shonI<l Ih‘ iVipiiivd to lit. Dwi nw (‘Xi»rtliiuni. I'' lln 

' iNsiKvl ii iiullion oL' and (iis]>1iU‘(Ml a iiiillion of coin, 

* llir e\jHHlilion wcmlil he lit led c»ut willnml any cliari^i* t«i tin* 
')K‘o])U'; 1)ui li'a Dank issued a million of paper, and lent, ii to 
' tiov<‘runuMit. at. 7 per cmmiI, th(‘rel»\ di'^i*laein*» a million id* coin, 
‘the eountv.v woiihl In* charged ^vlth a eonliimal ta\ ol' 

‘per annum; t he people would pa \ tin tax, the Hank \\ould receive*, 
‘ and the society, in eillwu ense^ wouhl he as wc-alilix a^ h(»hnv 
Mhe c\p(‘dilion we»idd liaxe been realiv liltv-d out hv thcimpp>\i‘- 
‘ menl. ol'our system, hv n'nde'rini^ I'apital ol* tlu* value of a million 
'productive in tlie l<»rni i-l* eoinmodilies, inslciid ol* leltiniv d 
‘ rim oil unproduet i\e in Up* rorm ol* com ; hut I he advaiija*»c* woiiM 
‘al\va.\s he in favor of the isMiers i>f a jiaper, ainl as the* Slate 
' repiaseiits tin* people, tin* j)e'i>pl«' would lia\e saved the tax if 
‘they, and not. Iln* llank, li.nl i.-sueel this million.’^' 

To this suhj**e‘ of jn* »iit we sliall prohahly mair. 

llow’ever, it is .seareely Tiece.‘-sary to remark that lluTe an* dan- 
}»*ers and dr.iwhack}^ altemline: the use of a pa|)er lurrenev. liven 
Adam Smith, fully alue as he is lo the adrantaevs of such a 
eireulatiiitf nn*diuin, as illu*‘trat(*d hy his eomparisiui already 
cpioted, is tpiite scnsihle to tin* d.m^eis \\hn*li attend it. ‘The 
eomnieree/ he says, ‘mid industry of aeounlrv supported ui)on 
‘the Diedalean winj^s of paper euirene\, thoui»h increased in 
‘amount, will imt l>e '•»» secure as when resting- on the solid 
‘ground of gold and silver/ llaxing brieJiy point«*d «nil the 
henelits of a jiapiT eurrein-y, we now pi(»et*ed to euiisider the dis- 
advant/iiges and dangers to which it is liable. 

The reserve of ju’eeious nuitrils on whicli a convert ihhs paper 
curreney is hastMl may fall into the hands of an invading encmv 
who may thus liiid an imm(»nse amount of gold and silver stored 
uji in one jihieo and ready to his hand. It is unnecessary lo 
dwell upon the seinms conse«piences of siieli a blow us this — a 
blow wliieli would he severe in proportion to the degree to which 
the suhstiiiilion of convertible paper for coin had been carried, 
and which would tlier{*forc fall with greater weight upon England 
than upon any oilier Eurojicaii c<»uiitry. 

Tiisolveiicy of the issu(*rs of convertible paper leads to wide- 
spread distress. Confidence iu the stability of the issuers is 
theoretically essential to tlie voluntary reccjition of bank-notes : 
but in country ^places it might often happen in England, iu the 


* Jitcxrifos irt/rX'ff (ti/ McOdluch, 2nd Edition pp. 218d>. 
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olfl ilijv ‘>i alum l:in.*o t>r c(Minf.ry-lMiik*<, all iiolos, tli.il 

a t'arnuM*, nr liilxaiirr wniiKl lin |»riinti(*allv oMi^nil citlmr In take 
|Kivn)(Mil in roimliy iintos or not at all. nl* thn'^o who 

snhoiv.l IVnin llio \vhnhsah‘ iiiHoUmioy of n ainlrv hanks in tlio 
onnmii*n*ial m-is of 17lhi--l. whrn nm* IiiiiuIivjI nriln'siMiisli- 
tulions ^tn]n>lMl njivnu'ut and innio tlian tillv nl llunn pi‘rislu‘d, 
kiu'w indhimj; al>nut ‘ k*i;‘al Inndor* or ‘ **nn\i'iiilnht\ / imr had 
tliny aii\ inj>;s a-^ tu iho s1ahilil\ nl* tin* i^‘^iiin_»* hanks. 

In ISJ,") snvon^y i^Niiin^ hmks w(‘r** away in h*ss 

than si\ w’L'/ks, in!li"(ni' 4 ,* In*avv los^ iip.m tin* hiflilnis of their 
Tlnsn and similar in4-inrrs wlin-ii rnuhl easily he ujiv(Mi 

iVom till* ei>ninn‘ivi.il liistorv' of GiNMt nritain ilhi^^lrale one 
serious ilaii'^er whwh inav attend a nnsnianai;*ed |)ai>er mirnmev. 
Tlie enorinons and u in*,. ml rolled innltijilieatiim of issninij IVinks 
in the IFnitc'd Stales, with llK*ir iuM]n-*nt insolveiieies, allhrds 
another learlul evaniph*.'^ 

The evils aiisin|i^ rroiu possible iiisolveiiey of the i^snin**; 
jiarlies e.in, however, be nbviaied to a eater or less extent by 
jndieious b*^islatioii. Ibinks may b(* e«»nipelled 1),\ law to y’lve 
adequate scs'iirity I'or Ibeeoiiverlibility ol' Mien* ]ia[ier on demand, 
and fre<|uent peviodnsd pnbliealioii of the amounts of tlmir 
issues and of the eoin or Imlliim retaineil to meet d'mnnds. The 
proportion ahvays to he maintained ln*TiWe.iii these hvo annmnts 
iiuy als«) be live»l by law, a( a point wliioli multiplied expernmen 
may have shown to 1 m; sulheieiitly safe. Sueli rest ri<*t ions may 
b'» onforeed without diniimsbiiii^ the prolit to whieli the issniin^ 
bo«ly or i)erst>n is fairly enlitleil. This is a ipiestion of detail. 
Unskilful, re(*kb*s^, or dislnmest bankers would jirobably issue as 
mueh paper as they eould lloat, iii lm|>e of im*n*ased prolit, and 
regardless of exposimj^ the (*ominuui1v to risk of loss l>y possilile 
insulveney. Hut ]»nident issuers probably would not, if their 
operations were unrestricted, exceed the aimmut or jiroportion of 
issue which the legislature deemed sde. No injury, therefore, 
w<iuld be inilieted upon iliein, or upon the eommiiiiity, by tlio 
li'o’i.slative restrietions of which we luive spoken: while the 
inl-erest of the public, (and even their own true interest), impera- 
ti\ely demands such liniitations in the ease of the foiiner class. 

The ^roat iiiCDiivniienri* attending the v.iriety oi' iiolcs, (or ‘hills’ as 
J hey are called iu the Ibiited Stab's), is anotiier, lhou(;li a eoinparativi^ly 
trilling disculvaiita^e. A purchaser will lrcqu<‘ully be det.iiiK'd i()r sonie tiiuo 
iu SI ‘store’ in New York wliile the shojikcvper lo whom lie has tendered a 
‘ hill’ in psiyniont, is exaimnin^ a long list oj* the safe banks, to abcertuiii 
whether the teiidiT should bo accepted or rejected. 
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Such rcmodies arc readily available in countries like £n;jflun(l 
and the United States^ in which systems oi* issue are already 
existin^f and where, C()nsei|iiently, a more eirectual and radiiial 
cure for the evil we arc eonsulerin^ w«>iild interlere niat(‘ria11y 
with private iuliuvsts and even seriously derjii<^c coinnierciai 
atfaiis lor a time. In Kiitjclaiid, indeed, where the n^e and system 
of paper inoiiev, of :i]l kinds, have aiiained a miudi lii^'her state 
of ex.eellciiee than in any other eoniitry, the true remedy f'oi the 
risk of in'^olveiiey of issuers lias been almost, reaehed i»v the 
mueh-disciissed IJaiik CMiarter Act of IS 14. In the United 
feitates the cslaldisliniiMit of a National Ihink is occiiMonally 
mooted, whiidi, if soundly instituted and judiciously nianau:ed 
in its Issue Depaitmonl, would he (d* imiiieuse beneiit to the 
iuteiiml commerce of tlie country. Ihit the inlsniaiiaj^emcnt of 
the old United States Ihmk, and the asMoci.ition in the minds of 
the eonimuiiity between it and the wide-spread ruin which 
its collapse in 1837, (oirinj*; to (rcneral Jackson’s veloiiif^ 
the Bill for the renewal of its Charter), airiy raval eil and jairtly 
occasioned, render the speedy esUblishraent of a similar institu- 
tion improbable. 

There cm, we think, be no doubt that tbc power of issiiinyf 
paper money, whether couveitihle or iiveouvertible, should l)e 
entrusted to a simple body; and tliat either an actual (h‘pai t- 
ment of Goveruineiit, or uiio subject to erinstaiit supervision and 
control by the Lcgi&lature or the Executive. The issue of iii- 
ooiivertiblo paper cannot be carried on wit.li advantage or safety 
in any other way; wdiile convertibility can be absolutely iiisared 
in this manner alone. The solvency of the nation will then 
1)0 pledf^ed for the convertibility of tlie national paper : and, as 
far as the particular country is concerned, no liijj^her security is 
attainable. Where the held is free for the establishment a 6 uuko 
of a paper currency, as it was in this country, no better plan 
could be adopted, not only for obviutiii «7 tiie evil which we 
are at present specially considering, but also for reducing to a 
minimum tlie other inevitalde but initigablc disadvantages of a 
paper medium. In England, in this respect as in so many 
others, a compromise wras adopted, and, under the circumstances, 
perhaps unavoidably. It was the intention of the original pro- 
moters of the present English system of issue to prohibit alto- 
gether the emission of bauk-potes by any person or Company 
except the Bank of England. This was not carried out by the 
Acl of 18 U. The existing banks of issue were jiermitted to 
couliaue, but provision was made for the withdrawal of their 
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notea from circulation, and the substitution of Bank of Eii^biiul 
j)ai)er for tlicni, by hpecial ap'eeincnl in each case ; and it was 
enacted lliai no now banks of issue should bo instituted. At 
tlic same lime the chief issnin}? body — not a department of 
(lovernnient, it is true, but necessarily cl(»sclv eonncctcjl Aviih it 
in otlior traiihactions — was placed, in its Issue Ih'pari incut, which 
was tliUK entirely separated from the bankiiify busiiu^ss of the 
(\)rporation, under stringent limitations, which wc shall have to 
discuss hereartcr, and subjected to constant supervision by the 
public. 

Suspension of cash payments is a depfree of insolvency, and 
a contiiipfeiicy to wliich tlic use of paper money is liable, that it 
is a danp^er and an evil is induhitable. That it is equivalent to 
'national bankruptcy/ or that it is even the ‘bcii^iuninf^ of the 
end/ or that it is so serious a stej) as tojiistily the Iiowl of 
triumph with whicli its recent occiirnmec in the United States 
w^aa prrected by the TtMeH, and more respectable menibers of the 
Slavery press in Loudon, cannot be conceded. The suspensioa 
of cash payments by the Bank of England in 17117 was no 
doulit an evil ^ though, as it appears to us, a necessary evil. But 
it was a very dilferent thiiify from national bankruptcy, and its 
evil consecpicnces niinht have been mitij^ated by a clearer com- 
prehension of the wliole subject of paper currtmey and by skilful 
Tuanapfenicnt founded on such coinprehcnsion. In the case of 
England the siisjiension \vas unnecessarily prolonp^ed, and the 
issue of paper which had <‘easod to lie convertible was, throup^h 
if»’norancc, excessive. Both these errors may be avoided by the 
United States, who have the example of the oldeif country as a 
W’aiTiinjsr- 

Tn 1795, inconsequence principally of heavy demands upon 
Enp^land for p^old, for loans to the Emperor of Germany, and 
for continental expenditure, the exchanpfes took a tiini unfavor- 
able to Enjflund. Constant alarms of invasion added to the 
drain upon the banks for gold, inspiring small farmers and retail 
dealers with a desire of converting all their savings into cash 
and hoarding it. Heavy runs upon the country banks, thus 
produced, caused the destruction of many of them, and the 
panic, thereby increased, induced still greater demands for specie 
on the Bank of England. In March, 1795, the reserve of coin, 
and hiillion in the coffers of that. Corporation had amounted to 
£7,94.0,000. On Saturday, February 25th 1797, the reserve 
was only £1,272,000 : and there was great reason to expect a 
heavy run on the following Monday. Under these critical 
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firPinnstnnccs llu* Privy (\mncil cldormiiUMl, in antirij)»t.inii of 
]).!rli:in](Mi(:iry siin(*1ion, to siisjunnl U'nii»oi*:irily <*jisli ]):iyiuriiis 
;it till' Hank (»f lllno'land, and lln* order to Unit was issued 
on 'rnosdji}’ the SiOlli Fehruarv, 171*7. 

IJy tins ine.'i'snre tlu^ Intlnndo eonvertihle iiroinissory notes 
of the Hank of Eni;‘Iand wcmv lendored ineonveitihle for an 
indelinife period and Hie Nsneof inefinvertihle jiajan* willioni any 
(•(Mitrol was onlrnsfed to ihe Hanks. Evil <*i)nscqiieiiees 
cerlainly followed the st(*p, thoiit^h ni>i imniedialely nor una- 
voidiihly: but tlnnv can, we think, be little doubt that the 
cmannstanees jiistilh'd ihe intervention of tlovornnuMit \o save 
the Hank of Eiif»hiiul from inipendin^* iiwolvene_\ . Tin* run 
Waj< not the result of inisinaiia^einent, either by ('\iT-issue 
or otherwise. It was the result ehielly of ])anie fear of inva- 
sion. The alitTiialiive was a eiivuhitin^ medium eom|)o«5ed (Milire- 
ly of tlie jH’eeioiis inel ils, altimded liy not (mly ihe ordinary 
(lisadvanta^rs hut additional ones arising' from the s(*an*ity 
of f^old and the iinporfnnaie dimiand for it for exportation. 
While the alarms f)f \vhu*h \ve have spoken ]»ie\ ailed no convert- 
ihle fiaper eould for a moment remain in ciUMdatloii, and it was 
therefore a questhni of paper temporarily ineonverlihle or no 
pap(T at all. 

Hut the eireumstain'OS whieb appear to have just illed the sus- 
pension of easb pavnunits in the beoinnm^ of i7{)7 did in>t 
sanction tin* eontiiiiiaii4*e of the resirietion aller those eirenni- 
stanees had e4*aHed to exist. Hy this eontiniianee, however, it is 
to he e^idaiiKMl, the <?ountry was suliji'cted to the intolerable evil 
of an niieontrtilh'd isf'Ueof iiuonvertible paper. The fear of the 
reeiirrenee of alarm and panic has been assi^yiied as Hie reasfui 
for the (io\eriiment in this respect, A more ]»robahli‘ motive 
was the f>Teaf eonveiuence atlcinlin^ an unlimited supply of 
ndvaneos which the Hank was able to afford without any drain 
upon her liulliim. The case is an illustralioii of the jirineiple 
which shouLl never be lost sl^lit of Iiy those who foand or 
manage a systoiu of paper curreiiey, viz, that no (bivernmcnt 
can safely be tnisied with ihe power of issuinjy inconvertihle 
paper without control of law and educated puhlic ojiinion. The 
teniptatioiJ to over-issue, without rejyard l(» I'oiisecjiieiiccs wliii'h 
are seldom inmiediate, is loo fyroat to l»e resisted m limes of evim 
moderate pressure. Lei us hrietly trace the progress of over- 
issue eonscHjiient upon the unduly prolonged ivstrietiou upon **ash 
imyiueiits before we consider over-issue as the great dangiT 
alleudunt on a cummey consisting wholly or cliielly of incou- 
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vori.il lie papor—a daiif^or so sc^rioiis as lo riMidtr sncli a eurri'uoy, 
liowvvor ilicun»1ically allowiildo, abscihitoly iiiadniksiWe in any 
H0C(»1I(1 svbtoin. 

('on(i(ion\*o in tho Bank of Kiipflaiul and modoraiiou in the 
ih«uo t)r tin; now inronverlildo pa)>iT kepi the latter nj) to par 
for ujori* lhan tliree \ ears after the issue of the order in eoiin- 
cil. Tlie fart tliat the notes were fr(*cly issued and iv(*eived in 
sill (i(»verniuenL inoiutarv traiisaetionss ])r<*dueed, of eoiirse, a 
f.sYorahle inlliienee on their reeejiiitm hy the puhlie. A resolu- 
tion lo w'hh.h the ]>rineipal niereliiints, hankers and traders of 
the ei! ^ <*ariie, t.o I In* elleet thiit they were williiifr to siecepfi 
Bank of l!liij»hmd notes as readily as liefore the siisjionsion, and 
that they would e\ert any inihienee tliey possessed to mdue*5 
othom to do the same, eonfrihnted powerfully to insure Iheir 
iinniteM‘U])t('d eireulatioii. But it ivas moderation in their ksne 
wliieh ssived tlieiii from (lepreiuatnm helow their nominal vsilne. 
As lont' as the amount of pajier only e(|nallod Llio amoiinti 
off^ohl for whieliit was suhstituled, ami which wiis neeessary 
for earr> in^; <m the eoimnereial hiisiuess of the eonntry, five pounds 
ill }'iiper was fully eijuixalent to fi\o sovereigns. When ifjno- 
lanee and niismauafjjeinent pushed the issue heyond this limit, 
Hie jmper heeaino depreciated in proportion lo the exee^p of its 
quantity over the eommcrcial riHpiireinents of the commuiiitv . 

For exam[de. The harvest ol the fourth year after the 

suspension of cash payments was deficient. Lar^e quantities of 
foreijLi'n eorn w'ere iinjiortcd which had to he paid for in coin. 
Had this nnavoidahle drain taken plaee under ordinary eir- 
cinnstaiices when the enrreney of the country <‘oiiskted of metal 
and coiivertihle ]»a])er, the total amount oi the currency must 
have heeii diniinished liy the wlmle (juantity sent abroad to pay 
for the iinportiul corn. The remainder would have been the 
nimuiiit availalde for etlecting the ohjeeis of a eireulatinff medium 
within the eountry. At this amount a well re«:ruhit.ed ineon- 
vcrtiblft paper currency would have been kept, hy restrii'ting 
issue when the export of coin look ]>laoe; so that the a(*liia! 
amount of currency eirenlalinfr in the country should correspond 
exactly wdth vvliat it w'ouhl liave been if no suspension had taken 
plaee. Had tlie ilirectoi*s of the Bank (if England been obliged 
to pay^ their notes in gc»hl on demand, they must hav^ restricted 
their issue — or ral.her it would have restricted itself, because 
all the notes whidi, while remaining in circulation, raised the 
total amount of the enrreney above the ^standard of commer- 
cial re(|nirements, would have been veturned upon the Bank for 
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find uoultl liavo only led to ro-returiK But 

1'»W(1 from the ii«M‘0SMty ol c.m verting^ their paper into eoln, the 
directors did not restriet Iheir issues as they should have done. 
l)n the contrary, they added to tlic amount of their paper 
already in oirc-ulation. A dejirociatnmof S per cent in enmparisoii 
with j^old was tins n*sult : and the amount of diseount was 
the measure of tlu- degrree m whudi the amount of the cur- 
rency ex(*eeded the level at ^^hich it oujjht to have been 
maintained. 

However, shortly afterwards, the notes partially recovered their 
value; so that from lS(Ki to ISOS the disiMMint was only t:l-lS-S 
per cenL But in the two tbllouinj^,* yi»arh tins issut‘s were 
enormously increased, altlioug^h no iiuTease in the hubiue^s of the 
country had taken ])laeu, to justity and demand an aiig^mentation 
in the amount of the eurreiuT- Between JSO^and ISOS, boih 
inclusive, the amount of Baidc of England paper in circulation 
had ranged between the maxiinuin and minimum of nnllirms 
sterlini^ and 16 J iniliions. In i SOt), it ainountiMl to tJS^9i7,SIhS : 
and in the following year to Nor do these figures 

express llie full extent of IhccMl. 'Piie country hanks had increas- 
ed their issues in a still greater ]»roporlioii. The discount on 
bank paper rose from at which it had been in the 

beginning of JSOt), to tl3-9-6 m IHlh. Tin* aMcniion of Pmlin- 
ment was directed to the subject A Committee of the Hounc of 
Commons was appointed to impiirc, and alter deinonst>'aUng in 
their Keport that over-issue of inconvertible paper was the solo 
e^use of its depreciati(»u in eompari.-on with c‘oin and bullion, 
recommended that cash luiyments should be resumed by the Bank 
of England in tw'o years. But the House of (Commons, ]»v a 
large majoritv, deolined to net upon this recommendatum : le 
solving that Bank of England paper was at that time ei»nhidered 
by the public as fully eijuivaleiit iu coin, although these notes 
wwe openly at. a discount of more than 10 per cenf. 

The Bank of England, being thus freed from any apprehen- 
sion of interference by the legislature, continued to issue her 
paper with all her might. The country banks were no less 
active. Discounts could be obtained by almost any one, with 
dangerous facility, and the wildest speeulalioiis were hazarded. 
To this excessive issue of country bank paper the extraordinary 
rise of renfs and prices, which took ]»lace before the crash in 
1^14, is attributable. In the latter part of 181 A circumstances 
led to a considerable lull in the value of corn, this operated on 
the country banks through the agriculturalists. Unsound banks 
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— :i iminerous elas*^ — fell liy their unsouiidnoss. SdIvchI banks 
])erisliiHl by want of cuiifideiice and eunseqiieiit. runs, oci'sisioiKMl 
by the fall of so nmny of their weaker brethren. In the three 
years Islt, IS 15, 1 Si (i, two hundred and forty banks stopped 
pavinenl^ many thousand shareholders and depo^^itors and holders 
of notes were ruined and wide-spread niisi-ry produced, Unt 
from this nettle <lanfjer was plu(*ked the llower safety. The 
enormous dost motion of papci, cunsequeni upon the f.dl of so 
many issuin«r banks, reduoed the amount of tlie eiirreney to its 
normal levid —the requirements of the ecmnnereial traiisaotionN 
(»f the coiiiitry. Paper rose a'^^am to nearly the value of i^old, 
viz: to 3 diseoiint ; and the way was prtqiared for the 

resumption of cash pa\nien(s with the least possible derange- 
ment of eommereial eiiuilibruim, or injury to the jirivate intcri'sts 
of individiiaJs. The Itdl lor tliis ]mrpose was earned by the 
late Bir Kohert Peel in IS Mb and e:ish ])uyineuls were icsuined 
after a suspension of more than tliirty years. 

We (‘•innot now enter into a diseussion of the ipieslion whether 
this nuM'^nre was inpu lOus or ]»eiietieial. It oii^hl to be deeisivo 
of the matter that an ill regulated, or an unregulated, paper 
eiureney, sueli as we have described, is a {grievous evil; and 
therefore, whatever puis an eiio to it must he, pnmd a 

benefit to the e<Miiinu'iity • that Parliament had pledjred itself to 
a resumption of imsIi payments within six months of the teiini- 
iialnni of the w'ar; so that commercial arranjjements were, or 
nii;»ht have been, or lai^lit to have been made with refereue^* to 
the proliuhility of that measure ; that tlie diiiereiice of valiio 
ol' paper and {^(»ld at the time aimiuiited to only 3, or at the ut- 
most, 5 pei rtiift whi<*h measures the total amount of loss to 
\vhi(*h any one eould have been subjected, to be weighed against 
the advantage of the community m general: and iinally, lliat 
8Ir A. Alison is opposed to the measure j arguing from a univer- 
sal rise of prices as a token of prosjierity ; and abundance of 
'money' — whether inconvertible ]mper or anything else — ^as a 
sure indication of national wealth; while Mr McOalloch and 
Mr Mill are on the other side. 

We have thus seen that England, whose system of paper 
currency is undoubtedly the best in the world, affords us, though 
temporarily, an instructive example of the consequences of over-, 
issue, which is one of the greatest dangers to which such a cur- 
rency is liable. This was a case of convertible paper made tern-* 
porarily inconvertible, on apparently sufficiently emergent grounds, 
and after an unduly prolonged period of susjiension restored to its 
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iHirmnl (*i)iivorlil)ility. But other Euro])ean countries u/Ford ii'- 
iDst.inces oF unlimited issue. ofincoiivertihlo paper, and cr)iihe(|uent 
enormous ex.‘ip;;»j^eratii)n of nominal jiriees. IVoni ihei-e ive may 
learn, if we need the les :on, that an unlimited issue of ineonvertihle 
paper is an intolerahleuvil ; tlial no e\ei'uli\ee:in he trusted with 
the eonfrol of the issiu* of sueh a cireiilatin*;* medium; and that 
the depoiulenee of t^eneral pru-et* fipoii the amount of ilic cunviiey, 
rr/t rift so direct and evident that we have at once a eliie 

to the proper maiia<>‘eni(mt of an i->sue of ineoiwertiide pa|>er, if 
eireuuistanees sliould at any tmie render its adoption expi'ilient, 
Tin* j\suin]>tion of ea.^h payments, however, unaei*.()inpanied, as 
it inexplieahly was, l>y aiiv attempt to control the issue of pa]»er 
l)y any one who tliouu^ht it worth his while to hcconie a hanker, 
did n(»t obviate over-is.siie. In Isill, a rise in tlic price of eorii, 
w'hieji had been l<i\v' in the llnee proeedirii^ years, ow'in^ to almii- 
* d.'int liarvests, (‘oiiihined with other causes, iriduci*d aiiepiileuiic of 
^ speculalioii. The countiw hanks ha‘*tened to supply theeonset|uent 
demand Ibr money ly enlar^iiuf their issues of p.i]»er. Over-t ra- 
dium* i^**d over-i'-sue le-aet u]>ou each other. It is obvious that 
Banks cannot issue their paper at will, after such a fashion 
<MS Dean Swift's sen ant adopted when he ^passed* a limht guinea 
by slijiping it in anion*? home coppers paid to a ’pikeman. Theic 
must he a demand tor aeecnnniodatioii — for the discounting of 
bills — before a hank can issue its paper. There will mcuerally lie 
an excessive demand for aeeonuuodat ion, owdn*? to inordinate spe- 
culation or other causes, licd'ore a bank can bem’in to over-issue. 
But when the proerss has aeticilly bomun, the eameruess of a hank 
to force its paper into circulation re-aels upon the demand ItJi* 
acconimodaiion. Facility of uhtaininm the latter inc.reasi's tlie 
desire for it in those wlio \v(»re aln^udy speculating* Jnid incites 
to speculation those who would not under other circumstances 
have thought of it, Tlius an cpidouiic of spceulalion creatiul 
a demand for money at t.ho time of which we write, a demiind 
which the hanks, in their morbid eagerness to force their paper 
into circulation met more than lialf waj ; and their eaj?erness to 
supply the demand inereaMcd itb violence. The proei‘ss went 
on, till, aceordinj? to a jiroliable estimate, the amount of country 
paper in circulation in 1S25 was half as mueli umaiu as it had 
been in l.SiJi, the n*ntiiral result tollowcd. The currency beiiame 
redundant, and foreign exchant?es decliued. AVhen the demand 
for £;old upon the Bank of Enp;land — the great reservoir of 
aceoininodation for the country banks — became serious, she became 
more chary of her assistance to the latter. A panic of suspicion 
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rn«neil. Rniis set in with violence iiiipiveedeiiteil oven In ilio 
paiiio of 17U2-J5- lii less than sin. weeks seventy hanks luul 
(lihiippeared. Tlie amount of juiper r(‘iu!eretl worthkNb hy tht‘U‘ 
fall was HO pfivat that, the Hank of Kn^land found it iieec'ssary 
to issue hot ween eii»ht and ten nidlions sterlinyf to supply tiie 
vaeuiini in the euiTeuey. It niu'-st be reineiubeml that this sum 
d(H*s not lepreseiit the amount <»! over-issue, w liieh niii'^t be niea- 
Mireil !ippn»\inuitely by the late <ire\ehauL;e ; but it enable^ us to 
form .in idea of the enoiinous inairnituile of the evil to whieh 
oviT-isMie leil. The ^lealer portion of those eii^ht unllioiis, as 
\V(‘ll as of tin* ex.eo'^s of the i«>tal euiTeni‘V i»ver the ri'-piirements 
ol the emintij" uas lost by members of the comiimnitj\ This 
aroused llieeomitry to a sense of the danger to which its ill-rey;u- 
hiied, or unreufulated svsteni of paper eiirreney niaile it eontiiiu^ 
ally liahle. Steps were taken t.* obviate this damper, which, 
though in)t perlbet, tended somewhat to improve the h\ stem. TJio 
Act of 1 7(tS, which, in older l(» prevent the foniiation oi joiut-sloek 
hanks, limited the numher of p.irtin'rs in a hanking eouceni to 
SIX, was repealed. At the same time one jiound notes were pro* 
hihited, and sinee IS it) have ceased to eircaihite in Kurland. 

When we consider that thetwo jjreat ohjeets to be attained were 
the ])reveiition of oviT-issiie of paper and itK eonseipient depre- 
ciiition bv (»xeess, and, secondly, Heeurity a«»aiiisl the issue of any 
bank-notes by parties of doubtful sol veiny, we see at once how 
inedieient w^rc the remedies applied by the lefjislat.ure. One 
jioiind notes were certainly the form in which the paper of the 
small local hanks eliicily circulated. Their suppression, therefore, 
not only venirieted eiivulatioii hut also in some measure protected 
from the disast rous couseipieiices of hank failures the classes, such 
as laborers and small fciriners, atnon«ri^'t whom one pound notes 
most freely jias^ed, .iiid who would sutler most by the insolvency 
of the issuiMs. Ho far the results of the measure were bcnefieia'l, 
but the jianic of 17S)2-3, w'hen no note for less than live pounds 
was in eireulation showed the futility of the suppression of one 
))oiiiid notes sis a preventive of jianic or over-issue. 

A;^ain ; the experience of our own day shows abundantly how 
utterly unfounded was the idea on which the le^slaturo aeted, in 
removing the restrictions upon the institution of joint-stock 
lianks, namely, that these are more secure than private banking 
houses. Recent terrible examples have proved that less skill, 
prudence, caution, and fewer safe-guards against embezzlement 
and fcaiid are to be found in the management of joint-stock banks 
than are usually to be found in the conduct of private concerns. We 
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^l1I4II consider hcreailcrj when \vc (*on)(5 lo discuss Sir R. Peers 
liaiik Cliurler Act ol' 181 what arc the true and only means (»!' 
securing the two main objects slated above^ and shall sec how iar 
they have been attained by means of that measure^ and whether 
any coinpcimtiii^ disadvantages have resulted from its enact- 
ment. 

It remains for us to illustrate the evil effects of over-issue of in- 
convertible ]iaper^ by one or two historical examples. ' I ii lliLssia/ 
(we ({note from a note of Mr. MeC^ulloch’s in his edition of the ^ 
Wealth of Nation^ y ‘ forty millions of paper rouliles, or assignats 
' were issued in 17()4bby the (lovernment Rank established in the 
' prewding year. There were some regulations with respect to the 
' conversion of these assignats into eopper: but Mr. Storch has 
' shown that these were altogether illusory, and that, practically, 

* the assignats were inconvertible. They were however made legal 
' teiulor at the same rate as nilver nmbles : while in order to iiisuie 
' tiieir circulation, it was ordered that a certain pio}>ortion of taxes 
' due by each individual should be paid in them, in conseipienec 
' of these regulations the assignats really formed a species of iu- 
^ convertible paper money ; and as their supply had not been ori- 
' ginally excessive, and no further additions were made to it for 

* about eyjhteen years, they continued, during the whole of that 
' period, to circulate at about the same value as silver, in 1787, 

' however, a fresh emission of sixty millions of additional assignats 
' took place, whieli immediately depressed their value about eigiit 
' per cent under silver. And owing to successive emissions, the 
' mass of assignats in circulation m 1811 was increased to the 
' enormous sum of 577 milhous; when they fell to a discount of 
' 400 per cent, usKscmipured with silver! Since 1815 the mass of 
^ assignats has been much dimiaUlied and their value has uiiilbrin- 
' ly increased with every dimiiiution of their i^uantity.* Can any 
< more conclusive proof be required, to show that the value of such 
' paper currency as legal tender is always proportioned — other 
' things being the same — tp the quantity in circulation?’ 

France affords a still more sinking illustration of the effects 
of over-issue of inconvertible paper. In John Law’s time that 
country had a lesson on this subject, when wide-spread ruiu 
resulted from panic and over-issue combined.' There is good reason 
to believe that the great speculator himself knew the danger of 
the course which the Regent was pursuing, and would have 
stopped the out-gushing flood of papier if he had been able. 

* A large issue of these notes has been mode very recently. 
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Bat the apparent ease with which 'mdney^ to any amount could 
be maiiuf.ictured was too dazzlinj' a temptation for tlie Rcj;;eiit, 
as it has often proyed since for wiser men than ho. But tlic 
Revolutionary Government, in 1791 and the tollowinfj years, far 
surpassed their predecessor, the Recront, in the superabundance of 
their issues, and in the example of depreciation thereby allbrdod. 

Even in 17!)1 the Vrench nssi^na1.s had fallen to (»nc third 
of their nominal value. In September 179-i, 2700 millions 
francs, (more than .6130^000,000) had been already issued 
during three years of peace. Of tliis only 15 million francs 
remained in the national Trc'asury, land the convention order- 
ed a fresh issue. No attention was paid to the rale ot 
discount to which the assignats had fallen, so far as to restrict 
their is'sue ; but an attempt was made, futile of course, to check 
the rise of nominal prices which proceeded pan panm with the 
increase of paper in circulation : and in 1793 it was proposed to 
fix a ManmuHi price on all articles of sale. 

In spite, however, of thi.s proof of tlieir consoioiisness of the 
extent to which depreciation had ffone, the convention, on the 
7th May 1793, ordered a new issue of assif^mats to th*? nominal 
value of 1200 millions of francs, (£lS.()0l),00()). This issue 
was in addition to 3100 millions {£1 2‘1*,000,000) already in cir- 
culation. In the same year, on the proclamation of war, 1000 
millions more wete struck oiT, and the total ultimately reached 
an amount equivalent to £350,000,000, nominally secured on 
the national domains — ^the confiscated lands of the aristocracy 
and the Cburcli. They sank to one-tenth, and soon (in 1795) to 
one-twentieth of their nominal value. Pichepjru, who command- 
ed the Army of the North in that year, drew a nominal pay of 
4i000f. a month, which he found to be practically e(}uivalent to 
200f, The convention took strenuous measures to ' put down' 
depreciation, decreeing six years imprisonment in irons to any one 
refusing to receive the assignats at par. They then fell to one^ 
hundredth of their nominal value, and soon after to one-twofnuu 
dred and fiftieth. Twenty years in irons were decreed to creditors 
refusing payment of their debts in depreciated assignats, and 
debtors were not slow to avail themselves of such facilities for 
clearing off their liabilities. On May 16th, 1704, 8,778 millions 
of francs had been issued, (equivalent to £351,150,000), of 
which there remained in circulation more than 5000 millions-— 
a sum more than equal to three times the combined ciroulatiuns 
of England and France, after the currency of the latter bad been 
restored to a healthy condition. But iu the beginning of 1706, 
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tlio amount in circulation reached .t2, 000, 000,000 ; and the dc- 
])i(M^iatioi] was po great that one gold louissold forSS^OOl) Iraiu s, 
and a dinner lor five or six jiersons cost G0,000 francs in assignats! 

It lemains to mention one more disadvantage of paper eur- 
reney as compared with nict^dlic. The risk of loss by spurious 
imitations is somewhat greater. The ^ ring/ (at least of most 
European gold and silver coin*^, which eonlaiii an alloy of cojiperj, 
the weight, tlic apjiearanee, and the degri‘C of hfinluess of coins 
allbrd a ready test ol genuineness, available to i.he educated and 
uneducated alike, and, though not infallilile, is found to beg<*ner- 
ally tiuilieient for ])r:ietical ipiirpost^s. Wit.h bank-notes the ease 
is different. In Eur(»pe, in spite of imiltiplied and most ingeni- 
ous precautions against forg<*ry spurious imtcs are efuitiniially 
inanufactiircd with sneh skill as to be nndistingniBhable IVoin 
genuine paper by any but those accpiainled with the jirnate 
marks known only to the issnei's. The disadvantage of this 
is obvious: but as skill in counterfeiting coin has, perhajis, ad- 
vanced to nearly as perfect a state as that of forging bank-noteSj 
the inferiority of pajier to coin with referenee to injury fri>in 
spurious imitation, does not< rest merely upon the greater liability 
of the former to be imitated by successful fraud. Tlie amount 
of loss to the unwary recipient of a foiged nolo may be very 
iiiueh greater than that of the man who unwittingly accepts a bad 
sovereign. In Kiiglaiid a man can only lose a pound at a 
time through the latter nnsfoitune, while by a forged bank-note 
he must lose and the chances against the ' ])assing^ of five 
spurious sovereigns to one person are very iiiueli more than live 
times those against passing a live-pound note. The imM valuable 
current coin is the American douhle-eagle, worth about -Li j but 
a bank-note may bo worth lh(*usands. 

Again ; a false coin uiust contain a considerable amount of the 
preeions material of the true coin whi4*h it personates; while the 
material of a forged note is comparatively valueless. After a 
certain number ol spurious sovereigns have been successfully 
uttered — sufficient to replace the cost of presses or other machine- 
ly for their nianufiicture, — each additional coin gives as profit 
only the difference betAveen its intrinsic value and that of the 
gennino coin for which it passes — say, 25 jter cn\t. But a forged 
live-pound note, under similar circumatances, pays nearly cguL 
jicr cent. The premium upon ])roduetion therefore in the one 
ease is much greater Ilian in the other; the loss to the person 
defrauded being erpial; wbihs the legal penalty is not greater. 
Multiply this loss hy tlxo possible amount of the bank-note— 'the 
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value of the highest coin being fixed — and the disadvantage under 
which the pa|)cr labors becomes very striking. 

This disadvantage, we remark, is to be set against the advan- 
tage of great(»r portability which paper possesses over metal. The 
larger tlie figure of the note, the greater is its superior portabi- 
lity over the metallic et[iii valent, but also the greater the risk aris- 
ing from its use and tlie coiise(iiient (hsadvuutjgo. 

We hope in a future jiaper to consider the principles on which 
a well ordered paper currency should be mainiged — illustrating 
them from the exarajile of the Bank of England— and to point 
out the application of these prineii>les to the peculiar circumstances 
of India. 
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Art. 1 1. — 1. Jovnial o/ ike Asiatic Sociciy of Bengal. 

ft 

2.^ Proceedvfgn of the Royal Gvograplaral Society of London. 

8. Description of Cltina^ Chiffcsc Tartan/ S'c. Syr. transhitetl 
from the French of P, Du IIald^, printed by T. G.irducr, 
Bartholomew Loudon: A.D. 178S. 

4 Results of a Scienftfr Mission to India and High Asia. By 
Hemwrtj Adolphe and liohert De Srhlaginhceif, Tol. 1, Lkipzig : 
F. A. Bruckhaus. Iioiuloii : Tnikner & Co. ISGl, 

B. A Series of Papers on Mountain cS* other local attraction in 
India and ih effect on the ralcvlaiwns of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. By John U. Pra'PT m. a. J5xtracted from the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society for liSBt, 1H55, JS58 & 1861. 
Calcutta : 1 S02. 

6. Asie Centrale — Rechrrehes snr les Chaines de 3fo7itagnes, et 
la elimatologie com/jarre. Par A jib IIumiiolot. Paris : Gide^ Le- 
baire Editenr, 1813. 

I N former numbers of this Periodical* we have {fiven accounts 
of tlie Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, and traced 
its operations continuously from its commencement in 1800 by 
Captoin Lambton— the Father of Indian Geodesy — to the year 
1850, when the Blue Book, containing Colonel Waugh’s able 
analysis of the proceedings of the Survey was published. We 
entered at length on tbs long contested question of the relative 
value of Astronomical Observations in comparison with Trigono- 
metrical, for the basis of an operation of such magnitude as the 
Topographical delineation of the British Indian Empire. We 
would, however, again return to this subject, to shew that the 


* No. Vlt. Sept. 1816. Art. 3. and No. XXXTL Dec. 1861. Art.8. 
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arpfumeiits in favor of Trip:onometrlca1 operations arc almost as 
valid in the present advanced stage of Astronomy^ as they were of 
old in the inlanoy of the Trigonometrical Survey of this country* 

There is much that is very tempting and ehariping in Astro- 
nomical ohbervations. They give absolute values of the two 
iin})ortant elements Latitude and Longitude^ of the place at 
which they are taken^ and it would seem at iirst sight 1o be far 
preferable to employ them to determine the i)()sitions wdiieh are 
to ))ceonie the origins ami termini of future Siirviys, than to 
undertake the very tedious and laborious process of connecting 
these ])oints by Triiingiihition. They have often an appearance 
of very great awuracy ; numerous repetitions give results wliieh 
for the most jiart coincide very closely, and coiisecpiently have 
very small Mathematical ^probable eiTors\ Under such eir- 
cuinstanecs, none but a hardened unbeliever would ventui*e to 
suggest the possibility of the existence of a large actual error, 
due to some mysterious and anknow'ii cause, whicli is beyond 
the ken of the Astronomer, and not subje^ct to his control. 

Most persons are agreed that very accurate and satisfactory 
determinations of latitude may he obtained with ordinary means. 
Ill our lust notice of the Trigonometrical Survey, we exjn'essed an 
opinion, which we are now anxious to qualify, thattliiity or forty 
observations with a good sextant ought to determine the lati- 
tude certainly within 2(^0 feet of the truth. Granting that the 
results would be within 200 feel of the value given by the most 
refined measurements, with the most power j^l instruments, they 
may still be some way off from the truth, for there is a source 
of error which aflects all such observations alike, independently 
of the instrument by which they may be taken ; it ever exists 
to a greater or less extent, and cannot be eradicated, or even 
measured with absolute certainty. We mean the tendency of 
the plumb line to deviate from its normal direction, in conse- 
qnonce of local irregularities in the Earth's cnist. The plummet 
is attracted by mountains, and rejiellcd by oceans, the fonner*by 
the excess of matter which they bring to bear on it, the latter 
by the deficiency which results when water takes tlie place of 
land. Even on level plains remote from hills and seas, deflec- 
tion exists when the rocks and strata below are of unequal den- 
sities, on opposite sides of the plummet. 

In the memorable experiment which was made at the moan* 
tain of Schiehallien, in Perthshire, for the purpose of measuring 
the amount of its attraction on the plumb line, the meridiond 
distance of two stations on opposite sii(fs of the mount4in was 
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I'ouikI to 1)3 latit'Heet, or os coni|)iit>ed l»y ii process of 

inuu^iilaiioii, whilti hy AstronomiL-al ohservatioiis il was ap- 
l>.*in‘ntly 31"-0 ur 50*1 1-7 feet. The dillereiicci ainouiiLiug to 
more than one-lburth of the entire distance^ is wholly attribut- 
ahlo to the Astronomical observations^ the iduinb line at the 
statioii on the south of the hill bein^ attracted northwards, 
while at the opposite station it wati attracted southwards, thus 
causing the zVst-ionoinicul arc to ))e larger than tlie Terrestrial by 
the sum of the d tiectioiis. llali tiiis ([uanlity is tlie mean 
elfect of the nu'uutain in distiirliin^ the jdiimb line at either 
station, but whether the attraction is j^reater atone than the 
other, and by what amount., are questions which are undeter- 
minable with absolute accuracy, and probably will ever reinaiii 
to bailie and perplex the Ueodesi^st. 

A contour survey can j>ive the masfnitiido of the superficial 
irregularities, and assu^ii their relative excess or defect in the 
neighbourhood of each plumb Hue, but it is also necessary, for a 
comjilete solution of the amount of attraction, to know the den- 
sity, nc»t only of the sninu'iicial masses, but also of the subjacent 
strat;!., to a depth far lieyond the reach of the Geologist. 

Thus even the determiuiition of latitude is not so easy a pro- 
blem as apjieui'S at first sight; — ^ilrchdeacon Pratt tells us in his 
able investigations of the cliects of attraction on the operations of 
the Trigonometrical Survey, that the whole of India may be as 
much as half a mile north of the position assigned it on the maps 
of the Survey. At^Kalianpiir the origin of latitudes, where it 
was necessary to make Astronomical observations, and refer the 
operations to the faithless zero of an erratic plumb line, the 
ii^chdeacoii has shown that the probable error caused by the Hi- 
malayas is one fourth of a mile, and by the Ocean about one sixth, 
which maybe increased by variations of, density in the strata 
below, lie demonstrates that it aifects all the triangulution and 
the maps in an eqlial degree, and consequently the whole of the 
relative distances are correct, which would be very iar from being 
the case if they had been based on Astronomical observations 
instead of Trigonometrical. 

' If we now turn to the subject of longitudes, we find a far 
wider margin allowed fur possible inaccnraiues. But even here 
the difliculffes of the operations are in general greatly uiiderraled. 
There is scarcely a Ship-Captain but believes that with a few 
sextant observations of lunar distances he can find his longitude 
.whenever he pleases within five miles, and is inclined to ascribe 
.to his lunar observatioii^ the successful guiding of his ship to 
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port, whioli is due in far {greater lueasitre to his older allius, tht* 
load and look-out. Like the inaii who maintained that notluD;^* 
was easier than to predict eelipses, for one had lint to take them out 
of the almanac, he will say ‘ what is the difliculty ? one has but 
^ to eoinjiare his lunar observations, after they have imderjjoiKs 
‘ ceitaiu well known corrections, with the data which are f^iven 
' ready to hand in the Nautical Almanac, to obtain the requisite 
Montvitude\ tlrantiiifr that the ol)ser\ations are jierfectly ac- 
curate, wliich is liii>*bly improbable, the errors of the Almanac have 
still to be taken into consideration, and that iheii are not sm.a11, 
may be more (dearly understood from the Ibllowinjj example of their 
praet.Lcul operation, than Iroin any furl her ex])lanation. 

The longitudes observed at Lake Alcmphrainagoif in lS+6 by 
the Itoyal Enji^ineers sent out to deU'rminc the boundary between 
the United States of America, and British Canailawere as follows, 
in terms of the data j^iveu in the Nautical Almanac for that year. 


August 

l-Uh 

4 II. 

4Sm. 

2t)-s6 

93 

mill 


4S „ 

3S07 

II 

1 (itil 


1S„ 

2I.-5S 

II 

17 th 

•I » 

|.S „ 

2(M)7 

19 

20tli- 


4S „ 

7-r)3 


Moan 

4. 

IS. 

21.-80 


After correction for the presumed errors of Nautical Almanac as 
determined hy obsorvutions at Greenwich, taken on the dates in 
(luestion, these values become. 


August 

]4tli 

In. 

48 M. 38-17 

33 

1.5lli 

II 

„ 53-07 

33 

lOtli 

33 

„ 35-8C> 

91 

17th 

33 

„ 4S-25 

II 

20th 

33 

„ 23-51 


Mean 4 

48 39-77 


Showing a difference of 15 seconds in time which is nearly 
ecpiivalent to 4* miles, on the parallel of Madras, and arises from 
caiis(*g entirely beyond the control of the observer. 

There is even said to be a doubt of V in the difference of 
longitude between the sidendid and long established Observatories 
of Paris and Greemwieh, for the re-determination of which special 
Trigonometrical operations are now on foot. 

'There is nothing new under the sun'. ^More than a oCntuTV 
and half ago, a few French Jesuits who had settled in China with 
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the laudablf object oi‘ convertiiifif tJie inhabitants of that viibt 
einpiro to Christ laiiity, nianat^ed to impress the Emperor Kaii^hi^ 
with the aeoiirucy and advantajj^cs of the Eurujieau inetliuds of 
iiia])pins7, and were eoiiBCquently enj^a<^ed by him to eonstrnet 
maps of all the provinees of hisem])ire. Animated by the hopes 
of seenrinfj the proteclmn of the Emperor, Svhieh was necessary 
to favor the ])ro*»ress of Christianih,’ the Jesuit fathers set to 
work most rif^oruiisly and e<mseientiously, a<h)j)tin};, after due 
consideration, the method of triangles in prefeivnee to any other. 

Our readers will not vt‘(piire us to a])ol(»i»ize for placing before 
them the followinj^ brief (le<eripti(»n of tins f>*iand undertaking, 
which Pe.re llegis, writing in theeomineneementof the 1 St h cen- 
tury, rightly called ‘the greatest geographical work that ever 
was performed according to the rules of art\ 

Our extracts arc taken Irom the account sent by the Father to 
France ill the name of the JMissioiiaries wdio were associated with 
him, as given in the jnefaee to Pere Du 1 [aide’s \v(»rk on Chinn, 
in the English translaliou which is quoted at the head of this 
article. 

' I can assure y<ni\ sa^s he, ‘ tliat we have omitted nothing re- 
'quisite for rendering our w'ork perfect. We have ourselves 

* visited all the places, even those of least consideration, through- 

* out the Provinees ; (Examined the 'maps and histories of each 
' city preserved in their tribunals ; made enquiries of the Mau- 
' darins and their OtBcers, as well as the prinei|)al inhabitants, 
'whose territoiics w'C passed through; in short, by measuring as 
' we advanced, we still bad measures ready to serve the Triun- 
' gles, formed by such luniits as were to be fixed. 

' For after mature deliberation we thought it best to use the 
‘ method of triangles, all odiers appearing to us not only too 
' tedious, consideiiiig the Vast extent of the eouiitries, of which 
' the Emperor wanted the map, but scarcely practii'^ble on ac- 
' count of the towns being so near one another, since it is certain 
' that the least error, occasioned by the |)endulum going wrong, 
'or the immersion of one of Jupiter^s Satellites not being ac- 
' curately observed, would cause a considerable error in the Ion- 
' gitude : for instance, the mistake of a minute in time would 
' produce an error of 15 minutes in longitude, which are equi- 
' valent to mnr or five leagues according to the difference of the 
‘ parallels : so that, it might happen, that according to the ob- 
' servation, two towns would lie made contiguous, at the same 
' time that there wouM be really some distance, though not much, 
^ between them. 
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' This inconvenience is not to be feared in the method of 
* triangles : for ho^v is it possible to err four leagues in the 
'distance between two pbices no farther astinder, when by a 
'measure that' always follows ns, and seniUcirdes accurately 
'divided, we lix divers points lietween the two terms, which 
'joined together make ns it were a ehitin of triangles? On the 
' other hand, nothing is so dillieult as to avoid a small error in 
‘ time ; the best pendulums are ]>ut out of order by travelling, 

' and to ]>revent erring, even in a single minute, the observations 
' must be repeated several days ; a task which woidd be cxtremc- 
' ly fatiguing. 

'The observations of the Satellites require not only more 
' time and accuracy, but also Tclesco])es of the same siise, and, 
'in may so sjieuk, the same eyes in the observer, and his corres- 
' pondent ; for, if the one sees them ever so little sooner than the 
' other some error will inevitably happen, which must not be 
' Bufiered in determining small distances. And if observations 
' of a Satellite, made in the same place, by the same person, 
' dilfer so in time as to cause a small variation in the longitudes, 
‘ and oblige us to take a middle diircrcnce among them (supposing 
' the didcrence to become iuseiisible by the gieatness of the dis- 
' tanee) the results will be still more uncertain when there are 
' several observers, who have neither the same instruments nor 
' avldress; so that the difference arising between tlie observations, 
' renders the position of places lying near one another doubtful, 
' nor can it be fixed but by the rules of (leometry, which shews 
' the necessity of having recourse' to the method of triangles 
' at last. 

' This method when continued without interruption, has one 
' farther advantage, as it gives not only the longitude, but 
'also the latitude of the ton ns to be inser1<ed; which being 
' afterwards examined by the Meridian altitudes of the sun or 
' Polar stars, serves to correct the preceding operations. This 
' course we took as often as wo were able, and commonly found 
' no sensible difiWcnce between the observation of the latitude, 
'and the determination by triangles. If sometimes we dis> 
' covered variations, we did not think ourselves thereby obliged 
' to lay aside this method, since we find as many in |he observa- 
' tions of the Polar altitudes, made by the best Astronomer in 
' the same place. Although the theory, whereon such obaerva^ 
' tions are grounded, is certain, nevertheless the practice depends 
' on so many little circumstances, which must all be attended 
' to in order to obtain perfect aocunu^, that the operatioiis cannot 
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' be always exact, but must vary someibing more or less. How- 
^ ever, these little defects always appear, and may be often eor- 
* rected in large works, by connecting the points fixed by Trigo- 
' nometry with those whose position is under examination. 

‘Another method which we judged ought to be employed for 
'great precision was to return to tlie same ])oint, already detcr- 
' mined, by difierent wa^s, from a considerable distance, working 
‘ according to rules. For if by the last essay you find the same 
'situation, tlic? exactness of the preeeding o])eratioiis will be 
' proved in some measure to a demonstration. When in mcasur- 
'ing wc could not return to the same point, our method was, as 
'we passed near the gn-at towns alreaily marked down, or other 
'fit plaees, to look out for the remarkable towns or mountains 
'that commanded them ; and from tune to time we measured to 
'see if the distance, rcMilting from the operations (when correct- 
'ed) agreed with the actual mea.surcs. 

' All these precautions and many more, too tedious to enumerate, 
' appeared to us necessary when executing a work in a manner 
'worthy the trust reposed in us by a wise Prince, who judged it 
' of the greatest importance to his state. Moreover, the hopes of 
'meriting his protection, which was necessary to favor the pro- 
'gress of Christianity in his empire, su])])OTted us amidst those 
'dangers and crosses that are unavoidable by those who have to 
'do with such a variety of tempers, and are engaged in so labo- 
'rious an undertaking: nay, we were willing fur our own satis- 
' faction, to have rejiaircd again both to the Eastern and Western 
'Frontiers, us well as to someplaces within the kingdom, situated 
'at convenient distances, there to examine the longitudes by re- 
'peated observations of eclipses; hut ns the work was finished, 
'and the Emjieror appeared satisfied with it, wc did not think it 
'proper to engage him in a new, and not altogether necessary 
'affair. We therefore contented ourselves witli observations of 
' the moon and satellites of J upit>er made before our time in several 
' cities by members of our society, thougli wc rejected a few because 
'they did not agree with our measures on account of some small 
'error as to time in the observation, which but too often happens 
' to the ii\ost ex])ericneed. Not but that wc ourselves observed 
'some eclipses of the moon, and found no other difference in our 
' observations than is usual in such cases ; where we had any 
' doubt we chose the mean difference. 

' Thus having first made use of the method of triangles for 
' determining the distances between the several cities, and after- 
' wards compared it with that of eclipses observed in places. 
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'remote from Pekin^ we flatter ourselves that we have fol- 
'lowccl the surest course ; and oven the only one practicable in 
' prosecuting? the greatest Geographical work that ever was per- 
' formed according to the rules of art/ 

The Surveys of the Fathers eKteuded from the TSasterii frontier 
of the Chinese Empire as far west as the meridian of Pegu, 
embracing the Provinces of Yunnan^ S%iiehiiaii, and the rest of 
Chinn projuT, and the portion of Eastern Tartary lying between 
the Chinese frontier and the Saghalian Ula or Kiver Aniuor. A 
map of Korea was met with in the palace of the king of that 
country, \vhi<ih on examination wjis found to be so accurate that it 
was incorporated by the Fathers into their own survey without revi- 
sion, — a singular eircumstanee, suggestive of a liigher civilization 
in Korea than at Pekiii, for we are led to believe that it was the 
want of a map of the country around Pekin which prompted the 
Jesuits to construct one in order to excite the interest of the 
Emperor, and obtain his favor and support by inducing him to 
employ t.liein in making a survey of the whole of his dominions. 
It is to these operations, executed nearly a century and a half ago, 
that we owe our jin^eut admirable maps of China, which are a 
source of surprise to all who are ignorant of their origin, and 
only knowhow jealously Europeans have been excluded from the 
interior of the Empire. There, or at least in China proper, there is 
no terra incognita to reward future explorers. The recent enter- 

i irising expedition of Colonel Sard and Captain Blakistonup the 
Iliver Yuug-tse-Kiang, which has alforded so much valuable in- 
forniat.iou on numermis subjects, has not, we believe, made any 
additions to our knowledge of Chinese geography ; the noble river 
up which they ascended, and the chief cities and towns on its 
banks, being mapped out in their chart pretty much as it was 
mapped by tlie Jesuits 150 years ago. We trust that at no very 
distant date the oliicers of the Trigonometrical Survey of India 
will be able to connect theii triangles with those of the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

When we last reviewed the operations of the Survey, we stated 
that on the completion of the great meridional seriosT of triangles 
whicli extends from Cape Comorin to the Dobra Dhoon, and is 
now well known in the scientific world as the Great Arc of India, 
being the longest and probably the most accurate of the several 
arcs which have been measured in various parts of the world t6 
dotcrinine the figure of the earth, the Survey establishmei^ts 
were deputed to execute series of triangles on sucoessive meriduiM 
eastwards frdm the great Are, at distances of about OM 
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apart^ aa far as the meridian of Caloiitta. These triaii^iihitioiis 
pnianafe from alon^iiiidinal^ RerieBvvhu'h had l)e(*ii eanied east- 
wards from the Seronj base line in Central India to CaIeiiLt:i, in I he 
years 1H26 — S4, belore C«)loiiel Everest revised and extended t!ie 
j^reat Arc. This series was exmiied witli raindity tliroiif?!) a wild 
and difficult fract of counl-ry, at an iiisi^niileant cost, barely one 
fourth the ordinary exjieuse of siioh o]>erali()ns. Unrortiiiiattdy 
the only instruments then .ivailable were of a secondary order, 
the system of operations was deficient in ripjor and accuracy, and 
very iulcrior to what w'as Mibsiqueutly introduced by Colonel • 
Everest, w'bieli is innel) to be regretted, because all the meridional 
series between the gTcat Arc and (\dcutia are necesHiirily based 
on it, and their final values cannot be determined un\il t he Calcutta 
long^iludinal series has been revised. Tlie late Hon^ble Com I of 
Directors authorized the revision to be undertaken as soon as the 
trian^fidatiou had been well advanced over the rest of India. 

The lust of the meridional scries hetween Calentta and the 
great Are, to the uorth of the longitudinal series, was com- 
pleted in 1S52 ; and now life greater jiortion of the Trij’ono- 
metrieal operations to the west of the great Are, the avis of 
Indian Geography, are finished. A western longitudinal series 
extends from Soroiij to Karmdii in continuation of the Cah'utta 
longitudinal are; a north west Himalayan series from Dehra 
Dhooii to Attok ; and the Indus series from Attok to Karachi, 
following the course of the frontier of our Indian empire to- 
wards Pei-sia and Afighanistaii. These, with the groat Are, foim 
a vast quadrilateral liguie at whoso four corners base lines have 
been measured with tlie set of compensating bars and micros- 
copes which was constructed on the model of the apparatus 
invented by Colonel ColI\> l\ r the measurement of the base lines 
of the Ordnance Survey of<Greut Brituiii, aud brought out from 
England by Colonel Evercbt in LS:iO. 

The bases at Dehra Uhoou and Seronj were measured by Colo- 
nel Everest in the course of the great Arc; thofe at Attok and 
Karachi in the seasons 185:1-54 and 54-55 by Colonel Waugh. 

The western longitudinal series w^as commenced at the close 
of 1848 by Captain llenny Tailyoiir B. B., assisted by Captain 
Strange of the Madras Cavalry. After having successfully start- 
ed the work, Captain Tailyour returned to his duties at the head 
^{uarters of the Surveyor General, leaving Captain Strange to go 


* Se called beoauae it ia carried in an east and west direetion, and mea- 
•ores Ike distauoa between auoeeseive meridiaoa of longitude. 
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on with the trian^nlalion. Great dillieultics wore met with in 
IlK'cour'io (»t‘ those opiTationp ; iirst, llio Arahnlli ranf^e, tormi- 
(lal)Io lor its ruj^^’ciliiess rather than its hoij^ht, had to he crossed, 
and aftiM'wards the extensive salt desert which intervenes hetweeu 
llioM' mountains and the Indus, and forms the northern flank of 
the Itiinn of Cnleli. 

Captain Stranf*e describes the Arahnlli mountains as 'an ex- 
‘ tjjLnisive t.ra<*t, having a i»eiier.il north and south direction com« 

‘ posed of rid^‘es ainl ))eaks whieh lhoiii>h attaining no elevation 
' greater jierhaps than 5,5(10 feet above tlie sea, yet evliihit in 
‘ the details that compose them all (he boldest features of the 
'most stiipeiidtius mountain seenerv- The trav eller at the end 
‘ ot his d{ly^s journey attains peilia[)s an elevation but litlle 
' frreater than that from wlience ho d(‘|)ar(.ed ; but be has in its 
‘ Course moni than once a<eended-with <>*reat labor hi<fh acclivities 
' only to }thin^o a^ain and a^ain through dense forests and 
‘ across riijr«rod beds ol inouiitaiu torrents into precipitous valleys 
' of equal depth. In nViny jairts of this very poeiiliar tract 
' where Init slight c<iTnmimieation and no trallic exists, it may 
' he said that there are no roails \vhati*v'er. Nothiiijjf meets tlio 
' eye but vast bloeka of granite towering aloft, and jungles 
' almost impenetrable obstruct every stop. The habitations of 
' men arc seldom met with, and man himself as here found 
' roams a lawless savage. 

' In addition to the physical difliciilties presented hy the Ara- 
' Imlli niountains, the impediments were enlianeed by the iinwiU 
' lingness of the inhabitants to render assistance. Great inter- 
' ruptions would have been experienced from tliis (‘aiise but for 
' tlie services of a native otlieer of the Mtywar Uheel C\»rps, 

' Suhadar Cliutt^Jr Tewareo, who was obligingly deputed by his 
' commaiuling oflieer Cajitain Brooke to aecomjmny Ca]>tain 
' Strange. Having been long and extensively employed in re- 
' cruiting from the Bheel population, and in promoting order 
' and civilization among them, lie had been recognized as a hene- 
' factor to whom they readily on all occasions accorded obe- 
' dience. His influence was extraordinary, and a w^ord Irom him 
' always sufficed to collect strong gangs of caiTicrs, when no 
' perBiiasion from any one else was listened to.' 

The tract crossed by the triangulation between the Arabnlli 
mountains and the Indus comprises three distinct kinds of 
ground ; — 

First, a succession of gentle sandy undulations dotted with 
thick stunted jungle, appertaining chiefly to the Jodfapore and 
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Palampiir states ; — ^thiuly populated and but little cultivated, 
with a scanty supply of water, which is only to bo found in 
wells of ^reat depth, and is usually brackish, this is altoj'cthcr 
a luisernble country, and is described by Capt. Strange as ' in- 
teresting only from its physical deiioieneics.’ 

Next comes tlie Di‘suit, commonly known among the natives 
as the Thnr ; it is throughout eom]>osed of sand hills whose 
general form is long straight ridges, which seldom unite but stand 
at close and regular intervals parallel to each others like the rip- 
ple on the sea shore. Sonic of them are ]>erhap8 a mile long and 
vary from 50 to 300 l<*et in height, tlieir sides lieing (leej)ly 
channelled by rain and their general a]>peurane.e ti om a distance 
differing little from that of ordinary low hills. There is more 
jungle than might be expected, but it is low and almost leaili^s. 
The whole de&ei't in the cold season is clothed w itli grass, and 
is then much resorted t.o for pasturage by herdsmen. The ]iupu- 
latiou is scanty, the villages small and far apart, consisting merely 
of a few conical huts, scarcely a man’s height, which arc rudely 
constnicted of twigs and grass. 

Where the desert ends, the plains of Sind begin, and the tran- 
sition is surprisingly sudden. In a space of one hundred yards, 
the traveller leaves sands and dunes, and the stunted vegeta- 
tion of the desert, and enters a perfectly Hut country with a firm, 
black loamy soil, Inhabitants, customs, language, and vegetation 
are exchanged with the same strange, startling ubru|itnes8. The 
soil is hard and gras^less. Jungle is plentiful and thick, the country 
popnlons and well cultivated, and intersected in every direction 
by irrigation canals. Such a conntiy is, however, very much more 
difficult for Trigonometrical operations than the preceding inhos- 
pitable tracts of sand hills and undulations. In Uiem the chief 
difficulty was to provide food and water for the officers and meu 
employed. But depots for grain and other supplies were estab- 
lished at various places, and replenished periodically from Deesa 
and Hydrabad ; and the water of the desert, though brackish 
and most unpleasant, was drinkable without any deleterious 
effects. The sand hills affonled excellent stations for the Trigono- 
metrical operations, being just sufficiently high to overtop the lower 
murky strata of the atmosphere, and not too high to make their 
ascent a matter of difficulty. They only needed the constnic- 
tion of a small pillar and platform of ma.sonry to mark the site of 
tlie station. Siwoely a single ray had to be cleared to open the 
view ^ween the Stations at its extremities. And thus the 
operations picoeeded without check or hindrance, and with greater 
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rapidity tlian liail ever previously been attained in any part ot 
the Trii^ononietrieul Survey. 

But when the couvcMiient sand hills were passed^ and the 
plains of Sind wore reached^ it became necessary iio construct 
towers for stations of observation. Most of our readers arc 
probably aware that the limited distance at uliudi ordiiiar} f»bjects 
are visilde on a plain is due to the eiirval.urc of the earth. If 
we walk over a perfectly level pLiin Jiway from an object, twenty 
four feet hi^h, we liml that at the distani*c of si\ miles, <)nly as 
inucli of it will be visible as equals the lici^*htol the i>bscrver’ri eye 
above the ground. The height which it is necessary 1«) give a tower, 
to overtop the eai ill's curvature lor any given distance, is deter- 
milled by the well known rule, that it must ecpial, ui feet, two 
thirds of the square of the distance, in miles. The lowers of the 
Trigonometrical Survey are usiially made from to 311 leel. in 
height ; thus each Iuls a command of about six miles, and they 
are consequently mutually visible at double that distance, when 
there is nothing but the curvature to be surmounted. Ollier 
obstacles must be removed, or overtopped by luereusiiig the 
height of the towers. 

These structures cousist of a cent ral pillar of brick and mortar 
tapering upy^^ards to a diameter of three to four feet at top, 
on which the Theodolite employed for the principal Iriangii- 
lation is rested. A mass of masonry of unburnt briitks cement- 
ed with clay is erected, so as to allbrd a platform of about twelve 
by sixteen feet on a level with the top of the pillar, to give room 
for the Observatory tent, ami the heliotropers who are required 
to Hash to and arouse the signallers at the adjacent stations. 
The summit is reached by a substantial ilight of steps. The 
central pillar is separated from the surrounding jdatforni by au 
annulus, in order that the instrument may be unaifected by the 
movements of the observer and his attendants. The pillar is 
perforated vertically to allow a plummet suspended from its sum- 
mit to be adjusted over the markstonc, which is fixed in its base 
at the ground level, lest the tower should become accidentally 
deflected. 

These structures cost on an average only Ks. 250 eaeli, or 10 
Bupees for every foot in height, but the time occupied in the 
selection of suitable sites, and ^terwards in the erection of the 
towers, and in carefully clearing the rays between them of all 
obstacles, causes much delay, and greatly impedes the operations. 
Progress is further retarded by the bad signals which are pre- 
adbted on all sides to the observer ; bemg so close to the ground 
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tluMr rayn nre numt irregularly roiracied in all dircetioiis, 
lateral as well as verlieal, during their pas^a^c tliroiio'li the Miiek 
dubti and vapours in the lower stiata oi' the atmosphere. Under 
Hiieli eireumstiiiKies the raea'-ureinent of the ano;les proeeeds very 
slowly, and nuineroiis repelilioiis are ent.ailed. Captain Straiiffe, 
whose ])ro;^rehS over the Aralmlli mountains and aeioss the desert 
had been a series of successes, eii» I'lUntered his first check 
on the iilains of Sind, beiiii; delayed at. one station no less 
than twenty -live da\s, in taking a set of oliser vat ions similar to 
what hud rarely occupied him as many hours on the sand hills of 
the dcs(Tt. 

West of the Indus, the triun^ulalion rt^^uehod a hilly 

tract of country, and then advanced with ia|ndity to Karachi, 
where, in the month of Apiil 1S53, it was In-on^ht to a termina- 
tion on Colonel Wau,i*h^s base line. I'lm liehl operations thus 
occupied five seasons iti all ; tluw comprise 173 principal triangles 
arranged in (juadri lateral or polygonal figures in order that ouch 
link of the chain of triangles may he sclf-verifieatory. The average 
triangular error wus (r'7D or about ei^’lit-teiitliH of a second. 
Numerous seeondary tiianjrles were measured, and the positions 
of all the priuci]KiL places in the vicinity of the operations 
were fixed. 

The extent of the measured arc of lonojitude is 10 *’ 37', e({ul-. 
valent to 608 miles in length, and the area covered hy the prin- 
cipal and the Rccoiulary triangles is 20,3? 3 pi^uare * miles, the 
average cost per square mile being Rs. 6-13^. The operations 
involved 117 princijml stations, of which only tweuty-two were 
lowers, or the expense of the operations, and the time they 
would have occupied, must necessarily have been considerably 
greater. 

At Karachi, Lieut. Tennant took a series of observations for 
latitude with one of the large Astronomical circles brought 
out from England by Col. Everest for the great Are, and a 
set of azimuthal observations on circumpolar stars with the great 
Tlicodolite. 

The Astronomical latitude of Karachi 
Observiltory on Bath Island thus deduced is 31^ 2 7 

The computed value brought up from 
Kalianpoor Observatory uear Seronj is 24^ 49'50^']5 

Difference O'* 88 


The Astronomical azimuth of referring mark is 179^59'57*^43 
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That broujyht up from Kalianpoor if* ... ... 179° 1 

Diffi;r(‘nce 0‘31 

Tlie small difforeuoes betwocu tbe Aslrononiical and computed 
valiiL's indicate that, whatever may be the deviation ot* the plumb 
line at Kalianpoor iu Central India, it is deilected by nearly the 
same amount at Karachi on the Sea coast. 

The N. W. Himalaya series was commenced at a side of the 
fifreat Are near Uohra Dlioou in the season lS|.7-tSby Major 
I)u VernetoF the Madras Army. The folhuviiipf year an insurrec- 
ti(m broke out in the Saon or Jaswan Dliooii, which dro\e the 
whole party from the field. Major Du Verntd- with a lar<ire theo- 
dolite narrowly escaped capture^ and one of the sub-assistants was 
made a iirisoner by the rebels, who plundered liLs property and 
desf niyed his instruments ; he was marched olT bound to the Kajah 
of Ainb, but after ei^ht days was released by a detachment sent 
for his rescue. Tiie rebellum was soon e&tiu^iiished and opera- 
tions were resumed. Two years afterwards they were a^ain slop- 
ped because the Maharajah of Kashmir took umbrage at the 
o(*cupation of the Mountain of Trikute as a survey station on the 
plea of its beini* sacred. 

Tlius the principal triangulation jirogressod somewhat slowly, 
but a large amount of secondary triangulation was executed to 
l.iy down the positions of tbe hill jieaks and the chief towns of 
the Jullundur and Barec Doab and the Cbs-Sutlej states. 

Simultaneously a topographi<*al survey of the Himalayas 
was eoiiimeiioed in connexion with the trianguhition, being the 
first time that the members of this survey were ever employed 
in filling iu the details of the ground they had covered with their 
triangles. These interesting operations were originated un- 
der the superintendence of Major Du Vernet, who had been long 
employed in the topography of llydrnbad and other parts of the 
Madras rresidcncy. lii tins six years between 1S48 and 1851, 
a map of the belt of lulls between the Gauges and the Beas 
llivcr, and tbe parallels 31 and S3 of latitmle, was completed 
on the scale of four miles to one inch. It has been recently pub- 
lished in degree sheets, lithographed in colors in the office of the 
Surveyor General, Calcutta, and is now available to the public* 

While Mijor Du Vcrnct was employed in topography, the 
triangulation of the N. W. Hiiivdaya series was extend^ to 
Alt ok by Mr. Geo. Logan, who had recently completed the North 
East longitudinal series, through the Terai at the base of the 
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• * 

enstorn ' Iliinnlayafs, iiinlor circiiinstancofi of very prcafc diffi- 
culty, owinjiC unhealthy nature of the tract of country 

])ashtMl ihrou:»h. ]\Ir. L.)"an’s principal trianiiriilat.ion rciieheil 
Att(»k ill 1S53, supplyinfi^ the rcipiisite elcincnt.s f<»r the Topo- 
graphical Surveys of tin* llawul Piudi and Jhelum districts, and 
tlic northern Trans- Indus fnnitier, which wore commenced in 
connexion uith the TniroiuHnetiical Survey, shortly at‘t.er the 
aniK^xation of the, Punjab. 

The N. W, Ilimdaya series consists of sevinity sevmi principal 
irianji>les arranifcd in <|nadrilakTals and ])oly»:ons, e\tendin<^ o\er 
a direct distance of Mdinih'S. The trian^'ulalion, principal and 
secondary, embraces an area of 3.*i,lh)() sipiarc* inili»s, including 
snow ]ieaks, and was executed at a cost of Its. 3-5 per stpiare mile. 
The stations hein^ all on hills or hi^h mmiiids, }\u towel s had to 
bo constructed, hnd the (‘ost <»f the work per scpiart^ mile was 
much dinnmshed hy the lar^e areas iiududed in the lria:i<i‘li‘s to 
the smwv fieaks. The area topoirrajdiically surveyed was 33,i'(il) 
square miles, at a cost of Rs 3-10 per H|uarc mile.. 

The Indus series extends from Altok to Karaibi, and is 
700 miles in leny^th, the lonirest of any serns of (his Sur^'cv 
from baseline to base line. Its extremities rest on the h.*ls 
of Low’cr iSind ami of the Rawid Pindi and ihiiiimo (listiie*s. 
But the Soolimani Itan^v to which the trianifulation runs 
rallel, was inaceessihle for juililieal reasons, Hven the Tukhti 
Soolinian, the fabled throne of the ' wa»ary Kini^ K(‘clesiasl.’, whose 
Hmnmitfl survey a vast exkmt (»f country hitherto iintroddcii 
hy Europeans, the surveyors were reliKdantly ohhVed to turn 
aw’ay from, and leave the frontier without attempting to \isit. 
The Trigonometrical stations hud to he restricted fora distanec 
of about 170 miles t.o the flat and monotonous plains honler- 
ing the river Indus, which .are v«irely relieved hy an undulation, 
or a mound suitable for the Triangulation. 

It thus heeanie neci*ssury to construct tow^ers at no less than 
]1«3 out of the 1 IH principal stations, and to clear Hi) hides of 
triangles, wliose united length aiiionut to upwards of 2400 miles. 
The observatious were almost entirely taken with the great 
Theodolite eoiistrueted hy Messrs. Tronghton and Simms for 
Colonel Everest. Each angle was measured on hve zeros ' face 
right,’ and the same number Mace left’,thrcorepoliti(»nsheiugt 2 iken 
ononeli zero; the instrument having live horizontal microscopies, 
the value of each angle was thu.s obtained from fifty measures 
on equidistant parts of the limb, 7^^ 12’ apart. There are 
in all 205 triangles arranged in self-veriliciitory quadrilaterals 
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:nnl ])f)ly^‘Hi'< tin'll* nwracjo trijiii«^ul:n*orror is The aroa 

iMitlM'MHMl by tin* priMcipil uiid stvoiid.iry iiporalioiis is about 
fb'i.noo M|u:uv iiiibs, :iii(l tin' (*ost Itiipnos tl-l-O per square iniln. 

In ('oniKM-lion will: llu* Indus sories, a st'i of lovi'lling opera- 
lions uith (In* spirit li»\el was inslitnleil wi(b a \n*\v to deler- 
iniiii* lin' ln*n;h(h ortlie l»aso liin*& < 1 !* tin* Tri^onoinei ncal Survey 
ui!!i \aines of Iii*i<*'lit bad alieaily lu*i*n a])|>ro\iiuate- 

\\ :.']oid«‘H I'V (lie Ncrtiral ol» .erxations between tin* princijial 
si itnni:' of tin* trian^nlalioM. Ibil sindi a inetbod ol li‘\(*llin^, 
Ibouiib su-<* 'piible of a liiiijb di'ojve of aeeurai*) in a billy or 
jiioipp.nnons v,»o-i'in. U !»«';•'(. with inan_\ ddlieiillies in a Hat euiin- 
liv. I"‘H‘ it i'* **\i.lent tlial dii (dijiM-l. to be eoi reetly observed 
imi^'t be Unix sj*en. Ibii xvben both o‘o|eei ainl observer 

an low down <»r only sb^litly raiseil, Iberaxsof iio-bl llicy niter- 
eb ^n^e ‘^ra/i* ibe ^ui f.n*«* ol tlie «^ronnd and traxerse a inediutn 
xxbn li subjci t to inanx xai i.it ions, lM*ini> soinetiines di'iise and 
(■ ' e witb nioislup-, at olln*r (lines raiiiieil b\ the beat radiated 

\!-dax from tin* snil.iee of the ^Tfiuiid. Thus (lie apparent 
of (be objeet xanes witlini xxide limits^ aeeonlin*^* as the 
* . IX or nioisi, Iiaiieii or eultualc'd, ]> dved by Ibe sun or 

. . . i bx niqbt dews; tin* rays of In^bt bt*nij;* o'om.rally re- 

] .1 .line or less upxxanU, b* cause the denser strata <;f the 
dliii spin'll* are nsually loxveniiosl, tliou”b fora few hours beton^ 
and idtei noon, if there arc* no elonds, llu* healed {jiound rarilies 
i:n* ''I rata of air in its immediate proximity, the denser strata 
1b(*ii Ibut some feed aboxc*, and rays of lio-lit passintif beloxv lliem 
are in*ee‘-sarily bent, doxvnxx'ards and bax^e Ibeir jiatUs eoncave to 
the o-ii^und ; the refrac tioii is ilien oiilled nc'oativc*. 

The lollownio extract from a set of vertical observations 
laben in the Sind Sauo’or Doab xvitb one of the o resit inslriiinen1.H 
of tin* Tn^’onomelrieal Survey, xxill serx^e to sboxv boxv distant 
objeets, seen ovej a plain, rise and bdl to an ext-oni that is pro- 
baldy little ima^’ined. At the toxxvr of iNlar thirty feet liififh 
(bit 112^ tv } longitude 7S'’ IH' ;) the olnervalimis to thc» slalion 
of Uooiiia, distant 10, Do miles xx’eiv a.s follows: — 


Date 

lluur 


Vorlieal An*plos 

11 t ft 

22ud November 

1Sj 5 2-3r. 

(P. ]M.) Depression 

0 5 ir.-c 


2.tS 

ij 


0 5 3t-5 


3-r. 


y> 

0 5 82-1 


3.37 

9y 

yy 

0 5 25-2 


-1-30 

yy 

yy 

0 4 52’t{ 


)U-5U 

yy 

Elevation 

0 2 240 


F 
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Here tlio signal rose 20'', equi\a1ont t.o Ti 't feei. In'twoni ilh. 
and .'}h. 37ni; rt-’J", or S’O fivt in tin* lollowinjif inliMval of 53 
ininiifoR, ami. 7' 17'' or 117‘S IVvt in the w\i hours; Ihc 
total observed eliaufro of altitude liein«i; e(ini\alent to 132 feel, 
duriiifr little imire than eii);ht eonsefulive hours ! 

The law isinvanablv the same; objects aieseeti at a minimum 
elevation between 1 and 3 (»\*lock e m ; thi\v th.en rise, at tirst 
gradually, afteruanlH very ra'inllv as the sun sinhs and tlie dew 
bo^in.s to fall, all.nnini:^ a maximum ele\ation when the air is 
most saturated wuth moi^^ture, whieh is usually before dii> -break. 
As the sun rises the ]>h(‘nomenii are rejiealed in the reveise (»r<ler, 
and the objeet sinks, ia|»idlv at liisl, but more sl(»\\l\ as the 
time of minimum reli.u*ti<‘n ajqiroaehes. The limits l)''tween 
whieh the oseillation takes plaee will of eouise vary with tin: 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere, the nature of the soil, 
whether favorable or not to the dejiosilioii of dew, tin* heat oi ihe 
sun’s rays, fmd tlie asjieet of tlie sky, whether elear or <'loud\. 

A few feet of ditlereiiee in the hei;»ht- of a. station of ohserva- 
tioii on the jdains have a threat elfeet on these plienomena. The 
nearer the rays of lij^ht are to the j;Tound the n;reater and mon* 
irrofjular is the rano-e through whieh they an* leiraidt'il. 
Grazinp^ rays are therefore always ohjectionahle. Ihit il is 
otteii impossible to avoid them without a more minute rcei)niiais- 
sanee of the ground to he triau<;ula(od than is Ibr ol her reasons al- 
lowable. Usually the survey stations in the plains are from elexen 
to twelve miles apart, at xvhieli distance, when raised tw'enty-lbur 
Ibet above the ground level, tliey beiMum* just Iii'»h enough to 
overtop tlie eurvature of the earth, to w liieh the line j.uinni; lln*ir 
frunimits wnll be a tangent. The inslrument and signal stand Ii\e 
feet high on the tow<*rs, and thus th<*ir mutual ra^rs of light pass 
on an average live feet over the ground midway, sometimes well 
above, at otht*r times grazing so elosely as to be liable to the ex- 
tremes of positive and nej^utn e refraetion. The following figures 
show how the refraetion varies wntli the height of the rays. At 
Putti station (latitude 31 "'52' ; longitude 73 32';) eouseciilive 
observations were taken to the signal on the Moogoo t<»u'er, and 
toau auxiliary signal eroeted iMJipendieularlv over the other at a 
distance of I6’53 feet. The towTis being 10*7 1 miles apart, the 
two signals should have subtended an angle of 6U"'l ; but their ap- 
parent subtenses w’erc as follows : — " 

7th February 1850. at 2h. 83 m. p.m. 73.9 

2 43 „ 09.8 

4 16 „ 58.1 
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I IS „ 41-7 

Klicwiiii*; lliat. wluMi lli(‘ <l!iy was lioU<*sl. tin* ni\»;aiivo iviVartimi 
in tli<* rsiy coiubjiiocl with tlu! jU)sihvi» m iliu u]>jM‘r lo fx- 
ai»*y:c*iaft' llio ajipjnviit. distaiHT of llu* M^nalh, while towards 
smim't tlie exeess <ii* |n)sitiY(‘ ivliiKdioii iii the lower ray over that 
in tile upper prodiuvd tlii' ojipji-'ile elleel. On ahutlier oei*iision 
two sio-iMh. similarly .oljU'-ted, :uid liavi:i» a true MihteiiM* of 
appiMied to suhti'iid at sun.sel on an e\enii)i> alter loie^ eoiilinued 
(Irv lia/v weather, an ani'h* ol !(> ‘o, and at suiisut ol the next 
d:n allei a fall ol rain oW 0. 

\\ iieie\er the heat, raihated from th»‘ surface of Hie j^roniid, is 
eapahle of rarilMOo the air iiniiiediately iiieiiinheiit on it^ there 
must lUMTssarily he a stiattiin oi the at im^sphere iloatiiio* at some 
height aho\e, throiiHli which ra\sof hold will pass iii strai>^lit 
liiK^s, white on either sidi* tlie\ will he bent iipw^-ards (>r dowinvards. 

Thus for a short ihl'M‘v<d ^daily, near Hie tiiuo of maxiriHirii 
lie:it,a distant signal, wliosi* ravs the ground, will apjiear in 

its line position, iinrefraele<l as a /.enilh stai. This is the time of 
luininiuiu refract ion. If the e\ai-t nioinent of its oeeiirreiiec 
could ho predietisl, one of the (reodesist’s greatest diHicullies 
would cease, and Asironoiiiers inii;*ht CMivy tins freedom of his 
ub'^ervatioiis from refraction. But the time is reiideicd variable 
and uiiceitaiii by caiis(‘S innunierahle. A ehnid before the sun 
wdll cause an ol)j(*ct dimly viMhle in the horizon to start up, 
sliar])ly and w'oll ileihied, over all iuk'riiiediale objects, only to 
sink down a^uiii and jierhaps disappear altogether, when *the 
wind passclli and cleanseth’ the cloud, and the H)rig;lit lifflil.’ 
behind aj^aiii exerts its inllueiice. At this time nioi cover the air 
is not in the state of calm repose wdiieh comes on towards sunset, 
but is boilinff and seotliiiijiy under the sun's rays, thus giving 
distant objects an appearance of dancing wildly up and dowm, 
and often of gyrating ifi circles. A signal formed by reflecting 
the light of the sun ii'oin a mirror through a disk of only one 
iiicli aperture, which at tlie distance of ten miles ajipears no 
larger than a star when the atmospluTe is calm, may he seen 
magnified nearly a thousand times in the heat of tlio day, the 
ray'^a being repecatedly reflected and refracted through the dancing 
vapours, until they form an apparent column of tire completely 
concealing t.hc tower on which they arc exhibited and often rising 
to double its height ! 

Enough has been stated to show the dilTiculiics which Ijcsct 
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voitioal tnan^^iiliition ovor the plains of India and the sonrces 
of iiuKTuracy lo whicli it is liable. Gieat as they are, it is now 
kiKtwii that tliey eaii be iiiaetiea!ly ovi'retjnie by tbe system, 
)ii>l inlrodueed liy (Colonel A\auj?h, of lalvin»>’ \eriieal antrles lie- 
tween I and o i*. n. the luairs whieh limit the pio-iod of inininium 
refraction. Jbit. until the Tni*-(iiminelncal le\ els had been rigor- 
ously tested by a series of sjiirit level’, I ley were a source of iniicli 
anxndy and uneertaiiit\ , lM\ause, if erroneous, tlie lengths of the 
base linos and of all operations emaii<iliii^‘ llieiefroiii would* bo 
ailecied. The heio'lits of the Oidnanee Surxev of (Sreal Ibitam 
arc all based on spirit levels, (hoiit'li that survey has peculiar 
iaeilities lor checking; its levels hy iclercnce io the stsi, irom 
whieh no ])arl of Mni*‘hnid ir^ imnc* than imietv miles distant. In 
this eonntry, on theeontiarv, the lrian;;iilation extends over a 
distance of ujiwards of idtlb miles from sea to sea, without ex- 
ternal cheek of any kind. 

Thus the ineasuroinent of lines of imh^ieiuleiit veri(icat(uy 
Spirit Levels became a iiQC'essity for the Indian survey. They 
we*re eoinnieiieed on the Indus scu’ies, and lu two liehl seasons 
'Were eariied up to Attok, fioin the imMii sea level of Karachi, 
whieh was detenniiied in the j\Ianora Harbour, hy a set of tidal 
observations extendiuf' over Iw'o seniilumilions, Nuineious pre- 
cautions were adojiled to ^uard aj»;aiust eiimulalive and accidental 
ciTiirs on so long a hue of operations. Tln‘ instruments w'ore large 
and of superior eonstnictmn, and filled with delicate levels fur- 
nished with liuely divided scales on winch the delleelii>n of the 
instfiunent from horizoiiiality was ineasureil, and a eorieeliori 
applied, as with Astronomical iiistrumeiits, in jirefeieiiee to the 
usual method of altcnijding to correct by hand. The staves 
were iiuariahly set up at equal distances from the iiistiuimuits. 
They were divided on both sides, one painted wdiite with black 
divisions numbered from (t to H) feet, the o1h(*r black with whit« 
divisions from S'on to 15 * 50 , in order to check accidental errora 
of reading ; for the successive ri*adiiigs on the two faces should 
diflbr hy the constant ({uantity 5'55, so that it is impossible 
to make the same mistake in both readings, and any error is ini- 
inediatoly shown up by the dillereiicc in the results obtained from 
the two sets of faces. As an additional check two observers were 
invariably employed on the same line, each with his own instru- 
ment and staves, one tollowiiig the other at a convenient distance, 
station by station. 

These operations have now connected the base lines at Attok, 
Dehra Dhoon, and Seronj with the sea, and have satisfactorily 
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csla])Hslie(l the fact that heights (icduciMl from ^’rij^Dnornetrical 
verticals riironjusly ohscrvetl with rej^.ud to the tunc of iniiiiiiiiiiu 
rcrructioii, are not liable citlnM’ to lary;c or cmnuhitivo error. 
Thus from lhi‘ Sea at- Karachi to Alt»»k, 7tKi inile^i, Iho 
Tricon. »inetri<*al heiti;ht IS . . ... b‘et 

The li vcllcil li<‘i<^ht is +10ltli(l Iccti 

Vroiii Attok to Debra Dlioou, H(> miles. The 

Tn«»ouoinetrical diHerciice of lieii»ht is + tUS'l 1 feet 

Tlu! hovelled + bl-'iliT) feet 

Kioiu Dehra Dluxm 1o Scronj, til) miles, the 

Trii>onomi*trical (liHereiiee of hei^^ht IS ... t-lO'lO feet 

The IcvcIIcaI . ^ . — tiS ;J0 feet 

Aiiil fioiu Scronj K.naehi, (>(51) mites. The 

I'liy^onomctrical iliirereiice of heijyht is — loil'oO feet 

The levelled (lillerencn .. . . - 1 .‘iiD'So feet 

On the other hainl, there are errors cif b*oni 70 to 1 la feel ui the 
Tri^onoinctriciil heij^Iits which wmmv mi‘iisuriMl before the nec‘es- 
Mty for limiliiii** the observations to the lime of iniiiiiniiiri refrac- 
t.u)u w'as discovered. 

The spirit lexellinj; operations of tin* Sur\tT are now being 
omphiyed to eoniuxt to^elluT all the dillereni lines of l(‘vels e\e- 
ciiled III this country by (!aiial and Railway Enginiws, whi<‘h 
w'lll thus be rcdii<-e«l to the mean sea level as their common da- 
tum. This very desirable measure was recoiuineuded by the laic 
Special Cholera ronimi.ssion, bceaiise in their re<*ent lisils to 
A'ariou.s Military stations in the Punjal) and N. W. Ih-oviiiecs, 
they had found niueli diniciiltv in forming a cornsjt opinion as 
to llic merits of existing or proposed works for drainage or water 
supply, oil account of the absence of systematic sets of levels. 
The suggestions of the commission met with the approval of 
(lovernineut, and orders have lieen issued for the connexion of 
le\i*ls over the whole of India. The fact is singular, but not 
w'holly iincharaetenstie. of Anglo-lndia, that a Oeodesieal under- 
taking of such interest and importance and sueli vast dimensions, 
should have its origin in a source which would seem^to be so 
utti'rly incapable of aflinity or alliance with Geodesy as Cholera. 

The Kashmir Tiianguhition* originates on a side of the 
North West Himalaya series, between Sealkote and Goordaspore. 
It was commenced in the Spring of 1^55 by Captain Montgo- 

• Wo are indebted to the unpublished reports of (Juloiiel Sir Andrew Wangh 
and Capt. Montgomerie, for iiiuoli of the infonuaUun which we are* able to 
give oil the subject of the Kashmir Smvey. 
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itKM io of lilio Knj^iiietMVj, whose iinme has been so often 

before the ))ublie of late years in eoniii*\iou with tlie interest ini^* 
uiid extensive ooei-.ilions entrii-tecl to his superiiiteinlenee, wln« h 
einhraee not only the trisinmilatiim hut also the to|M)jj^raj)liy of 
K:ish:nir and Laihik, and nf the w!io 1 o traet of inouuteius 
betueen llu‘ IJntisli fiontieraiid C!hirii*se Turkestan. 

'file In-^lruinent riiiploxed in the. prineijhd triiinoiilation was a 
] I iiieli Tlieodolife by Trouohlon and Sinnns, the laroest of tlie 
elass of in>tru»neiit^ suited for beaij;- earru^il over the stupendous 
lii nahiyan ran^vs 

In the first sMson tlie Pir Piinjal was crossed under tireiiin- 
Rtanees of o-reat dillh*ullv, thel.wo slalions t.hi'reon heiiij^ re'*pec- 
tiwly 1 0,001), and lo tMiO let‘t hi^h, and the ranj»e itself hein*^ 
liahle to heavier tails of snow, and inrire eoiistant clouds ainl 
mists than tlic inmu' and hi^j^licr nioiintaiiH, liccansc it receives 
in the first instance and arnsts the eater jMirtion of the nioi^- 
tnre vvliieh southerlv vvimU c‘\hah* from the Tiuliaii f>e«*an to 
deiiosit on the sumiMits of the Himalayas. Thus at one station 
nolesstliau twenty two dnjs elai>sed hefoic all the necessary 
observations were completed, the ])arly ent^afyed tluTeon hem*; 
exjiused to the most inclement weather, and harassed l>y constant 
snow storms aeeolnjiauied hy iiiecssant and severe eleetrieal ds*^- 
ti\rbaiices, neeeHSitatin«>^ the earrvinij about of a portable li^ht- 
ninjj eonduetor for the ehservatoiy tent. Unusual dilliciilty 
was esiierieneed on the snow peaks in laiilding the masonry 
station pillars. The hii^hest part of the snow was not always 
over the Iiighest part of the roek. Several sliafls had to he sunk 
in the snow before the tiue summits could he found. DuihHii^ 
material had to he dui^ out, and the snow had to be melted to 
slake tlie lime nsed for mortar. 

The first season’s trianijufalion liaviii*? been laid out, arranjife- 
ments were made to form a Topographical i)arty to fill in 
the details of the triam^les, Ovvinj^ to the small estahlishmenta 
of the Survey, the diffieuUy of obtahunj? uncovenanted assit.!- 
unts onfekccount of tlic competition of other departments of 
the state created by the recent commencement of Itailways and 
Telej^raphs, the sadden increase of i)ublic works, and other causea, 
combined with the len|[;th of lime consumed in training young 
hands, and the difficulty of retaining them when trained, appli- 
cation was made to Government for the services of three or four 
Officers of the Quarter Master General’s Department to survey 
Kashmir daring the sumnier months, returning to their regular 
duties in the cold season, when field operations in KjEushmir are 
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Yiot practicable. 4’hrce Ollioors were accordinprly appoiiilod to 
the Survey, and tbev rendered lno^l valuable ussiintaiice duriuj^: 
the fi(ild senf^on ol‘ ISSd. 

The next year the e\i<»;en< ies of the Hcrvioe did wt admit of 
their return to the Survey. One of them ('laptaiu Ijiimsdeiii 
Avas de])uted to join the nnsKioii to Kandahar, under his brother 
tlie well known eomnniudant of the gallant (Snide Corps. The 
others were actively (employed with the trof»ps en^aued in snh- 
duiii" the inutinv. Their ]>laces were sujiplied hv Ottieers Avho 
were permanently attached to tlie Deparlment, and have ever 
since remained with it. 

Alihouf^li the splendid climate of Kashmir and Ladak, added 
to the special iiilerest atta<diiii!y io those countries and the ad- 
j<»iniii <5 unexplored t-racls, make the Survey deservi'dly a grreat 
attraction, still the exposure of siirve3in{;* in such tracts is very 
tiyin;^ to the eoiistitiition, and inaiij" ])erson8 suHer from it. 
The solar radiation at hi*rh altitudes is very grreat, as was showm 
and to some extent measurctl hv Pnilessor Fiazzi Smyth in his 
astronomical experiment.s on the Island of Teneritfe. At the 
heij»*ht of feet the mcicuiy in Ins mdialion therniometer 

rose above 17S^, the *;Taduated leni^th of the scale, and aeeU'^ 
niiilated to an unknown extent in the hull) at. the end of 
the tube, the Profe.''Sor estirnatiiif^ that on one oeensioii it 
would have reached had the tube been long: cnougrli. The 
radiation increases as the altitude increases and the temperature 
diminishes. 

I ruder siieh eirenmsianees, the labor of clinihinp: grreat eleva- 
1i«)ns is niiieli increased, as has often been noticed explorers. 
The snrveior arrives luxated wfith his exertions and has to 
stand on ridgrea or peaks exposed to strong: cold winds, while 
he is observing: ant;les or sketching the ground. The alternations 
of heat and cold, and the lahorious exertion, limits success to 
those persons who to the requisite jirufessioual (pialifications can 
add the physical constitution to stand the hardships which the 
work imposes. It is very doubtful whether tlic ability to undergo 
ihe fatigue and exposure can be reckoned on for a long continu- 
ance ; and it is believed that, excepting in rare instances, a fre- 
queTit succession of ashistants will be necessary for these extensive 
mountain Surveys. 

But neither the physical character of the country, nor the 
constant task of training new hands, furmed tlie chief di0icidt7 
of a survey conducted iu a foreign territory, and which at no time' 
could be expected to be agreeable to the ruler, his officials, and 
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people. To them the infliu of a hodj^ of surveyors spread all 
over the eouiitry, however orderly and well coiulueied, must hear 
the aspect of uii intrusion. Tliat amicable relations should have 
been iiniforinly maintained with the Ccairt of Kashmir is siillici- 
eut testimony to the cfirdiality and p^ood w'lll of the successive 
Maharajahs, (joohib Sm«f and his son lliimheer Sinc^, and of the 
tact and ability wdth which Captain Monti^omeric traiiKiU'ted 
business with the native authoiitics. Ilis ditliciillies were much 
enehanced by the Military Reljcllion of ISo?, iliinn^ the wdiole 
of which cx(*ited jieriod the jiarty continued its jicacelul labors 
without cessation. 

Ample testimony to Captain jMonf^onuTie’s services is borne 
in a letter from, alas that- we. should have i(» say, the late Lord 
Canninf^ to Sir Rt)deri*-k !Miirehisoii, President of the Rouil 
Gcojjra])hical Society, wdileh we (jiiote from the Prooeediiijrs of 
the Soeiety for l>S(>(i. 

Calcutta, August 2J)/// 1S5J). 

* Dkar Sxr RouiairoK, 

'Last month I sent to the Secretary of Stat.e for India t-lie 
'first shwt of the llreat Trifjjoiionietieal Survey of Kashmir, the 
'work of Chi])taiu llenu;al hhi^inecrs, done 

'under the Superintendence of (hdonel Wau^h, the Siirve^\or 

* Oeneral of India. To my nnleained e\e it is as fine an example 
'of topo«Tnphieal draw'ingas I have ever seen, though the subject 
' is one upon, which I <Io not prcteinl to be an expert judf^e. 

' Hut 1 can s|N*ak to the dillieulties under wdiieh Captain Moni- 
' ppomerie's task has been accomplished : not the physical diifieul- 
' lies .of the ground <mly, hut the awl'ul diseouragemeni and 
'anxiety of finding himself almost alone iu those wild mounlains, 
'tho peojile of which had, to say the least, no^svmjiathy wdth the 
'English rule in India, and surrounded by Ilindostanee Sejioys, 
' whosti comrades and relatives wore amongst the most active 
'movers in the chaos of murder and rebellion which wax; boiling 
' its the plains below. You perhaps have heard that at Roorkee, 
'the Head-Quarters of the SappeiTi, and at tlic foot of the Ili- 
' malayas, the men of that corps early in the mutiny, shot their 
«' Commanding-Officer at the head of his column, anil joined the 
' ranks of the rebels. 

'Captain Montgomerie, however, by his own courage and tact, 

' not only kept his men (soldiers of that same regiment) under 

* diseiphne and got good work out of them, but brought them 
hack loyal and attached to the service. They have now good 

' cause to thank him. 
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^ I know that tliese incidiMits add nothing to Captain Montgo- 
' nm*rie*8 claims to notico on scicntilic grounds ; hut if as 1 hope 
' nny Iw the case, tlie Royal (teographical Society should con- 
'sidor Ihut his labors deserve to be noticed lor their result, the 
' Cl rcMi instances under wbieh they were earned imt may perhaps 
‘ be taken into account. If iho Society think this young ofliccr 

* worthy of any honor, I shall greatly rejoi< c, both for his own 

* sake and for that of the disiingnislicd corps to which he belongs. 

' I IxMieve that there does not. exist under any (loverumeut in 
' the world a body of officers siiriiassing Unit of the Kngincers of 
Mhe Indian Army in the combination of high intellectual ability 
Sand u(*quircinenis with the most daring and persevering courage, 

' if iiide(‘d there he any equal to it. 

‘ I wish 1 had been able to push forward the (Jeological Survey 
' more rapidly in aecordanec with your exhortations of four years 
'ago. Jhit the last two years and a half have given me other 
' things to think of, and which is worse other things whereupon 
' to spend our money ; even you yourself had you been here^ 

' would have bad to turn your lianimer once more into a sword. 

' I hope however, to get ^oine practic'd beiieliiout of the Kiimaon 
‘ iron (lislrict very sliortly in the shape of castings (wrought iron 
‘ will ban longer job); and the reeeni discovery of the extent, 

' nnicli greater than was known, of useful coal iiclds, not far from 
' (he line of the East India Railway in Lower liengal, is a very 
' welcome incident. On the other hand, 1 am soriy to say that 
‘ 1 have just received a imist diM-onraging report from Mr. Old- 
' ham ol the liopelcssness of liiiding coal Northwestward of 
' Allahabad. 

' Believe me, dear Sir Roderick, 

' Yourib very faith fully, 

'(Sd.) Canning. 

' Sir Roderick J. Murchison, &c. &c. 

' Belgrave Square.' 

Loid Canning appears to have been misled by the circumstance 
that the Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain and Ireland is 
for the most part executed by soldiers of the Royal Sapjiers and 
Miners*, to believe that in India Native Sappers are similariy 
employed on the Survey. This lias never been the caee, ^nd 
(hiptuin Montgomerie had no Sappers to keep under diocipUi^i; 
nor any Ilindostani soldiers but a.Havildar's gmurd from a ' 

Tnfautry Regiment. But he -bad to endure 'the awfi4 
eourageiuent and anxiety of linding himself almost, 
those wild mountains/ and his position won the synnpath^ 

O' . . 
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rwpert of the pfrcat man ho knew w’hat it was to have been 
almost aloitf in those wild times, and who had borne himself 
bravely in flie hoilinpf chaos of murder and rebellion, always un- 
sympathized with, often vilified. Alas that his wisdom, and his 
bitterly gained experience should be lost to his country and India 
for ever ! 

The fi11inc:in of the triaiujlcs in the Topograjihical operations 
in the Himalayas is cireeteil bv Plane Tabling. Numerous points 
previously fixed by the Tngnnometrical operations are jirojected 
on (he Plane Table chart for the as«istanee of the Surveyor, to 
serve as fioints of origin and verification, and to enable him to 
interpolate his position on the chart whenever necessary. This 
method of filling in details i.s particularly well adapted for nigged 
and difficult, ground, and for Native states. It is inde|)endent of 
measuriiig chains and all such instruinent.«, whbdi could not pos- 
sibly be employed in the Himalayas, and would be viewed with 
considerable mistrust and suspicion in Native states where they 
might raise the belic'f that an inventory of lands and property 
was being taken, wit.h a view to future annexation. 

Two scales have been used for the Topography of Kashmir, 
one of two miles to the inch for the valley and the hills imme- 
diately around, the other of four miles to the inch for Ladak and 
the liigher and wilder ranges. A map of the former portion 
has been lithographed in London, and is now for sale in the ofK(*c 
of the Surveyor General, Calcutta. It embraces the country 
between the parallels of and 3 tO', and the meridians of 

71*', and 75*^30', iiu-luding the Kamraj and Miraj divisions of the 
great valley, and the niiinSrons small vallies leading into them 
from all sides, the Woolar and other lakes, the cities of Siri- 
nuggear and Islamabad, the Pit Punjal ami Button Pir ranges, 
with their passes of the same name, the Murlmt and Banilial jiass- 
es, and the vallies of theBanihal, llajaori and Kohi districts, near 
the British frontier. 

Several copies of this map have been handsomely bound in 
velvet and silk, in mindful deference to a Sikh’s prejudice 
against common leather binding, for presentation to the pn^sent 
Maharajah of Kashmir, who was greatly pleased to receive them 
and gave directions that the English names, should be translated, 
into Persian for his own use and tl^at of his Court. 

By the end of last season the districts of Dras, Sooroo, Eurtse, 
Kargil, Baltistan and the plains of Dcosai, had also been com* 
pleWd, with portions of Ronynl, Ladak> Zanskar, Rup8hee,Niibra 
ami \stor or Hasora; — these last have to be finishra, as .well' as 
the duti'lcU of Ilanle, Yanktse, and Pangong which have still to 
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bi‘ surveyed, topfetlier with as much of the adjacent frontier of 
(!:iiinese Til»ut and Tartary as can he apjiroat-hed. Already the 
o]>erationR extend from lat. 32^^ 20' to 50^ 12', and^lFrom lon^. 
72"’ IS' to 7«"’ 31'. 

Captain Mont(yoineric reports that ' year by year as the Siir- 
‘ \ey has advanced, the physical difliculties have increased; the 
‘ uxeraji'e height of llie stations has latterly been from l7,tH)0 to 
' 20,001) feet above the sea, though fortunately the ipiantity of 
' sn^w has not increased in the same propoitimi as the height. 

* Indeed beyond the Ilnnalayas the snow has l>een less than on 
‘ lower ])eaks of the outer ra.n«:es, bnt, on the other hand, there 
^ has been a ^reat. iiieiease of hardship from tlie spurseness of 
‘population and from the dillicully of proeurinj^ food and fuel, 

‘ the hitter beinjif particularly felt in sueli inelenient regions. 
‘ For a lime thcsurveu>rs liave been entirely dependent on argols 
‘ of \ak and other dung for fuel, occasionally aided by the thin 
‘ roots of the Tibetan i’urze which can be grubbed up here and 
‘ there. 

' At first the population dealt with could all understand Hiii- 
'dustani, but latlerly hardly any of the inhabitants have had 
^ the least idea of that language, aud eomnuinication iu Little 
‘ IMbel aud Ladak has been necessarily earried on by means of 
‘ int.crpi’eters. 

‘ Notwithstanding the great elevation of the country surveyed 
' and the consequent severity of the climate, , the rigorous rules 
^ of the G. T. Survey have been adhered to throughout. 

‘ Luminous signals, either heliotropes* or reverberatory lamps, 
‘ weie used even on stations from 15,()U0 to 19,000 feet above 
^ the sea, 

‘ The Hindustani claslieos of the Survey seemed to have a real 
' pride in serving the instruments entrusted to their charge. No 
' matter what the weather might have been, and though the snow- 
' falls ou the stations were occasionally so heavy that rays hud to 


* A hpliotroije is a circular mirror fitted witli mecLaiiism for vertical and 
horizontal motion, that it may be turned by hand ho as to follow the motion 
of the Hun and reflect myH in any recpiired direction. It w uaua)]^\ 10 to 12 
inchea diameter to be cajidible of sliding flaslicx powerful enougli to attract 
notice at a distance. Ah, however, so Targe a blaze of light would dazide the 
eye of any one obaerving it through a powerful telescope, the heliotrope is 
supplied with diaphragiuH, like the stops of a photographic camera, to rebate 
the diameter of the truusniittod iiencil of rays, which is usually made about a 
tenth of an inch ^ mfle of distance fi'oiu the observer. 
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‘be cleared tliiou^hthe Know, yet the si^ual men were abvays 

* ready to show ilieir hciiotr«>pes and lamps. 

' As a ^neral rule they responded at once to the observer’s 
^ sipfnnls. 

‘ A heliotrope shininnf out from the top of a snowy cone was 
‘ by no means an uncommon si^ht, and its effect can be better 
'imagined than described. 

*The difference of elevation between the stations beinjf usually 

* very birge, ord<M*s were transmitted to jjrival di'^taiic^es l)y means 
' of the heliotropes. 

' AUofjether pfreat credit is due to the natixes of the jdains 
'who served the signals at such elevations in such a rip;‘orous 
'and to them iiiiconp^enial chmati*. 

' The commissariat and financial arranpoments for a larp^e Siir- 
'vey party wore in thenwclvcs very difficult. Food had somc- 
' limes to be carried fifteen b) thirty muridies. Heady inoin^v }^ay- 
' ments had to be made to the Tartars. The transmission of letters 
' was not easy. Jlesides xxdiich numerous other diillculties naturally 
'occur in earryinpf on survey operations oxer a vast tract of the 
'most rup^p^ed and clexcated country in the xx'^orld. Altogether 
' this Survey formed a very complicated laHJt as xvill bo readily 
'admitted when the extent of the country under Survey isknoxvu 
'to nearly equal the area of Great Britain^ and to he in many 
' places destitute for .seven to lift eon marches of all the neeesssiries 
'of life except w^ater, which even occasionally failed, notliing but 
' salt, xx^ater bciuff procurable. 

^The junction xvliicli lias h-»en majo het.vx''cen the Kashmir 
'series and the North West Ilimaluya series in the neiji^hhour- 
'Iioodof the Barra Laclia Pass j^ives every confidence in the 
' accara(;y of the rcsulls, which indeed is remarkable, bearing in 
' mind that the junction miule is heixvceu secondary stations. 

' In a total circuit of about syO miles, of xvhich nearly 500 
' appertain to tlie Kashmir scries, there is only a discrepancy 
' of eight-tenths of a second in latitude, aud ojne-teuth of a 
'second in longitude, and a difierenee of t A leet in the height 
'of peaks over 18,000 foef, after levelling across mountains of 
' every altitude, from the plains up to 20,000 feet, — result which 
' must be considered decidedly satisfactory.' 

In the seven years 1835-01 the iriangulation executed by the 
Kashmir party has covered an area of 03,500 square miles, 
executed at a cost of Be. 2-9 per mile, while 4«7, 000 miles have 
hoou topographically filled in at an additional cost of Rs. 1-12. 
For some years nearly one third of the whole. strength of the 
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Trij^'»n(»metrical Survey luis becu concentrated on these interest- 
ing operations. 

The nuinenms notices which have been piilili>hed ftom time to 
time in Ihe Jonrnais of the Asiatic Society rej>anliiiL: the profrress 
of the Kashmir Survey^ and which have usiwlly been repiinted in 
the coluinns of tlic local newspapers^ render it unnecessary for us 
to dwell much lon^fcr on thU the most interest and ]iopular 
section of the Trijjfonometrical Survey- The latest aecounts 
mention the di'^covery and survey of s^reiit «^lacii»rs hy (^iptaiii 
Aii'Hteii ill the Braldo and Uaska hranclns (d'lhe Shikar Valley,— 
the ililtora ^lacMer no h^ss than 30 mdes loin^, the lii:ifoo;:iuse, 
ne.irly as loii^jf and forming wiih the glacier on the Niijrij^air side, 
from winch the watershed is ii»>t sulficcMilly marked to part it, a 
<‘ontinuou.s mass of ice nearly 01 miles in length, nneipialled in 
diinensioiis hy an\ known o-hicier out of the Arclie rejyions. (Jsipt., 
Melville has recently adiled pImto^ra]>liy to his to])(>graphieal 
operations, and lias commeneed a series of very almirahlc })hoto- 
^raphs, which we hope soon to see piihli^lied, in illustration 
of the inhnhitants and the scenery of the distiiets under siirvty. 

Each 8U(*(‘eedin|j^ season some surveyor asicinls hi<xher than ho 
or cMther of his <*omnides Inul ever done heloie. The latest, and 
yreatest exploit of this kind was aeiiieved by Mr. Johnson, 
who took observations at a htation more than feet above 

the S(>a or upwards of (iOO feet hi«rker than any on wliicli a theo- 
dolite had been previously up, thonc;h a mark has been ereeted 
as hif^li as 21,l St) feet. The heij^ht of Mr. Johnson's slalioii, lie 
it remembered, has been rigorously deilneed from reciprocal tri- 
gonometrical operations, and noioiitaincd by boilinp^ point ther- 
mornetors, which scieiilitio explorers liave been known to employ, 
and Hatter themselves they had reached allitudc^H never liefore 
attained, while in reality their famded exaltation was caused hy 
thoir not having enough fuel to make wato boil. In the 
Survey, thermometers are only used when it is required to fix the 
hein;ht of a ])ass,. or other position which cannot lie seen from 
any of the Trigonometrical stations. But the thermometers 
are invariably boiled ill the iii*st instance at the nearest convenient 
stations above and below the places where they are to be em- 
ployed. Thus their boiling points become known for certain 
known altitudes, and it is heqee easy to find by interpolation the 
altitudes cori'esponding to intermediate boiling pointo. All the 
errors to which these instruments are liable are more surely 
eliminated by this process, than by any other. 

It is a singular circumstance tbattlie heights of the monatains 
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.around Kasliniir hava been afonerally under-estimated by 

all like Hcientiiic*. travellers wlio visited t lie valley previously to 
the operatiotis of the Tri^onoiiietriciil Survey. They obtained 
the mean liei*»’lit of the valley very elosely, but the great Nuiiga 
ruvbut, which reaelies a height of 2(5,0^11) feet, was mijkposed by 
Vigne and Ciinninghani to be only feet high, which is 

nearly a mile and a lialf less than its trne altitude; while the 
lluraniook mountain was iindcr-cstmiated by 3r>(>() feet, a niist-akc 
the more curious because the mountain is so near Siiinagar that 
its suininit may be seen l»y refleelion in the lakes its altitude 
can therefore be easily measured with a sextant. These mistakes 
created the erroneous impression that the ruoiiiitains oftlie AVestern 
Ilimaluy.as arc inueli lower than their Easteiu sisters, which 
is far from true ; — on the Karakoram Range apeak has been 
discovered whose height is 2S,2tHI feet, the highest kiiouu moun- 
tain in the world after Mount Everest- 

We have plac^^d among the publications at the head of this article 
the first volume of the results of the De Sehlagintweits* mission 
to India and High Asia, as it gives values of tlie Cjcograplii(*al 
positions of several places subsecjneiitlj' fixed by the opeiatioiis < f 
the Trigonometrical Survey in Ladak and Thibet, which theie- 
fore serve as a mosiaurc ol the accuracy (»f the methods of obser- 
vation adopted by the luembers of the mission. 

We do not share the annoyance which has been so extensively 
ocoasiorfed by the selection of foreigners instead of our own 
countrymen for these interesting scientific cnquiiies. So long 
as sciouce is advanced it matU'rs little who are the instruments 
employed in its jiromoliun. Our rulers fall into no veiy uncom- 
mon mistake when they pnder and show most honor to the pro- 
phets of science of countries other than their own. Nor is the 
selection witliout its advi^utages, for the work done is likely to 
be all the more thoroughly analyzed and sifted ; its errors will be 
more certainly and speedily exposed ; while all in it that is good 
and valuable will find friends enough to espouse and protect it. 

While we refidily acknowledge the extent of valuable infor- 
mation collected by the learned pupils of the illustrious Alexandre 
Von Humboldt^ we cannot> but wish that they had published the 
result of their labours with loss pretension and elaboration. 
We believe that the astronomical and magnetic observations 
contained in their first volume might have been very easily and 
with great advantage compressed into one small octavo volume 
rather than expanded over a large quarto. We confess to feeling 
somewhat appalled on learning that eight more such quartos are 
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stilMn store for us to hunt through^ ami patiently attempt to 
exirnct the wheat from its husk. 

We find no less than seven ])ages of quarto devoted to the 
details of a few latitude and lon^tiide ohserxiiiioui^ at Leh^ dc- 
ptMidinfi^ on a small Tlicodolitc and Chronometer. Elegant as is 
the pnoeesR hy whieh they arc redneed, we do not feel much 
iiiten^t in tlie details of the diifercntial equations, or tlieir treat- 
ment by the method of least squares, and we doubt their utility ns 
miieh as we dislike their ostentatious display, when we find that 
the resultine; longitude is erroneous by sibout 2*2 miles, bt‘in«]f 
instead of 77‘'36'‘42’* as subseqiienlU detei mined 
by the Trififonometieal Survey. We aie not siirpi ised at the 
.ninount of the error, as the ohservatimis were dependant on a 
pin^'Ie (fiironomoler whieli had been rated at SiinLi four months 
jirevionsly, and had meanwhile been carried over the highest 
mountain ranges in the world. But we think the Messrs Do 
Sehla^intweit should have been more rantioiis in adojitinfj^ their 
tlius oltlained value of the lonp^itude of Leh, in preference to 
that given in map of the Punjab (1854),'**’ which they 
merely notice with the remark that ' it makes the longitude 
mt)re than 20' farther to the East.’ 

Prom Leh northwards their map exhibits a series of western 
proclivities culminating in Tibet and Turkestan, where the chief 
towns are jdaced about 2" west of the positions hitherto assigned 
them, for the most part by the astronomical oliservatjohs and 
itineraries of the French Jesuits in China. It is much to be ro 
gretted that the Missionaries were unable to extend their triau- 
gulatioii of China to these provinces, but, so long as they remain 
the only European gcogra{)hei'8 who have visited these countries, 
and have been allowed to take observations without molestation 
or hindrance, we misst adopt their positions, however roughly 
determined, in preference to any other values. Humboldt makes 
the following remarks on this subject in the second volume of 
his Asie Centrale ; — 

' Je pense qii’ aussi longterops que dans les m^mes points on 

* n’aura pas fait de nonvelles observations astronomiqnes, il est 

* prudent de conserver les positions adoptees par des personnes 

* qni uon-senlement a valent I’babitude d’lxnc discussion s^Svere des 
^ directions et des distances, mats qui ont pu se livrer h ces 

* discussions dans I’interieur mdme de I’Asie.’ ^ 

The Survey operations have fixed the positions of the Ka« 

* PaUiahed under the superintendenee of Captain Thnillier, at the Oflke 

of the Surveyor General, Calcutta. * 
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rnkoorinn mid jMuHiak passers wliirii art! willilii twenty of 

Yarkaiidi and we kntnv that the prevailinir impression of llic 
rdlltvrs employed in these operations is that Yarkand is slijilitly 
Iti the Rast of the position assiijiifd by the Missionaries^ wher.»as 
the ]^Ies^:rs De Schlaj^intw tat place it 2*^, or about HO miles, iurl her 
West. They make a similar alteration in the position of Liiko 
Kirikol in the Pamer mountains, most unjiistiliahly we think, Ibr 
its longitude was delermined in person by Ijiiaitenant WtMul of 
the India Navy, the only Eiiiojienn who is known to have visited 
the lake during; the present ecnlury, and who moreover was a very 
skilful ol)sorver and «r4M>irraplier. 

Pokhara tliey place, willuiut visitinpf, west of the jiosilion 
liitlierto assigned, and Toslikcnd upwards of ; on which an 
eminent {geographer has remarked that ' if the Aral were to 
' re<‘ede in the same pro])ortion, it would fall into the Caspian.’ 

These hasty and inaec urate alterations are not ereditahle to 
their authors, who were evidently in a hurry to furnisli the pubjie 
with the fruits of their labours, of the value of which they do not 
K*em to have had any .misgivings. We doubt whether any geo- 
giapher would adopt their {losit ions instead of those hitlieito 
aeeeptcd, and wc are m»t surprised to find thiil in a map of ^ Asia 
l>(‘tweeii the parallels of 20^ and (iO*^, recciiily published in the 
Ofliee of the Surveyor (ieneral, the original values of places in 
Tibet and Turkestan have been used m preftreiice to those adop< 
ted by the mission to ‘ High Asia.’ 

Wo must now bid faiewcll to these interesting topics, and 
continue our luirratiim of the progress made by the Survey in 
other parts of India since we la.st reviewed its operations. Our 
limits warn us to he brief, nor do wc care to inflict on our readers 
the dry details of tlie ordinary operations of the Survey. Pew 
persons have any idea of fhe labor they oft^dTi involve, llie mere 
measurement of the atjgle.s of a triangle would seem to have 
nothing so dilFicult about it, but that a slight training would 
enable most persons to ucipiirc the necessary skill in manipulating 
tlie large Theodolites. But the siiocessful carrying of a con- 
nected series of tiiaugles, without a single -weak link in the whole 
chain, along any given direction, without turning to the right 
hand or to llielcft, whatever the nature of the eoiintrj' or tlie oh- 
stacles to be crossed, is a mailer of no small dilflculty, and 
re(|uire8 a rare combination of energy, judgment, and physical 
ability. The number of measures of eiieli angle which have to 
lie iakeiij and repeated on different parts of the graduated circle, 
to eliminate accidental and instrumental errors, entail an amount 
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of labor which is little imagined. Often in the moriiingi always 
from noon until sunset, and atlerwards for at least half the night, 
the observer is at work, watching his signal heliotropes and 
lamps through all their mazy wanderings, and patiently trying 
to make his telescope bisect their paths. Years ago Colonel 
Everest wrote as follows, of the difficulties of currying a rigorous 
triangulation over the plains. 

' The smoke from the daily and nightly fires, which, particular- 
^ ly in the cold season envelopes the villages and olnigs to the 
' groves surrounding them ; that arising from brick and lime 
' kilns and eonliugratiou of weeds; the clouds of dust raised by 
' herdsmen and their pattle, in going out to graze in the morning 
' and returning in the evening; by travellers and processiens of 
' men, carriages and cattle proceeding along the divers roads for 
' business or pleasure, and by the force of tiie wind, the slightest 
' action of which suffices in this arid parched-up soil to obscure 
' the view, form an assemblage of obst^i^les wliich it is only 
' jiossible in very favorable contingencies to surmount.' 

These favorable contingencies only occur for short intervals 
which happen at very varying times of the day and night ; and 
thus the observer has to be constantly on the watch that no 
opportunity may escape him. few persons, but those who have 
tried, know the wearisomcocss of ten or twelve successive hours, 
or even half that tim^, spent in an observatory tent measuring 
angles. Great is the amount of strong green tea wliich has to be 
imbibed at night on these occasions, to keep the observer from 
fcilling down asleep on his instrument. And the results so 
laboriously obtained are not of a showy nature. The chart of 
triungulation possesses far less general interest than the topogra- 
phical map of which it is the basis. It is no slight addition 
to the ordinary discouragements of the triangulator that his* 
labors are so slightly appreciated, while those of his comrades 
of the pencil and color box are so highly prized, and he needs 
oonsiderable hardiness and pertinacity to carry his work steadily 
forward, heedless of the soft seductions of local authorities, who 
are ever anxious to catch hold of a Surveyor, and employ him 
on making to illustrate their favorite projects, for the 

amelioration and development of the districts under their control. • 

We might enlarge on the other trigonometrical operatiooi- 
which have been carried on simultaneoasly with those we have 
already described. But we have promised not to inflict dry 
details on our readers, so we will merely state that they con^jprijM 
the following principal series of triangles with thtsf 

K 
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ftocompanimcnis of secondaries ; a double series from Purneea 
eastwards to Gowliatty, and thence to Sylliet; — another alon^ 
the East coast from Calcutta to Vizn^^apatam ; — a third. West 
of tlie ^re«n.t Arc, alonp^ the meridian of Rahoon, from the 
JTitnalayas to the Calcutta lon^dtudiiial Arc; — a single series, 
laboring under the cruel apptdiatioii of Goorhappir, because it 
unfortunately has for Its meiidisin the Goorha^ur Station of the 
N. W. Himalaya tiiant»h*s, though we think it might with 
greater intelligibility and e<pial propriety liave been termed the 
llinritsur series, as it Ibllows the meridian of that city, — is 
the southern extension of the Kadiinir triangulation to the 
longitudinal Arc; — a meridional series, jirovokingly deno- 
minated the Jogi Tila, from Jhelum to Pak Pnttun ; — an 
oblique Sutlej series from Mittun Kote to PakPuttiin; — and 
several small longitudinal and meridional series in the northern 
portion of the Bombay Presidency, the triangulation of which 
is now completed. 

In the twelve years since 1 S49, to which year Colonel Waugh's 
Blue Book gives the details of the progress of the Survey, the 
following amount ot work has been executed ; — 

Himalayan Triungulatiun,... 101,011 sq. miles. 

All other Triangiilation, 171,112,, „ 

Amounting to, 332,123 „ „ 

Himalayan Topograplij-, 89,395 „ „ 

Spirit leveling (commenced in 1S5S) . . 1629 linear miles. 
In otlier w’ords, the triangiilation performed in these twelve 
years covers an area nearly treble that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which a portion almost exact ly equal to England, 
Scotland and Wales'^ combined, has been topographically deli- 
neated ill the Himalayas, on the scale of four miles to the 
inch ; — ^iu addition a line of levels has been executed, which 
is probably the longest ever measured iu any part of the world. 
The average cost of the Triangiilation, including superinten- 
dence, head quarters offices, special astronomical observations, 


* The following areas are taken from Black’s Atlas— 
England, 60,898 auuaro miles. 
Wales, 7,430 „ „ 

Scotland 32,164 „ „ 

Ireland, 31,874 „ „ 


Total 


•f f9 


ti« 


... iaa.866 
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and all char{^ other than MUitaiy Halaries connected with the 
department, has been less than Us. 9 or eighteen shillings per 
square mile, while the Topography has cost less than Rs. 3*8, 
or seven shillings. 

During almost the whole of this period the Trigonometrical 
Survey was siiperini-eudud hy Andrew Scott AVangh of the 
Bengal Bngineers, who was apjminted to its charge, together 
wiih the Surveyor Generalship of India, in succession to 
Colonel Everest, in the 3 'cnr LStl, while he was still a subaltern. 
After holding the combined apimintmciits for seventeen yeam, be 
resigned the service in March 18(11 as Major Geiiei-al Sir Andrew 
Waugh, having been knighted by the Queen in acknowledge- 
ment of his services to Geography. 

Colonel Everest who for so many years was the iron chief of 
the Indian Survey, and who enjo 3 'B the rare merit of having ini- 
tiated methods of operation and formulie of computation of 
superior rigor and accuracy to any ever before employed, and who 
never did anv thing by halves, wrote thus strongly in tavor of 
Lieutenant Waugh on recommending him to the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors as a sneftessor to himself. 

' lie is beloved and respected by all the subordinate members 
' of my department and held in honor and esteem by all who 
' know him jiersonally ; his talents, acquirements and habits, ns a 
' suholar, a mathematician, a gentleman and a soldier are of high 

* order, and as such 1 feel that in recommending him os a tit 

* person to suoceed me, I do but perform the last essential service 
‘ whieli 1 may ever have it in my power to render to musters from 
' whom 1 have received so many acts of kindness, and to whom 
‘ my gratitude will lie for ever due.* » 

While his labors in the service of Government were unremit- 
ting, he at the same time succeeded in winning the rcgaid 
and atfection of hii^ assistants to an extent which few heads of 
departments are fortunate enough to obtain. More particularly 
was he beloved by that large and important section of the Survey 
whose members belong to the Uiicovonanted Service, which has 
furnished the department with many true men and brave, who 
have worked side by side with their military Officers, and vied 
with them in rradiness to undergo fatigue, exposure and priva- 
tions of every kind, and one of whom at present holds the 
palm of having ascended the loftiest Himalayan summit yet reached 
by any surveyor. 

Sir Audrei^s kindness and consideration were most displayed 
where most needed. And he has bequeathed to his nirnsmor in 
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the Superintendence of the Trigonometrteal Surrey the task of 
retaining' the regard and esteem which has thus been created for 
the Head of the department. 

A few words on tiic future operations of the Trigonometrical 
Survey may fitly close this Article. 

The greater portion of the triangnlation of India Proper is 
now completed^ and only three meiidional series, East of the 
great Arc and South of the Calcutta lomritudmal series, remain 
to be done. One of these will extend from Jubhulpore to Madras, 
and might afterwards be continued Southwards to Ceylon. West 
of the axis of Indian Geography f<»ur small series have still to 
be completed, the Southern continuation of the Jogi Tila, two 
meridional series in Rajpootanii hetwoen tlie Sut1>>j and the Karachi 
toe of longitude, and one on the meridian of Mangalore between 
the parallels of Mangalore and Bombay, in southern continnation 
of the Khanpisnra series, which is again a continuation of the 
Ooorhagurand Kashmir series, all being nearly on the same meri^ 
dian. Mangalore and Madras should be connected by a longitudi- 
nal triangnlation, crossing tue great Arc at Bangalore, where there 
onglit to lie a hase line. The series of triangles on the meridian 
of Madras and Mangalore will thus become especially vainable, 
as additional arcs for the determination of the figure of the 
earth; their lengths may be made as much as 11^ degrees with- 
ont bringing their northern extremities into dangerous proximity 
to tlie pluminet-atiraeting Himalayas. 

Of most immediate importance is the extension of the Calcutta 
longitudinal Are to the Eastern Frontier, which is required for 
the Atlas sheets of the districts East and North of Calcntta. 
It will probably be takefl in hand immediately, and as the 
triangnlation is not of great length, we may hojie at no very distant 
date to receive the long delayed Atlas sheets of these districts, 
which are so much wanted. s 

Formidable is the task which awaits the Trigonometriod Sur- 
veyors on the Eastern frontier. Their triangles have to be 
oarried throngh indepeudant Tipperah, Chittagong and Anaoan 
into Pegu, thence into the Tenasserim Frovinoes and down the 
Malayan Peninsula to Singapore. The portion of this 

vast distanoo is covered with dense jungle, throngh which in 
many parts roads have not .yet been constructed. This sort of 
ground is the most difficult of any for Survey operations. When 
the Surveyor who is reeonnoitering for stations reaches the sum- 
mit of a bill, instead of seeing the country around mapped 
out before him, enabling him almost at a glance to decido on a 
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linn of operations, he has often to spend days in rnttinf^ down 
trees to open out the view, perhaps to find all his labor lost, be- 
canse some other hill, before invisible, U discovered to intervene 
between him and the objeote be wishes to see. 

A longitudinal series of triiiugles ba>« to bo carried eastwards 
from G-owhiitty to the extremity of the Assam valley, where a 
terminal base line should be measured which will l>e nearly on 
tlie same meridian as the biisc line to be measured in Pegu. 

It IS hoped that onr relations with the Burmese Government 
may allow of the connexion of the x\ssam and Pegu base lines 
by a meridional series passing through Ava, which will be a fit- 
ting boundary to the eastern triangulation of British India and 
its dependencies. 

On the completion of the topography of Kashmir and Ladak, 
which may be expected in one or two more seasons, unless the 
falls of snow are unusually severe, the surveyors will be trans- 
ferred to take up the topography of Kumuon and Gurwal. 
We hope tliat arrangements may be made with the Nepalese Court 
for the extension of the Survey into Nepal, which is a very great 
desideratum, not only fur the ordinary pnu'tical purposes of a 
survey, such as affording local information and opening out routes 
for trade, but for the sake of Geographical science. Higher 
mountains than Mount Everest may. still await discovery in the 
interior ranges, which tho jealous and exclusive policy of the 
Nepalese has hitherto concealed from the gaze of our surveyors. 
Sandy Jung Hahadoor might with a little exertion be persuaded 
to imitate the liberal and enlightened policy of the Ruler of 
Kashmir, for recent events ought to have disabused him of the 
now puerile idea that the entrance of Europeans into a native state 
is but the precursor of its annexation to the British dominions. 

While the more purely practical operations of the Tiigonome- 
trioal Survey will be carried on as rabidly as the strength of the 
» Department will permit, opportunities of adding to the stores 
of Geodesical science will not las lost sight of. It is in contem- 
plation to carry a series of Astronomical observations for the 
determination of latitude down Colonel Everest's great meridi- 
onal Arc, and another series along the longitudinal arc between 
Calcutta- and Karachi. These may be exiiected to throw some 
light on the question of local attrq|;tion, as well as to give a more 
correct mean figure of the -Indian are than can be deduoed so 
long as the Astronomical observations are limited to its eentce 
and extremities. The Mangalore and Madras arcs will a]ao,')m 
valuable oonhributions to Gemesy. , . * 
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Bnt ail n|>erut!oii of creator interest anti iinporlanoe will be 
the oiniiloyiiiuni of the Kleetric Telej'raph, which now conncfts the 
l‘cnlote^t parts of Britisli India, to determine Astronoinicnl dif- 
ferences of longitude between the most important Stations of the 
Survey. Thus an AHtroiitimieal are of longitude extending from 
Ilaiigoou to Karatdii, of no less than 30 " in length, will be even< 
tually uieasnred, and n hen cuni]>ared with the Tngoiioinetriciil va- 
lue of the same Arc, will throw light on the figure of the Eartli. 
The Telegraph lines which are ut>w in proct'ss of construction 
between Uie Mediterranean Sea and Karachi will bo employed os 
links of a chain of oiierations which are roipiired to detenninc 
the difference of longitude betwi'cn India and England, and 
will be further useful in fixing the longitudes of places in 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, which no Triguiiuinetrical Survey is 
likely to reach during the present century. 

Whether Siibniariiie Telegraphs will over snececd in Indian 
seas is very qiiehtioiiable, but it is probable enough tlial sanguine 
capitalists may expect them to do so, and risk the venture. We 
entirely approve of a suggestion whieh has lieen made to Govern- 
ment to allow Officers of the Trigonometrical Survey to accom- 
pany all such enterprises, more particularly those of wdiieh the 
eventual success is most doubtful, in order to take advantage of 
the primary success which, though often short-lived, has always 
hitherto attended these operations. Had a tew Ai>tronomers 
accompanied the expedition fur laying down the Suhmaiiue cable 
between Snez and Koraolii, and been furnished with the requisite 
iustniments, they could easily have taken a sufficient nuinher of 
observations for determining the arc of longitude, during the 
time that coramunicaliou reniaiiied perfect. Thus the cable would 
have been the means of elfoctiug at least one object during its 
ephemeral existence. 

The Survey does not yet possess suitable instruments for these 
purposes, but we understand that the Secretary of State for India 
has most promptly and liberally sauctioued a recent application 
for them, wliicli was supported by the Astronomer Royal, 
In order that their construction may be efficiently superintend- 
ed, Sir Charles Wood has scenred the services of a retired officer 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, Colonel Strange, whose 
mechanieid skill has ounlribi:^ in no small degree towards 
perfecting the instnunents or the Indian Survey, and whole 
Bucucssfiu execution of the Western Longitudinal Triapgnlutipn 
we have already noticed in this article. 
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Art. III. Mr. Setoo Karr’s Lelftr to the Secret to the 
(iovernment of India, dated With October, IS(>0. 

Y KAIIS apri), the question was dehatetl ns to what sohemc tho 
Govoriinipnt should adopt tor Ihe education of its iiiiilionsuf 
Ihitish Indian subjects. It had done a ^ood dual, in years ^ne 
by, to enennra;:^ tirsithe cultivation of Oriental classical learning, 
and then that of English literature nud science; hut next to 
nothin;' for the enli;'htcnincnt of the luasses. Tho state, huw< 
ever, n as in Hnaneial diinculties, and could not, in ODnseiiiicuec, 
atiord to be over-liberal with the public funds. Still the time 
was assnined to have arrived, when somethin;' should he done for 
the cause of popular education. The Home Government was 
importunate aud sent ont a despatch, layin;; down a broad and 
liberal policy. As results, we have Universities at the Presidency 
towns, an expensive Department — speakinp; comparatively 
— 'for direction ^nd inspection, a few Yumacalar Schools, scatter- 
ed over the country, and a grant-in-aid system, which is 
inoperative, because premature; but still no general scheme, 
which reaches the masses, or is in any degree adequate t-ii their 
wants and numbers. Our educational funds, as it appeara to us, 
have been in the main devoted to forcing embryo ' Masters,’ 
and 'Bachelors',’ in supplementing or supplying the funds of 
schools, where native lads are taught to ‘ murder the Queen’s 
English,’ and, in short, in benefiting a class or sections of 
classes, who, while they have most desire for a little edwation — a 
desire the o^pring of a keen perception of its practical and im- 
. mediate utility to themselves — are, at the same time, just the 
class who are quite able to pay liberally for their share of the 
benefit. 

The question was debated, we have said, and now after the lapse 
of two or three years we have had pnblished a summary of the 
results of the debate as far as Government took part therein, with 
the outline of a scheme founded on those results. The publication 
of this summary, so long ai|er date, if it mean any thing, must 
surely point to a revival of 'the previous question,’ to a desire on 
the part of Government to ventilate anew the subject of popular 
education, and its willingnm, with the prospect of improving 
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linances, lu nndcriake more than it haa done fur the popular 
caiitHi, in thia very important item of its duties and obligations. 
In tins view the apparent piirpnpelcssneRS of now. promidgating 
the late Bengal Seeretary’s letter of the lUth Oetulier IStiO, so 
long after the subject of (lisen<4Bioii has ]>assed from before the 
public, is satisfactorily and suiliciently explained. 

It is not our purpose to aiialyac, t.o approve or comliat the 
conclusions or suggt'stions of this letter ; many of them are pre- 
cisely oiir own. But tlic whole system, so constituted, we pre- 
sume, has betm on practical trial ever since, with what success 
is fully known to those only, who may he behnul the Depart- 
mental screens ; for scant of late has been the inibfmution made 
public oil the subject. At ibis juncture, however, we desire to 
offer certain saggestions on the subject ol' the education of the 
people by means of their own Vernacular, whicli were put on 
paper, and intended to have been put forth when that question 
was first broached. And the same excuse, that to our apprehen- 
sion sofiSces, as above hinted, for tlie justification of Government, 
in now, after the lapse of years, giving to the public Mr. Setou 
Eiarr's letter of the 10 th October, will perhaps be admitted also 
in our own case. 

We have a further apology to make, liritiish India is an ex- 
tensive empire, erabiiieiiig within its limits races who present a 
great variety in their pliysical and moral asiiects, in language and 
creed, temper and ititelligeuce, customs and prejudices. The.same 
observation applies with truth, in a less degree, even to those 
provinces into which the empire is sub-divided. No one, without 
luoh extensive experience as is possessed by few, is cora|)etent to 
enunciate from his own little corner of the country, views and 
opinions, plans and propositions, which shall be equally applicable 
and suitable to all these varying races and conditions. The broad 
principles of a policy, may bo the same for North and South, 
East and West. * But when we descend to practice, to the adap- 
tation of a policy, to the elaboration . qf a soheine or plan by 
means of which it is to be applied,and its objects are to be attained, 
special considerations, peculiarities, and prejudices, varying with 
laatode and longitude, require attention and allowance. It is on 
this account that our suggestions in this paper shall entirely, and 
our remarks generally speaking, be limited in their reference to 
a small section of the Lower Frovinpea, namely, to the Fiovinoe 
of Orissa, as at present defined. In this section of the country, 
we bave'-wdl denned and moderate limits to work within, and a 
sufficiently numerous popidation, with a well defined character 
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and distinct dialect, to work upon. There is a groat call for ex« 
pi'riiiiLMit here, os]>eoiiiIly if we consider the backward condition of 
the Province, and the comparatively slight otiorts that have been 
uiadtt to improve and advance it; and that here, jiii^t as much 
as clsewhinv, we have not }*^et succeeded in our quest after 
what shall l>e a popular, practical and practicable plan of Ver- 
nacular education. 

It may perhaps be proper for us in the first ])1nee to glance 
slightlv at ilie charaijter of the people with whom we have to 
do^ ill so far as it con(*.criis our subject. 

The peo])lo of Orissa prior to the commencement of the pre- ^ 
sent century had, for many years, been under the iron rule of 
the Marluitt as, anile, as far a.s Orissa w.is coiicenied, ])re-emincnt- 
ly rajiaeious and selfish, cruel and unscrujiulous. The country 
was lh‘ld l)y them latieily solely fur the revenue it could be 
nride to yield, in the same spirit that ilist prompted the robber 
lioides of its conquerors to overrun and plunder it iVoni time to 
time, long before they nccpiired such title, as they at a snbse- 
(|innt period possessed, nitre regularly to collect and ajipropriate 
its rwenues. lievcnuo was with Iheiii the main point. To the 
blind and sliort sighted ])oliey of tliese barbarians, the improve- 
ment of the country by lacilities of intercommunication, the 
prosperity and eonteiitmeut of the ]>cople, not to mention their 
edu<'iation, were subjects that never suggested themselves. If a 
native Oryah appeared on ordiiury occasions with a decent gar- 
ment round his biins, the circuinstunce was assumed to indicate 
tliat he was better oil* than he sliouUl be, and he had to pay for 
his temerity. If the wife of a native Oi'yah exhibited herself 
ill public with a ring in her nose, or a pair of valuable bangles 
on her wrists, she was marked, and the Marliattas knew only too 
well how to turn such u eircumstiince into money. Force and 
fraud were the only laws familiar to the rulers and tlie ruled, 
and from long habit, resort to the former appears almost a necessity 
in some parts, even in these days of courU and litigation, 
while the latter has become a habit of jniud, so inveterate as to 
forcj the inference that the people do not regard it as a vice. 
Tnose who have been in familiar contact with tlie people, nit>rc 
especially in places at a distance from the centres of population, 
will have observed traits of character, and Jieard popular pro- 
verbs, illustrative of what has been said above. • 

A long reign of oppression of this description, has obliterated all 
the belter qualities, which, we may suppose, existed in the clia- 
racter of the old Oryah. His was ground to the earth, till 

J 
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lie bi'cnmi' an alijiHit Hlave, without a spark of indopendont foel- 
ing, pride or self-respect. lie had Irecn taught by Ion" horeili- 
tary, as well as by ])ers()nal experience, to regard with suspicion 
every motive and action of hia masters, until his mind became 
diseased, and this remains its now normal condition. He was 
reduced to that state id' dcstitation, in which truth and honor 
appear but ex]>eiisi\c Inxiiiies. Such we found him in iKOtj; 
and his character at the present day bears a close likeness to 
this }nctt.rc. 

Out of such a Ion" ni"ht itf mental darkness and ph}sieal 
oppression ho sud<lciilv einer,p.*<l, when the British wrested tlie 
country from his op|iri><sotN, at a date that may almost he called 
recent; and becauM! he did not at once open his eyes to the 
U"hfc, and his mind to the lil>erty that then hurst on him, and 
because liis old habits still duns' to him, his new masters, or his 
more favored nei^hhours, dehi>;ht to desi"nntc him the Bcer>tiau 
of India. The ancient Bmotiu prodnoiMl Pindar and Plutarch, and 
the modern one seems also to have produced at least one man of 
g^enins, Mroutniijoy, who in ISO-S was at the head of the es- 
tablishment of Pundits at the Colle;;e of Fort William, as first 
constituted hy Lonl Wellesley, and is said by a late wiiter, no 
donht thoron^jrhly informed on the subject, to have loen a ‘ Co- 
' lussns of literature, his knowlcd;^ of Sanscrit classics unrivalled, 
^and his Bengalee composition never suqiassed for ease, siiopli- 
* city and vi"or;’ he was one of the principal teachers of the 
learned Hr. Carey. 

Nearly as much as has Iteen said of the Orvah, mi^'ht perhaps 
be said of the Ben^ralce, and Hindoostauce many years b;;^) ; but 
neither was so snbjected to the Marhiitta rule. The Mognl rule 
at least was not so pre-eniinently selfish and rapacious; and a 
great deal of the comparative advancement of the Ben- 
galee may he attributed to his ranch prior contact with Eu- 
ropeans. In duo time, the same results will exhibit themselves in 
Orissa aa in Bengal ; hut the life of a generation forms about the 
anme meaauro of the progn'sa of a nation, as perhaps the period 
of a year in that of an imlividilnl, we cannot therefore expect 
any sadden change. It must also he allowed, that the debasing 
creed of Hindooism, aa at present teodred, appears always to 
baive bod among the Oiyahs its most faithful votaries, and 
eaate one of its strongest bolds — a fact that has no doubt eoa> 
tributed sot a little to the degradation of the people. 

Saeh ‘tii«i, praetioally sinking, is the eharaoter of the Oirah 
to this day—satarally suspicions and opprdiensive of all motives 
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and iidiotiH on iho. part of his rulers, especially of such as tend 
most directly to elevate and impiove liis condition, as educa- 
tion, any system of Municipal Conservancy &c., because be cai>* 
not understand dihiuterestednosK, or the moral obligations of 
duty. F.ir behind his neighbours in means to make himself 
comfortable, with a natural l>ent and relish for fraud and cliiea- 
iicrv, and when these can secure any private ends of feelin^ or 
protit, resorting to ihcni without soru|)le; wedded to his conser- 
vative and harlmnnis supi'rsiitioiis, and yielding* a blind and uii- 
ipiestioiiiiii' ubediLMute to bis spiritual teachers. 

Now, few Oryahs from personal experience are able to a])pre- 
ci.ite tlie value of a t^ood education. They have never been 
well iMlucaied tliemsclvcs ; they eaiinot therefore eomprehciul the 
retiiicd argument tliat knowh'd^e is to lie acquired for its ow ii sake. 
Nor can lliey, on the otluT hand, see that tluTC is much force in 
the more ])raeticul argument, that knowlcd^'o should be acquired 
for the advancement and material advantage it secures. The for- 
mer is a ]>ropositioii that cun be addressed to a civilizt^d and en- 
liohtciicd people only. In leply to the latter, tlie Oryahs say: — 
our children must be, generally speaking, what wears, they must 
follow for the most part the same handierall, prufe^sion or trade, 
and for tliis purpose no particulai ediicatiou isnecebsary. As for 
Government service, we do uot see the advisability of put- 
tin'^ ourselves to strain now, with the view of hereafter St cu- 
ring it for our sous. Government service is a will-o'-the-wisp, 
which we should never be able to apfiroaeh; for all the 
chud' subordinate offices, civil, fiscal and judici^, are occn- 
' {lied by Bengalees ; every .department swarms with their kith 
and kin. What chance have onr sons under such circum- 
stances, to succeed in their elforls to obtain Government Service 
without iutcrest, where interest is all prevailing? And there 
is force in this rejoinder; for in tlie list of subordinate em- 
ployes, the Mookerjees, Bauerjecs, Boses and G hoses, and 
other uncouth Bengalee patrirnymics preponderate; the Miisal- 
mans are not a few ;, while the Dass, the Putnaick, the Pudba^ 
the Mabanty and other Oryah caste names are in the mi-' 
nority. Out of about 560 employes in the offices, Sndder and 
Mofussil, of the Magistrate, Colleotor and Balt Agents of the 
Province, as reported in 1859, and making a deduction of 
on account of Canoongoes, whose posts are hereditary, only 2}f 
were Oryahs, while 224 were Bengalees, the rest MusalnliW.' 
Betting aside the past few years, there is tio doubt, the* Beh||iriibe' 
candidate has been pfeferrra to the Oiyah, not so much bemm;' 
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he was more as because he was backed by the interest of 
tiic SirisUtailar or other head native uilieor, and aided nut a lit* 
tie by the Koug;alee sympathies of the ‘ Hakim.’ Had not iliis 
been tbc coscj hod a larger degree of patronage been extended to 
the Oryah, as having mo. e right to local a]>poiutinents than stran- 
gers, and due allowance made for the di-aadvantages under wliuth 
he had labored, us compared with the Bengalee, the desiderated 
impetus to education would have long ago been given, and 
would now be shewing results. Kecciit rules, however, and a 
more impartial consideration for tlie Oryah, have already begun 
to work a change in this resiu'ut; and the Oryali begins to be- 
lieve, that education is iikidy to benidit his children. We may 
thus ho])e, that the necessary movement Ill's hi‘gunatall events, 
and there is no reason to doubt, tliat there neivls only a pr.iciieal 
plan of -cdiioation, adapted to the chanieter and resources of llio 
people and patiently and steadily persevered in by duly seleetcd 
agents, to give education a linn tooting in the Proviiiee. 

We need not stay to argue the obligation of (loverninent to 
educate the ]>ooplc. That it is our duty, in consideration of the 
debased and ignorant condition in which we iitid them, to shew 
tliem what their duty and interest should lead them to do for 
themselves ; to place within their reach the incentives to, as well 
as the elements ot^ eiilighteiinient, civilization and advancement, 
is jdain. But it is not so plain, tliat Government is bound 
to cover the country with expensive schools, normal and model, 
and to take the entire education of the people into its own 
hands, and at its own exclusive expense. Example and assis- 
tance ap]iear to be all that Goveimment is required to afford, and ' 
in tile due and judicious applic itiou of these principles to a broad, 
snitabie, and practicable basis lies, in our humble opinion, the 
secret of a successful Government scheme of general education 
for Orissa. 

To what plan or basis shall these principles be applied, so as 
best to meet the idiosyncrasies, the prejudices, and the condition, 
mental and material, of the people? Would it be best to ig- 
nore alto^^ther their own efforts in the way of education, feeble 
and misduected as they are, and at once to inaugurate a new sys- 
tem on the part of Government, altogether independent of those 
efibrts ? Or would it be advisable rather to supplement them and 
to introduce such elements of improvement and progress, as 
wotild ^^ednally work oat a more perfect and satisfactory scheme, 
without any violent change or innovation? To graft on the old 
stem, which has sturdy and strong roots, iftw branohes of a more 
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{generous kiiid^ rather than to uproot or even nc;j^1ect it, and 
hiil)stitiit.e a sapUn^j new to the soil and elinutej which would be 
lon^ ill attaining to uialunty ? The answer^ we thiuk^ in plain. 

We sist^ntne then tliat oiir chief atteni ion and study should be 
directed to, and our based upon, Die indigenous machinery, 

HO to speak, of the people themselves. Native schools, or ‘ chat- 
Balees,^ as they arc called, rather abound than otIuTwise in the 
country. In 1S5K on a re(pusitioii from Government, and after 
due enquiry through the police, there were repoiled to be iu 
the Cuttack Distnet ‘2,071 schools, with 15,5 1-7 schol.irs ; in the 
l\)oree District 510 sehoi»ls, with 5,512 scholars. For the Bala- 
sore District we in.iy safely allow 5iM) schools, with 0,000 sidiolurs. 
Or a total aggregate of 3,0Sli schools, with 27,0*S0 bovs for the 
whole Tlie bital popul.itioii of the three Districts, as asecr- 
taiiied about the same year, was in round niiuiliers 2,550,000. 
Tliese last ligures are o|)eu to doubt. But we are ineliiusJ, i'or 
the purposes of tliis paper, to assume the popnl.ition as 2,000,000. 
Assume that about 10 per cent of this number are lads 
who should, under circumstances far more favorable than exist, 
be at school. (\Vu have, read somewhere that nine per cent is the 
proportion allowed in England.) In this eonntry an inevitable 
deduction of must be allowed, as representing the number of 
boys who cannot attend school on account of the extreme pover« 
ty of their parents, caste ])rejudices, and other reasons ; and 
the proportion would be as follows : — 

Boys who should be at school 300,000 

Deduct boys who cannot be at school 05,000 

Boys who are at school 37,000 

If the above data and assumptions are correct, we have the 
not unsatisfactory result, to speak comparatively, that one iifth 
of the number of lads, who can, and should, be at school, 
are really being educated in some sort of way already. The 
absence of any encouragement to education, the generfd pover- 
ty of the masses, and other causes that might be cited, ren- 
der these results encouraging. It should seem from the above 
figures, that the average attendance at each chaUaUc is about 
7i, which will appear a very likely average, to those who have 
seen many of them. To promise that iu the course of a few 
years, as the result of attentive and considerate supervision, 
and material resistance on the part of Government, and as the 
natural fruit of those measures, which Government have taken 
or may take for encouraging and fostering education in the eoun- 
try, this small average shall be much moreasedj as far as tbs 
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exi>tiii^ Re1io(»Is are uoiiceriied, and in uiy uuw cAatsa/eux caia- 
blislied by the {nsople of their own luotloiij is to promise not 
tiioru than may be asHiiredly predicted. 

For our otVii pirt, we think it a most encouraging fact^ tLat 
127,000 Oiy.ili liids aie beiiijp educated in the indigenous schools. 
Additions to this number m.iy we think be made, on the ground, 
that it is a well known juactiee in the country for Zemindars 
sunl wealthy families tt) have a selioolmaster attached to theic 
eslablishuKuits, and to ediieate their children piivately at home. 
The results would thus be f*uiiul still more favourable. Hut the 
fact, that tliore are liOSo schools, as many masters, and upwards 
of 27,000 boys to (siniiiimiec operations with, presents we think 
Jio insuflicient. basis to work on. In fact there are Inuv a ^rCiit 
many more schools than (rovernmiMit can directly aid, enoiijii^h 
fully to occupy the time and attention of its existing a:>ency, ainl 
more^tlian enough to demand a nmeh laroer snp[)ly of improved 
Hchoul literature than is at present, oris likely to be for some 
lime to eome, available, 

A ^reat deal lias been \vi it ten and said about the rapid and 
eneourao'inr advanec of cdiieation in eeitaiii Districts of the 
N. \V. P., and that not without Kudieieut reason. Hut when 
we come to compare notes, it will be. found that in 1^53 even 
after Mr. lleid’s system had been in full and successful operation 
for three years, iu those ei^lit distriels, ainon^ a male potuilat ion 
of 4,27 ^,UU0, he could only number 3109 schools with SfbS'Sl 
scholars, ineluditiji;, it may be presumed, the Goveruiucnt 
Schools; while the numbers of schools and scholars before his 
system was introduced in 1S5U, were respectively 2,011! and 
17,109 only. The results in Orissa, as reported in 1854, con- 
trast very favorably indeed with those shewn above. In the 
one case, wx have, just' about the same time (1854,) iu the 
Districts oi Cultack, Poorec and Balasore, amon^ a mule popu- 
lation of say one million souls, 3085 schools, with 27,000 scho- 
lars, representing the unaided and self-directed efforts of the 
people themselves. While in the eight Disliicts of the N. W. P., 
among a male population of 4,272,000, wo have 3469 schools 
with 30,884 scholars, reptesentiiig not only the efforts of the 
people themselves, but the direct results of a very practical and 
Bucoessrul Government scheme, worked by a full staff, and sup- 
ported by a liberal assignment on the part of Oovernment. 

A similar oomparison with educational statistics in Bengal, 
might or might not be equally satisfactory ; bat we think there 
IS no room for discouragement in Orissa. There is a sulRcienrly 
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broad bafiis 1.0 work upon, n voluntary and Belf-suFilained ofTori 
on the part of the people, Kuliicieiit to jusiily a larjj^er Bhare of that 
countenance and assistance from Ooveriinient which has l>een 
<^teiuled to other parts of the country with what Uxtks like an 
invidious partiality. 

It is not to be denied that the education imparled in IheHe 
S,000 schools hy these f5,000 indigenous scliool-inasters, is, as 
in every other part of the country, of a nio^t imperfec,t and 
iinsatislactory character, and do(*s not extend in most cases beyond 
simple rea^lin^ and writing, with the cloincntary rules of aiitii- 
inctic. And the mode in which it is imparted is inoreoxer not 
the best in the world. The sclioolmiisters, or 01)(»dhans are also 
themselves, imperfcctl}' educated, according to European ideas. 
But tlie improvement of this national syslein of education, and 
tins large body of indigenous si'lioolinasLers, is just the grand 
object to which the elforts of Goveriiineiit should mainly lie 
directed. These schools are llie scImkiIs of llie ]>ef)ple, accessible 
to the means, and within the reae.li of mo^^t, having no prejudices 
or ^opposition to overcome — ^aud these sclioolinasters are the 
hereditary schoolmasters of the people, enjoying tlicir respect and 
eoiilideiicc, possessing, there is uo doubt, ii powerful though secret 
influence among them, which, evoked against any exeliisivo 
Government scheme of education, would for a long time present an 
eirectiial burner against all improvement and sueccss. In many 
cases, these men, are Brahmins, and, if we are not mistaken, in 
other Naicks, in some few perhaps Mahan tees, all, more or less, 
weai ing the sacred thread, the gem^ral referees in all matters of ac- 
count among the villager ; not seldom tliey are the village doctors, 
jiosscssing a voice in the arrangement of certain private cloinestio 
affaim; and generally speaking their position is such, that the op- 
position they could bring to bear, is not to be despised ; while, on 
the otlier hand, if made friends to the cause of improved education, 
their influence would ensure it, if not absolut.e, yet comparative, 
success. The efforts of Government exerted through this medium, 
would not arouse the superstitious and ignorant ]>rcjadiees of the 
people, while the natural effect of establishing independent Go- 
vernment schools over the country, and placing at their head mas- 
ters with enviable salaries of ten ami fifteen Uupees a month, wiiuld 
be to raise up a strong spirit of jealousy and consequent opposition. 
These well paid rivals >yould be regarded by the native school* 
masters as interlopers, wielding the ferule by right neither of 
caste nor of prescription and destined, if successful, to take> thO 
bread out of their mouths. Especially will this be so, wWre 
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llio HOW moil aie iJoiio-aloes or fonoj^iicrH, as is mo&t froquontly 
tlio (•as<*. Tlie formcu are regarded with a certain decree oi 
disgust and dislike b} all orthodox Oryalis. It will not avad to 
art^nc the rifjht or wroii^ of this jirejiulice, or, because in our 
(Miination foolish and unjiistiiiable^ to act as if it did not exist. 
There is no doubt* tliat it does exist, and will operate to the 
delrimeiit, if not- the total failure, of any scheme which shall he 
forced on the peojile in disrc;rard of it. 

Now the general standard of education amonj^ the people, 
is so \ery low, that it does not scctn at jircsent the best policy 
to raise that standard ptr to the comparatively liitrh 

point apparenil aimi'd at. We reipiiro lirst t-o place wit|iiii 
rciudi of the inassess of tin* people, a moduMte, standard of edu- 
cation, comprising the ability to read and write correcLly, and a 
hnowled^fe of the el(‘nieiil.ary rules of Arithmetic. To these 
attainments, which will have a praiuical bearing on t-lieir ma- 
ItTial affairs, we should wisli to add a few ideas of Geography 
and History, some correct principles of morality, and a store of 
general information; which a'^piirements will tend to the eii- 
lar^vnient of their minds, the improvcimMit of their habits, and 
the correction of their i^jrnorant |)rcjudiecs. It would be far 
]>refcrable to raise the masses to this standard, than to elevate 
a few only to a much higher one; and we think that the exisi- 
injr agency, the indigenous schools and schoolmasters, may 
be rendered ({uik* adequate to this cud. If these ideas be correct, 
it is inunifestly impolitic to adopt any plan of p^eueral education, 
which sliall not acknowlod;]^e the native Chatsalecs and Obodhans, 
as its basis, and their improvement and encuura<4'ement as its 
immediate object, with a trust, thus t-o reach the ^rcat ai^^ro- 
^ate of the population through a medium aekiiowIed<red and 
approved of by llieinselves, without arousing their superstitious 
fears, and piejudices. 

We now proceed to apply the two principles above noted, to 
the outline of a plan of general education. We have said that 
example and assistance are what is required from Government, 
and that mainly in the due and judicious application of these 
principles, lies, in our opinion, the secret of success. It is not 
meant to be said that these princi]ilcs are new ones, for 
they are at present acted on by Government. Moded and other 
schools on approved plans, and far above comparison will] any 
thing of the kind that is indigenous, have been established in 
tlie country, and thus the example as to the mode ot imparting 
an improved education, its elements and results, besides the 
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incentive which the mere force of cxam])1e supplies^ have not boon 
wanting. But how diffiisc and weak have those efforts been ! 
How perfectly impotent as rof^ards the masses! And so with 
assistance. This has not been withheld ; hut in bein^ for the 
most part restricled to the pfrant-in-aid system, Inis been iu- 
sutlicieiilly and unsuitably applies!. In skrtohinpf the outlines 
of our scheme, we shall not roeomuioml it. booanso it j^ossosses 
any abstract excoUeiioc, which in our jiidpfpiont ovor-balaiioos all 
others, because, for instance, it is, perhaps, l»(‘st caleuliited to call 
forth and eneoiira:^o indojicndeiit a(*tioii on tlie part of the people 
themselves — in itself a most important matter — or heeaiise it is 
the least expensive, or likely to be the most ])opidar and ‘accep- 
table. Under the cireiimstances, it is not the absolute perfection 
as a whole, or the ahstraet excellence of the j)lan, whieli should 
j»ivc it the preferem^c, but its fitness ami feasibility, iplalitics 
which will ensure the attainment of our end, and which should 
ensure it onr support, althoiif>h we may bo conseioiis that it 
is not perfect, and is open to the objections of those, who 
would prefer theoretical to practical excellemfc. We cannot have 
a perfect scheme; one w'hhdi shall at the same time be the most 
sound, coinprcliensive, and cnli«;hteued in principle, and tlio most 
])ractical and practicable. 

In the first jdace then, the root of all improveniont, and in 
our opinion the first step, lies in the creation of an improved and 
sufficient school literature in the Vernaeular. Tn Bengal, the 
School Book Society, the Vernacular Translation Society and 
private enterprize, supply a lar^e and abundant variety of school 
books in Bengali, good and cheap ; so that there is no necessity 
to undertake there, what in Orissa (roverninent must do, directly 
or indirectly, in this matter. AVe have, it may be said, a suffi- 
cient number and variety of books in Oryairto liegiii with, and 
no considerable immediate outlay seems necessary. The copy- 
right of the following books, belongs to Government. 

1. An Elementary Grammar, 

2. Niti Eotha, or fables. 

3. Hitopodesh. 

4. Nitilmdh. 

6. Geography. 

6. Arithmetic. 

7. Euclid. 

8. Outlines of Geography. 

Besides these, there are, a History of Orissa, Outfioe$ of Natural 
Philosophy, a smaller Arithmetic and Grammar, and other sehool 

K 
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liooks >\lni'h, MS huvinjr been piiblislied at the exy)enRe of Goveni- 
meiil, or the School Book Society^ or under their psilrona^e^ would 
be available without objection. Put together, the whole would 
prcRcnl. a Hullicieiitly numerous scries to select Irom in coinmeiie- 
111 ^ operations. These books iiiii^ht be p^reatly improved and 
curtailed; some \vould indeed rcqiniv H‘Msion. But we have 
shewn that then* no want of loui'h materuil, and therefore no 
necessity for a lar^e outlay in the inithil pre|>iiration of a school 
hteriitiurc. All that is rcipiired is that (lovcmmeiit, or the School 
Hook Socic»ty, should undiTt^ikc the siipplyniii; of the hooks, and 
lurnish the first out -lay of printing and puhlication, to be atter- 
wards recovered by the sale of the hooks. 

In yiassin^i^^ it may be remarked, that it lias 1)e(‘n the ])rnc- 
tice lieretofore to print small editions of a w'ork ; thus neeessa- 
rily, in order to avoid loss, having to Gx the selling priee at a 
much lii"her figure, than ivould otherwise be rcipiisite It seems 
also to be something like a yiraetiee to throw aside a work which 
has been a])proved, purchased and printed by Government, as soon 
as a fii-st small edituui has been exhaustinl and to adopt another 
work, because, it is supposed by a diHereiit judjjje to approach 
nearer to the standard of a school hook, than its predecessor. 
This cun haiHlly be considered judicious under the eiieumstunecs. 
It is (piite true, that the Vernacular Ory ah, sometime u^o per- 
fectly uncultivated, yiossi^ssnifiy neither grammar nor dictionary, 
has been of lute undergoing a change, and wo may say an im- 
provement. Bo(»ks, therefore, puhlislied ten or Gflecn years 
ago, are now perhaps, considered to be inaccurate, uiiidioma- 
tic, and susceptible of, and requiring, revision. But this is 
no Riiitieieiil reason why they should be totally abandoned; 
nor docs it justify the delay and fresh out lay required for the 
puhlication of an entirely new series. If Jt be considered that 
there is a jirobahility that an edition of 500U copies of any 
school book, will be absorbed in, say, Gve years, it would be 
undoubtedly better to print one edition of that number, which 
would allow of a small selling rate per copy, rather than to have 
within the same period small editions of two or three works of 
the kind, the first cost of which would be more than double that 
ofthc larger one, and in consequence require a higher selling rate, 
and BO far interfere mth their circulation and usefulness. This 
is a point that has been disregarded heretofore, and it is not 
possible to say what share the disregard may have had in render- 
ing the efforts of Government to improve the people's education, 
futile. IF every Deputy Inspector, and Inspector is at liberty to 
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esercise and act on his own discretion, and undo what his prede- 
cessor has done in this respeed, there is an end to tlie mutter : our 
school literature will always he in a transition, but not necessarily, 
in an improvin«; stiite. However, we require th(‘ introduction of 
^ood and suitable books inlo the iinli^ciious s(*liools ; and this can- 
not be done, unless the selling prices of tlie hooks, c.in be brought 
within the very limited means of the people. Tins is feasible hy 
having lar^e editions of suitable works. Ity way of illustration 
we jfive the followinaj statement. 

A small edition of Bishnoo Sharina’s Ilitopodesh, I2nio, 
was printiHl by government at the Cutta.c,k Press. It cost Us 
3ti7 ; so that in order to avoid loss, the selling price had to he 
fixed at 13 annas per copy ; a price which, as lar as the indip;en- 
oiis scliools were coiieeriied, was quite prohibitory. Now sup- 
pose, 5000 copies had been i>rinl.ed, the cost of this larjrcr 
edition would not have been much more than 1000 Us and the 
selling rate could then have been fixed at a triHe over 3 annas 
per copy. .The work would have been sold rapidly. 

Let us then have larfj;e editious of a judiciously selected variety 
of sehool hooks, printed in two or more separate parts, so as to 
make each successive demand on ilic slender pockets of the pa- 
rents and friends of the school hoys for the purchase of school 
books, as light as may be. The books will sell in due time, if 
only adofited by the Edncalioii Department. The main point, 
as we reiterate, is to hriiig out tlie books in such a manner, as 
to ensure their heing within the reach and means of the great 
mass of humble village }>eo])le, else they must fail in half their mis- 
sion. The pride of botli printer and piiblishor — we have known it 
to stand in the way — ^must be held in abeyance ; and they must 
consent to produce books, on rough and coarse material, if neces- 
sary, without expensive bindings and cloth cover, so that the 
primary object of cheapness may be attained. 

Ill this respect, then, is the aid of Goveriiment called for ; and 
without it, no school can flourish, and no general scheme, having 
for its object the education of the masses, can in any degree 
succeed. A great deal more might be said about school books, 
more especially as regards their character, but want of space for- 
bids our enlarging on the subject. One point may be merely 
noticed, and that is, that while the Bible, the perfect code of duty 
and morality, is excluded from all native schools, we give them no 
substitute. This surely ought to be done. A n unobjectionable rab- 
stitute might be produced, and along wit li (jeographies and Gram- 
mars should be placed in the hands of the rising native gtiUM*atu*iK 
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We now procei'd to ekeicli the outlines of a plan of educa* 
tiuii. 

I . EKlalilish at each of the head quarters of the three Districts 
of this Division^ a Vernacular School, with the following staff 
and allowance: — 


I1(‘jh 1 rniulit 


25 

ind Ditto . . 

■ ■ • 

10 

AIkm ticlariuii mitslcr 


20 

ilai 

■ ■ • 

4 




5 


... 

5 

5 S('h<ilars1ii|.s sit fi osu*li 

6 Dilt .0 £it 3 ditto 

... 

25 

15 


* Tolal lliipi>cs loo ])er mouth. 

Government have been idensed for many years ]>nht to main- 
thin, at no triiling cost, wliat are called Anglu-Vernaonlar Zillah 
Schools. Tlio ‘ NbTna<*iil.ir ' may Ix! omitted from the designa- 
tion, for English is w'liui. is uclually taught, the maintenance of 
a I’lindil, or \'urna«‘iilar teacher, being bat a disgnise, and a 
very po.)!' one, and the post all but n sinecure. We are nut of 
those who cither eoiidcniii this class of Schools as totally useless, 
or uphidd them as a powerful means for the improvement and 
education of tho people. They have been a long time in exist- 
ence, and wc think, have failed to produce results in any degree 
oommcnsiirato with the large outlay of public money that has 
been made on them. They have given us a class of less than half 
educated writers and ministerial ollicers, and most notwithstand- 
ing tlioir short (tunings, have diSused a mental leaven of improve- 
ment and 'intelHgciice among the restricted sections of the 
eommnuity tiuit have availed themselves of their advantages. 
But they have not influenced the masses, and their stanchest 
snpporters must admit, that they have yielded no results, which 
can be regarded eipiivalent for the total neglect of the Verna- 
cular education of tiic inillions, who meantime have been left 
in the outer darkness of their ignorance and superstition. We 
are by no means .■uivocates for the abandonment of these sohools. 
We are grateful for the m'odienm of good they have adhieved, 
and anticipate an eu1argeiue.it of their sphere of nsefulness; 
bnt we would make them subordinate though important parts, 
of the Boheme of which they have hitherto constituted almost 
tlie sum total. Our ides is that the state oonscionoe ■ has 
acuepted the maintenance of these zillaii schools as a salve for 
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the ueghvt of those more general and eompnOieosivo, anil 
therefore costly, ineaMires which are imperatively dtMiiuiided for 
the lower and middle classes of its Indian subjects. There can 
be no objection to the (rovornment edueatinj^ the aristoeniey of 
the country, whom it has itself made; Iht' upper ten thou- 
sand, who have henclilteil so mucdi under the foslerinc: care 
of the St.i(e. Lei these now, however, pay f*)r tliLur own educa- 
tion, as they well can do, and haiulsoincly too. (Jovernmeut 
has done its duty amply towards them. It has lavish m 1 ils favors 
on them; it has nunntaincil ILii;‘li Schools and (Nilli‘i>es Ibr tlicir 
^‘cucral education, and has now'foiimlcd rniicrsilics to allbid the 
uic.iiiK of attainin';;, and to confer the liiij^h distini'lion** acconled to, 
ripiu* Sclndarship. 1 1 has done enough in all fail ness, and may mwv, 
having raised w'lial \ie have c^illeil tlio npiier ten thousand into 
a position from wliicli their means and their sclf-inlcrcst will 
prevent their receding;;, iL may safely withdraw by dc};;rccs, 
in a laro'c measure, from the support of so exclusive a system, 
and devote its utlenlioii and eibieatioiial funds U) the inillioiis. 
These are to lie reached tliroui»'h the Vernacular only. For wdfcli 
all deference to the lu^h authorities who liave invci(;!ind a^^ainst 
education by ineans of the Verimeiilar, wc consider it a qtfd 
non. If ever the millions of India are to lie taught self-govern- 
ment; if ever the} are to be iinhucd with the moral and social 
principles of an oiili^liteffed civilization; and what is all impor- 
tant in a religious point of view, if ever they are to he bron^^hl to 
ai'knowled^e the folly and wickedness of nbdatry, and to accept the 
doctrines and duties of the Christian faith, it mu^t surely be 
through the medium of their own mother tongue. And these aie 
among the ends of education, and may not he sacrificLMl, witlumt a 
failure in duty, to theintercstcdoutcry for a superlicial know ledge 
of the English tongue, raised liy those who have an eye to the 
share of the loaves and tishes which sucli a knowledge likely 
to secure. 

With these views we suggest the establishment Vernacu- 
lar Schools of a superior class at each of tlie centres of popida- 
tioD. It comports as much witli the duty of Qoverument to 
give the inhabitants of tlie towns tlie chances and advantages of* 
a proper education as those of the rural villages. In these cen- 
tres are accumulated as many iiihabitantH as we should find in 
any eighty or a hundred villages, and they are as*ba<ll^ off for 
good scliools as the Litter, while the temptations and idleneaa 
of a town lifo^e mure injurious and inischievous to town chil- 
dren, than any thing that is to be found in the quiet and mom 
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simplo and, in rospt^ct to daily cm)>1oym(Mil, more active lilv of a 
village coinTnunity. On the other Innid^ people living in the 
towns Iisive a nineh better peiveption of the advanta^i^s of educa- 
tion for their children^ and are inclined more readily to avail 
themselves of any o]iporliiinties that may l>e placed within their 
reach. At the sumc time a^s a measure in consonance with the 
views expressed ahovt , we would remodel the so eall<'d Anjylo- 
Voinacular Schools, now cMstinjif at the licail quarters of each 
distnetj double or l.rchle the present fees, ainl re-cast the coii- 
stilntion of these institutions, so that the followinj.^ results may 
he secured: — the leuKival of the temj»(ation, which is now held 
out by low fees and a low standard, to obtain the men\stsnia Iter- 
in;' of English to the total nei^lect of ediicalion of any other 
kind or in any other wav ; the reduction of the excessive cost to 
Government of a Ijov’s En!>1ish eilucatioii so as to set tree the public 
funds, which ri^^hts should he expended on a more public and 
^neral scheme, and are required for that purpose; the elevation 
of the standard of ediieation, so that the En;>'lisli instruction 
given may be soniewhat less crude and contemptible, thau it 
now must in most cases be confessed to be. 

We cannot, however, sympathize with the outcry for Normal 
Schools, at least to sii<*h an extent os to persuade oui strives that 
all endeavour to cilueate and improve tlie edu(‘ation of the 
masses, is us so much strength wasted; unless we have specially 
trained teachers to place over the schools established. Normal 
School teachers are ver^ well in their way, and much to be 
desired. But smvly it is not meant to he said, that we should 
have normal schools teaeliers for our village Chatsalees? Unless 
the Government find the pay, such teachers will never be at the 
head of village schools; so that their sphere of usefulness, is 
limited to superior sidiools^, either Government or private. The 
want of normal schools, and normal school tiCacliers, is then no 
sufficient reason — none at all in fact —why no efforts should be 
made wit^ such ngenev as is available, j>e it iuditferent, or had 
even; or why the full tide of Govern inenl aid and endea- 
vour should be checked. 'The people are,^ in scriptuie phrasoi 
'perishing for lack of knowledge,' while Government propose 
to rear scientifically trained tcacdiers, by a process necessarily so 
slow that years must elapse before they will be ready. The 
growing desire for education will create the demand for im- 
proved teachers, just as it haa done in other countries. In 
other words, the latter will follow the former, as its conse- 
qnonco and result, and not ptecedo it as fis cause. The 
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contniry wiiy of thinking, however, is in keeping: with tlio 
straining after ])erferiion, and the lofty siaiidai'd that hue 
marked the ediieation policy of the CSovernnient from the 
he^innin^. They despise the day of small things, contemn 
tlie Imiiikle ellorts of an iinpoverished and ludated ])e()ple, and 
alaise, us incttrri^ihle blockheads and iinpracticaldc obsti motives, 
the hereditary school mastei’s of the ik'ojjIc, \Aho nev(‘rtheless 
hold the poMlion, and exercise the in lluence, which are just the 
position and iiillueuce that (joviTiimeiit seek to iill aiul diree.t. 
There aie numbers of sebools and sehoolniabters ; but because they 
are iinporle(d, they are tabooed and nef>‘leeted, and (foveriinient 
set themselves t<j eonstitiite an entindy new agency, about whieli 
mt ()ii(‘ would (|n.ii’rel were not the ])ressin^ iiiterc'sts ol' the people, 
and their strong prejudices, points for consideration in the 
(|ucstion. 

We have then no objection to Kn^lisli stdiools and Normal 
seliools. Hut our advice is that the steed i)e not allowed to st-arve, 
while the j^rass is tyrowiii^. Let not these otherwise desirable 
iiistit utioiis stint the funds and enci^ies that should be devoted 
to the broader, the more imperative demands of popular education 
and advancement, miudi less absorb them ; an 1 wo should be 
s|Hriully careful how the spin lous outcry for Kn^lisli — not Kn^flish 
literature and science, nor English othies — 1)ut the meehanical 
power to read and write that laii^iia^e, be it never so imperfectly 
anil unt^rammatically, is ^‘rafiiied, at the saeritice of the more 
impoitant interests that the State is supposed to have at lieailt, 
in a scheme of public edmation. 

The sites of the Yernacniar Schools we have proposed for the 
chief town in each Zillah, slioidd be judiciously selected, and the 
mas1.ers should be natives of the province, the best 1 hat can he had. 
A fee of 4 annas a head ])er month, *nnd in the lowest class or 
classes £ annus, might be safely levied. Tiie currieuluin of studies 
must, for this sujierior class of schools, be higher than can just at 
present be furnished from the existing school-book series ; but 
this is a want which it may not be diilicult in a short time to sup- 
ply! hy the translation of standard works, cither from the English 
or Bengali, We have proposed an English master to teach the 
rudiments of that language to the highest class or classes, but 
always in subordination to the more immediate objects of the 
institutions. We have provided for thirty scholarships in the 
three Zillah schools, which should be invariably filled from the 
pergunnah schools, to which we shall come presently. The seho- 
lurship boys might be allowed a preferenti^ claim to the post of 
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perffnnn ib S(i]i()i)Ima<itor. Mi»re than this it is at present impos- 
sihlc to jieeomplish. We can no more provide all the indigenous 
rural sehools with masters educated in our more expensive insti- 
tutions, a complete education in which almost implies means 
and a positiem iu tlie social (^rade above the ayera^e, than 
we can ever supply normal school tciwjhcrs. A mml schoolmaster 
earns, in one way ur another, fiom three to four rupees a month ; 
and he is not underpaid, if the poverty-stricken condition of the 
people he taken into consideration. But hoys whom w^e have 
passed Ihnni^h our per^nnnah schools, and then taught in our 
zillah schools, cannot l>c exiiccted to c(»nf.ent themselves w'ith so 
ineafTer a livelihood as that ailbrded in the position of a village 
schoolmaster. In prex-ess of time, however, utul without any 
violent dis])laccmcnt or rcvolutnm, wc may be able to sup])1y 
many rural schools with masters educated in por*^minuli schools; 
the sons and uatiiral siurehsors of the ohl Obodhans, or (roo- 
rooniohaslioys us they are called in Bcn^'al. When this step 
is (gained, half the iiattle of popular education will have lieim 
fought out, and the iniprovenient and progress of the edu- 
cation of the rural population would be measured by, and depend 
upon, the improveineiit and proo^ress of the hi{;hcr tjovinmuient 
institutions, instead of the twr), as now, bein;^ dissevered links of 
the same chain, or disjoint ed members of the same body educa- 
tional, without the smallest sympathy, the one with the other. 

The total expense of the ttirce zillah schools to bo established 
ajfd inuintainod at the cost of (loveminent, would bo 327 Rupees 
{>er month, or 3921 Itiipoes per annum; while the fees, which 
mi((ht most properly be made available as u set off against this 
expenditure, will, it may be reasonably calculated, amount to from 
one fourth to one third of the same. 

H. Establish at the most ceutrieally si tuat ed, or most populous 
.vilIs^;e in each per^uniiah, a vernacular school, with the follow* 
ing scale of establishment and allowanecs : — 


Head Pandit 

Boy, as an attendant. ... 
Contingenees and prizes 
Three scholarships at 2-8 
Three ditto at 2 


... 10 0 0 
... 18 0 

... 3 8 0 

7 8 0 

. . 6 0 0 


Total Rupees 28 8 0 
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wliorc the iiimibor of l)oy.s attending a perijunnah school 
oxK’cedod 130, "o M^ouhl iidd an 

AKsistiint Ihindit . ... . 6 0 0 

The MchohirsliipH in these j^erj^unimh si'hools should he awarded 
to the best hoys of the aided rural schools, or, if on eon si d era- 
lion it seamed advisalJe, uii»ht. he set apart exelusively for the 
sons of anted rural school masters. These pprjruniuih schools 
\Aould require the closest altenti«)ii and supcTvision ; and for these 
purpose*!, a system of circles of visitation would he recpiin'd, wliieli 
should he made to ciuhraee aided aiul inspciLt'd riiial scliools. 
The fee in per^nniiah schools, iiii^ht he IWed at one anna six 
pie, or one anna only per inuntli. Siuijdieity ami mcxpensiveiiess 
should he aimed at iii the ccuidnet of these schools. Tliesu])plv 
of Ixtoks, while abundant, should consist of cheap w'orks ; and 
every lad be required, or iiidiieial to pos'-ess copies. The pundit 
mi^ht he custodian, and he allowed a eonnnission on the nioiithly 
sales. We w^oiild endeavour fo abolish the practice of serihhlin^' 
or cipherinj^ on tlie iloor, which, though a method ])iactieal 
euoii«j>h, IS calculated to admit imperfections into the insliuctioii 
so cominunic'ited, ap«l is ohjectionahle in other rnsiiecis also. 
An ahundam'C of cheap slates and hlauk l)oards would he 
xcellent substitutes. 

Wc are aware that VernKMilar Schools wore established at 
nmnerous places in the Lov/er Provinei‘4 some years asyo, and 
W'ere at last abandoned as entire failures. Hut this w^as the lesult 
of an almost entire want of proper in.'^pect ion. Thepumlils wero 
allowed to do just as they liked, and like all Asiatics, wdio have a 
singular lack ol' any thin^^ like a sense of duly, lajisod, in the 
ahsonee of close and oareful supervision, into the uttermost 
indilfercnce and idleness, as far as their iminedialc charges w'ore 
concerned. Fietitiems returns saved them an immense deal of 
tronhle, and shielded them from censure, and when any speeiid 
effort was necessary, a few^ piee judiciously distributed purcliased 
the temporary attendance of a decent iiiimlier of b(#ys, 'J'lie 
system of course broke dowm to the surjir'se of no one. Hut 
now that there is a special bureau for the direction and manage- 
ment of educational uilairs, with Inpectors, and Suh-Tnspeclors, 
native scdiools will be, or ou^^ht to he, efficiently supervised, and 
the pundits no lonf^cr left to their owm devices and proclivities. 
Fre(pieut visitations and strict superintendence wdll keep them 
to their duties ; while rewards and ailvancement w'ill provide 
some stimulus for their pupils. 

It is impossible hero to enter more minutely into detail ; and 

I. 
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we nhall content ourselves with affording an approximation to 
the cost of Pcr^imnah Schools for three districts of the province. 
Some of the ])ur^iniiahs of the division^ are so small in extent^ 
that it would not be necessary to have a school in each. Say 
that schools were established in 100 porgunnahs. The total 
cost would be at 2S<S for each school, Itupees 2,850 per month, 
or per annum •*} t,3U0. The fees levied in these Suhools would 
not bo of much avail as a set oil' against this expenditure. Their 
aggregate woiihl, however, afford an ample fund fur additional 
pundits, whore su<‘h wore rc«|uircd. The above would be tho 
maximnm cost to Government; but the pnnditshiiis of these 
schools would advantageously be divided into three classes, on 
ton, eight, and six llnpees a mouth ; so that the snm total is sus- 
ceptible of some diminution on this account, and might on the 
average lie stateil at 2,070 per mensem, or 82,040 ]>er annum. 

III. Let all the rural schools or fees, as far as can be done 
without excessive inconvenience, be visited, and a certain nninlier 
within the limits of each pergunnah, say as many as six in some, 
and three in others, be selected by the Deputy Inspector or 
Inspector. The points for consideration in the. selection, should be 
locality in a populous villi^ or neighbourhood ; the existence of 
a permanent school house or place which would afford accommo- 
dation as such; the duration of the school; tho number of 
pupils; the character of the Obodhan orteaehcr; his willingness 
to submit tiO visits from the Deputy Inspector, and to use books 
that would be su])plicd him for his school. There arc other 
minor points, which do not need spccitication. Let the Obodhans 
or teachers of all such selected sdiools be paid by Uovei'nmont 
monthly one or one rupee and a half, and in special cases, two 
rup^, as a gront-in-aid. 

This may appesw a tnvial measure ; but, if we are not much 
mistaken, it would be regarded otherwise by those mainly 
interested. A man who earns from two to four Bupees per 
month, as the little all on which he most subsist, would not ordi- 
narily despise a clear and certain addilion of one, or one rupee and 
a half, to his slender pittance. Living well, as thinc^ go in the 
Mofossil, on two annas a day, tliis addilion would find him food 
for a week; and however insignificant it may sound or appear, 
it would have its weight with the recipients. We may calonlate 
that about 600 mral schools would be aided in this inexpensive 
way. The aid so mven to so man^ schools might very properly 
he regarded id thebght of a rctuning fee, in retom for which 
we ifoonld, in the generality of oases, be enabled to direct the 
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innnoncc of tlio oltl Obodhaiifi, to lay tlicir overt antagonism, 
to iiiblil a few ideas of progress into their heads, to place 
some hooks in tlieir hands, and through them in the hands 
of their pupils, to improve the manner and material of their 
inst i-nutions, to supply a stiinnlus to their rude pupils, to rc> 
move some prejudices, and generally to encourage, foster and 
strengthen any desire that might exist for knowledge and 
informaLion. And when the old race of Ohodhans have retired 
from tliuir spheres of labor, we should bo in the best position 
to reiilaoc t.Iicm gradually, in many cases with teachers educated 
ill our own schools, who thongh not deep in the mysteries of 
seientiiiic teaching, would still be great improvements on their 
prodeia'SKors, and continue to improve with the lapse of time. 
] f we assume then that 500 indigenous rural schools he aided in 
the inaiiiicr above indicated, the monthly expense will be say 
700, or per annum lliijiucs 8,li00. 

We would not rccoininond any peremptory interference with the 
Obodlians, and we would require no periodical returns. Visita* 
tion by UtHcials of the Department would of course be made 
a necessary condition of the grant-in-aid ; and such visitatinu 
freipioutly repeated, in a friendly and conciliatory manner, would 
secure all that is required. A visitor would take down tho sta- 
tistics aud condition of the schools, and should every month 
submit a tabulated statement exhibiting the I'usults of his obser- 
vation. Here wo may also add that if visitors aud Deputy 
Inspectors have tact, and display a friendly spirit aud manner, it 
will not he a matter of much dillieiilty, while it should and 
must he an aim of duty, to visit and improve rural schools 
other than those aided by Government. Of course tho same 
ainoiiiit 01 control and iiilluenee over them, as may be exercised 
over aided schools, cannot ho cxjiected. But there a|>pear8 
no reasonable obstacle to the attaining a degree of iuAucncc, 
wliich will be for good only. Example is catching. The spirit 
of comtieiition and improvement, will he abroad in the land. 
We are indeed afraid to suggest a quid pro quo with regard 
to these non-aidod schools, in return for which our visitation 
and inspection would be so much better tolerated ; for tho little 
bill that we shall have to present will, we fear, be considered 
sutEcieutly formidable already. 

IV. In order to complete the scheme, it would be necessary that 
there should be visitors of circles ; ssiy three in tho Cnltack, and 
two in each of the other Districts, making seven circle visitors, 
a properly qoalided Native Oryali Deputy Inspector for eacli 
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Ziliali^ and an ln«!poctor of Schoolcs, with head-quart era in the 
District, and not at Calcutta. The Visitors and Depulv Insjiec- 
toi*s Khould, hofore every thing else, he natives of the |»rovince, 
and not Bengalees ; and tlie first qualitieation of the luspector 
should be a thorougli jiraetieal acquaintaii(*e with the Vernaciiliir 
of the District. It is a solemn three to give us a local licad, 
who besides having no lueal habitation, cannot personally coin- 
nninicate with the teachers of his schools. The educational ina* 
chine, like every otlier machine, requires constant pructi(*al su- 
pervision by a responsible and capable head ; not a supervision 
which eontenls itself with reports and statements only. All elforta 
lor the advancement of popular education are not unlikely to 
fail «as inevitably as those that have been made heretofore,^ if 
every thing is left to the Pundits and visitors, or even Deputy 
lnspeetoi*s, or what is tantamount to the same thing, if no ha\e 
an Inspector who knows not his woikmoii and his material, and 
his ground too, and is uiiahlo fieely and unhesitatingly to coin- 
iDiiTiicute liis ideas, wislies and advice directly to those whom it 
is his duty most to guide and indiiencc. Tn every case, as far as 
practicable, visitors and Deputy Inspectors should be natives of 
the province. We really do not want BcMigalee scholars, who are 
always hankering after appointments in their own province, and 
wdio liiid no sympathy or coiupniiionship in the Mofiissil, where 
their duty lies, and wdio rouse not a little dislike and oppositiou 
among a population peculiarly prejudiced, by constant roiWences 
to and comparisons with things as they are in the more iavorod 
land of Gaur. The entire establish men t of visitors and Dqmty 
Inspectors, would not cost more than 550 rupees a month — namely 
at au average of thirty rupees a month for visitors, and eighty 
rupees for Deputy luspcctors, with small, though siifticiont, 
travelling allowaiu^cs. 

We have thus sketched in outline a somewhat comprehensive 
scheme, more so at least than any that has yet been tried and 
one that embraces a good proportion of the existing rural schools 
of the people. There is, however, for the present a deiieieney 
or disproportionateness in it, in the provision made for tiding 
the indigenous schools. These aided schools form the links 
uniting the people^s efforts with tliose made by Government on 
their hclialf, and the better aided and more numerous they can 
he made, the closer and more beneficial will bo the connection. 
Any extension of the scheme should therefore be in this direction. 
Wethusadmit that the provision we have made for the aiding 
of rural schools is at present rather insufficient in proportion 
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to llic comparative imi)nvlnnce of that object; hut that pro- 
\ i^i on is susceptible (>f o-radiial and ^Tcat oxtouBioii^ which can 
iMM'lfotcd at anytime, when justilied by success, or made 
pimsible by the ; 5 ro\vtli of funds, W’hieh do not now exist. 
Next in the f^radc; of importance are the Peryfuiiiuih Schools, 
They w'lll alfovd living and practical example to \illagc schools, 
schoolmasters and people. Ere long they will furnish belter 
Ohodhans than now exist ; they will hold (»iib a little career 
to many village school hoys, wdio ollierwise would have to 
content themselves with tlui imperfect and ext.reinely l.mitcd 
instnielion that their present masters are capable of adbnling, 
or to neglect even that from want of a stimulus, an object of 
ambition, llesides these and other advantages, these Peigunnah 
Sehoois w'ould directly educate a proportion of the sebool-g.ung 
])()pulati()n, luiirudy, from tw'o to three thousand boys. And 
finally of great iinportaiiee are the proposed zillali schools. It 
does not speak well for tlie h]ducatioii DepartmcDt, that in the 
great centres of po])ulation, in each of wdiicli from thirty to forty 
thousand native inhabitants are to be found, possessing a greater 
desire for the odueatiou of their rising progeny, and on* the 
whole undoubtedly much better able to pay for the advantage, 
there exist no purely Vernacular (Oryah) schools aliove the 
grade of ordinary chttlmleeii or vdlage S4*li(H)l8. Our plan suppli(»s 
this deficiency, and if judiciously earned out, wwld, w'c have 
every reason to believe, jirove most satisfactory. 

\Ve shall content ourselves willi two more paragraphs. Fiist 
ns to the aggregate expenditure required by such a scheme in 
its completeness; — 

3 Zillali Schools per mensem 337 per annum 3,031 
100 Pcrgniinah do. do. 2,Sr)0 do. 31*, 300 

500 Aided villiigc do, do. 700 do. (S,tU0 

7 Circle visitors do. 315 do. 3,910 

S Zillah Inspectors do. 370 do. 3,340 

Books gratis do. 50 do. 600 

Total Rupees do. 4,41*3 do. 53,304 

By fees, and a reduetion of expenditure in the present Anglo-i 
Veriiacular Zillah Schools, the total cost miglit be reduced, in 
round umnbers, to half a lakh of rupees. It w^ould of course ba 
confined to that tract of the country, which is culled the Mogul* 
bundee, or settled part, which, if we are to accept the census of 
1S54, the latest that has been made, contaius a population of 
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2,550,000. This, however is, as w’e have already remarkccl, pro- 
hahly an exa^'^erated whicdi nii^ht, witli a])|)ro\unate 

accuracy, be converted into 2,000,000. The expenditure uf the 
Iialf lakh would tliereibrc be at the rate of about 43 pie a head 
per auiiiim. 

In the second place we have to indicate the source from which 
the public funds may hereafter be pfreatly relieved of the 
Imiden of this expeditiire. The Mogullmndce of Orissa, is a 
tenijiorarily settled tract, the current settlement expiring in lfS07. 
The RIofiissil Jumrna, or jjioss land Revenue, may be assumed 
as twenty lukhs of Rupees. Judging from the results of the renewal 
of settlements of isolated estates within the Mojiiilbundee, or 
adjacent to it, which, having had shorter terms to run than the 
general settlemenls of the Province, have been Rincc made 
afresh, and judging also from the great enhancement that has of 
late years taken place in the value of laud and it^i produce, it is 
not loo much t# predict, indeed it seems well w'ithin probabi- 
lity that the resettlement of the province would, in 1867, yield a 
land revenue of frc'ra twenty-two to twenty-four lakhs of Uu]>ces. 
Is ITlerc any resonahle object iou why a slight cess should nut be 
added to this jumina, for educational purposes? Two per cent 
would yield iiom 4t to 1*8,0()0 Rupees; and this would go a long 
way tow’ards the aggregate outlay on education. Other sources of 
Revenue, annually on the increase, may be supposed f(»r the 
nonce to supjdy the balance. This principle of levying on, or 
adding to, the jumma of the land at settlement, such a cess as 
the above, is one that has been acknowledged, if not acted on, 
by Government, and to our a])prehension is most equitable and 
just in the abstract, and w^ouhl effect so light an enhanceiuent of 
the rent-payers’ burdens, as to bo hardly appreciable. In the 
case of this Province, tlic Government are fettered by no unwary 
promises as in permanently settled estates, and ere tliey promul- 
gate any, we think it would be worth the while to take the 
matter into consideration. Half a lakh of Rupees thus contribu- 
ted by the people themselves, with any further allowance from 
Imperial funds, which it might please Government to make, 
would, or should, do a great deid for tlic cause of popular cduealion 
in this long neglected, but promising province of British India. 
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Anr. IV. — 1. TThtorg of the Jlilitar// TrannarfhniH of the Bntkh 
Eation in Tiithittati from the year 1713. By Hubert Orine, 
F. A. S. Madras : re-printed by Fliaroali & Co, 

2 . — Vuhlic lieeonh. 

W E wonder bow many peojde have road iliroiiirli Orme's 
IJindostan. Maonulay, indeed, bsia proiionnoed that old 
world author to be inferior to no English Instoriau in style 
and power of painlinjj: ; but then ho is oppressive from the 
load of detail. His work is not a history properly so called, 
such as Alacaulay himself would have written, but a graphic 
report by ‘our own correspondent/ A hundrtf years hence, 
]*eoplc will prefer to read the annals of the Crimean War snni- 
inevl up into a sinj^le chapter by some iiiture Clibbon, rather 
than labour throu^'li Dr. llusseli’s pictur(‘S(pie but lonfy-wiiided 
volumes. In the same way the present generation will probably 
prefer reading a c(»ncise narrative of the course of events in early 
Madi’as history, to wading through the mass of facts recorded 
by old Orme. 

But there is another circumstance which interferes with the 
popularity of Orme^s work. The period to which it refers is 
extremely limited, extending over sixteen years only, namely, 
from the year jireccdiiig the French occupation of Madras in 
171*6 down to the triumphant capture of Pondicherry in 1761. 
Of the previous history of India his knowledge was very slight 
and untiiistworthy ; and the later history he never atempted. 
Then, again, the bulk of his woik is chiefly devoted to the pro- 
gress of affairs in the Madras Presidency. Ho did indeed spend 
some years of his early life in Calcutta, and thus has incorpor- 
ated in his annals a narrative of events in Bengal both before 
and after tbe Black Hole tragedy in 1766. But throughout the 
period to which he restricted himself, Madras stood prominently 
forward in British India; whilst during a large portion of that 
period he was himself a member of the Council at Fort St. George. 
In Madras, therefore, his very minuteness of detail has served to 
perpetuate his memory and concentrate his fame. His work is a 
treasury of authentic stories of the early deeds of the Madras 
Army, and thus has been for generations the delight of every 
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camp anil canloiniieiit tlirou^hoixfc llio PrcMilotK'v, wlticli oculd 
boaht the jiusscFsion of volunu's which up to the nionieut of the 
prO'=ent irpuhlication have heoii both costly anil rare. With 
Ornie in hauil any Madras resident can point out the spot where 
l^Ialfiize Khan was beaten by tlic French at St.Tboinc, and where 
Count Lally jdantod the guns Avliieh were to hatter down the 
avails of Fort St. George. Moreover tlie topographical know- 
ledge i)i Orine extended to almost every part of Southern India, 
which was at that time known to the European. Mysore was 
indeed 'a ferra 'niroyinht \ but with all the famous loc.ililies be- 
tween the eastern (iliats and the sea, he seems to have been 
thoroughly familial. Tlie old eanip at Trichinopoly, the sacred 
island of Seringhain, the broken ramparts at Areot, the great 
pagoda at Coiijeveram, the precipitims ruck at (linjee, the blood- 
stained foit at Vellore, and oven the remains of Diilcli glory at 
Pulicat and Sadras, are all invested with the liveliest iniercst by 
tlie graphic pirn' of the bid antiquarian. 

Having said thus much for Orme we dismiss him without 
furtlur ceremony, lleceiit researches in the Madras records 
have thrown a nevv light ujion the early progrc'-s of BntiNli settle- 
ments in this country ; and accordingly by their aid we purjiuse 
to sketch the early iusiory of Madras from the foundation of 
Port St. George dov\ii to the period when the annals of the 
Presidency begin to connect theinsolves with those of India, a 
dale which coincides with the close of the period treated by our 
historian. 

Early in the seventeenth century, whilst James I was study- 
ing Hebrew at ILimpton Court, the English and Dutch were 
trying to estaldish fortified Victories on the Coast of Coromandel, 
in order to exchange the cloths of that locality for the pepper 
and spices of Java and the Moluccas. The Dutch came first and 
erected a grea^ square massive Fort at Pulicat, about 8U miles to 
the north of the present site of Madras, and another at Sadras, 
about 30 miles to the south of that site. At Pulicat scarcely a 
vestige is to be found of the Dnteh of tlie olden time, beyond a 
quaint burying ground, a street lined with trees, a few Dutch 
houses, anu a few heavy masses of half buried brick work, which 
serve to show where the Fort once stood. But at Sadras the 
destruotion has been but partial, and the hand of time has dealt 
lightly with the mins. The watch towers and stair cases, the 
(loveruor’s house and the OfiBcers quarters, the barracks, the cells 
for prisoners, the magazines, the store rooms, the'ramparts,~all 
are Biill there, showing the heavy brick work, and neatness and 
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primness of slyloj for wliich the Dutcli were so celebrated.^ 
At this early epoch the English tried to settle at Pulicat along 


* W(s know of no place in India so redolent of old Dnlok life in India, 
ns Sadias. There the pil^iin may wander, not only through the old Fort; 
but ihnni^h the Governor's otfiuial residiMice, now a traveller's buntralow, 
and above all, through the ruins of Mylin Heer's ma^iiificmt {garden Louse; 
and at la^t he will almost fancy that the f^reat lucrehant jirinces of the 
aeventmith l■^ltupy have but juht vanished an ay, with their hu^'e pities, 
their iiery schiuips, and their stately vrows. The following; exiraets from 
some notes taken on the B])ot about a year a^o by the writer of tlie pioseiit 
article may bo not wilbout interest. 

“ I'he Fort at Sadras must have been a very iinposinpr place a centuiy' and 
a half a^o ; and enough of the fortifications are still standiii;;, to show the 
great strength of the inasoniy, as well as the an .uigciiient and plan of the 
l>lacc. The visitor can still walk along the elevated terraces, and examine 
the iiiagii/iiics, the store rooms, the tmisury, tho barracks, and the terrible 
diiiig(X)iis. He may still enter the residence of the Commandant, and even 
ascend to the watch towers and guard-ioouis. Ihit tlicre, in a s^iot once an 
aiciia of constant hiisiness and hustle, all is silent and dipolate. The pur- 
ple couvi)l villus luxuriates amongst the ruins, and iioUiitig is heard but the 
R>deTM!i roar of the waves, which dash u[Km the sandy beach unchanging and 
uncliangtN'iblc. 

“The Foii was onuinally a great square, or rather a parallelogram, rising 
up to a coiibideiablc height on a sami} emiucuce within three hundred yards 
of tho bua. It soouis to have been about six buiidved feet long, and four 
hundred feet broad All round the Fori ihero was a double line of wall, 
or rather two walls, with the space between them lilled up with earth so 
as to foiin a magiiiticciit terrace walk; and each corner of this large forti- 
fied parallelogiaiu was formed by a strong bastion. Witliiii the Fort 
on the land sule, was the iiiio of han-acks ])rotccie(l by the massive walls. 
On the B(*a side were the watch towel's, ami quarters of the Oflicers of the 
garrison. On either side is a well constructed bomb proof magazine, lu the 
south-west corner is the old burial ground, with its massive tombstones of 
Hciil])turtid granite, where many a troublixl and aching bosom found a resting 
place at last Tlie entrance to ilie Fort is composed of a beautiful and 
strongly built archway, surmounted by a tower ; and near it is a large well, 
bulHcieiit to have furnished a coutmuous and plentiful supply of water to the 
whole garrison. Huch was the Fort of Sadras in the olden time, when the 
Dutch merchants lorded it over their little territories, and treated all other 
Kuropcans with ilie utmost suspicion and disdain, Rising abruptly from 
the sea, it must have been seen from distant ships miles and mues aw^. 
At the same time the unhealthiness arising from the height of the wafls 
must have been greatly tempered by the glorious sea breeze, which rushed 
along the terraces and tlnough the watch towers and guard rooms, bringing 
to the weary denizens of the Fort all the freshness and coolness of the radi>* 
ant waves. Once more we may fancy we hear the gun announcing the arri- 
val of another ship in the omng, and sec in our mind's eye the stolid 
Dutchmen, cut off from their native land, eagerly drinking in the news of 
the landing of their own William of Orange ou the shores of Great Britain, 
or listening anxiously to the story of his mighty and desperate struggle 
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with the l)utch| but the arran^ment botwcon such commercial 
rivals was altotrother impracticable. They then ti icd a iicig;h- 
bouriug locality^ but it did not answer. At last in 1030^ ti e 

against tho overwhelming power of Louia. (hiiv more wo may hoo a trem- 
bling harkara hnnying in with the terrible nows that the AlahiattaH are 
once again plundering and ravaging the Carnatio ; whilat iliu sudden clang- 
ing uf the midnight alnria bell is Hummoning all bands to get in Ibe 
goods from the town, to setvc out amiiiunili(»n, or to man the walls 
Once more we may aee all the airitation and bustle of that (|uainl ohl h'ort, 
from the stately iioveinor of the settlement., to the young boy in tho coun- 
ting bouse, or the cuiaeiated i>risoner hi the and feviTish dungeon ; whilst 
the Wiiichint'n of the night aie straining their eyes fiom evciy tower to eatch 
the tiist glitn]>sc of those teutons liros whiih generally hei aided tiie ap- 
proach of thal terrible and StiMige foe. Ihit .dl is sih'iit now Highly ;\ears 
nave passed away sieee Ibat stiange old seltlenmit felMiito Hritish li.iiidH, 
'J'hat too was a stiniiig time. The Tigeis ol Mysore were desolating the 
Caniaiie np to the very walls of Foit St, tleoige, when a prompt old Kiig- 
lish (lencial mined tlieFoif in all diiectnms Ic^t it should fall into tin* hands 
of llyder, and lelt little beyond the ciacLcd and ^haiiolvd \valls in the state 
they SUV slandiiig now. 

“ One ppcuharity ol tlio old Dutch Fort at Sadras is so illustrative of Iho 
national ch.inwler, that it must not he passed iinnotiecd. In all diieclioiiB 
we see inaniiestatioiiH of that peiuluu squateness, neatness, piimiiess of de- 
sign, which gives to the whole gioup of buildings and Hiiiiounding walls 
almost the up]KSiTanee of a neat incslel of something still larger and grander. 
Kvei3thiiig heems to have been ordeied, legulaled, and cut by rule and 
square, fiiuii the staii cases and terruceH to the watchUiwers and guard- 
rooms. ilut this same love of (U'der and rule rendered the Dutch ivniorscless 
and iiirxoiahle towaids prisoners and deseitcrH. The wretched victinia wero 
consigned to honible dungeons, rarely lo quit them exeejit to enter their 
graves. Delinquents and dciaulters weie iieuted with ajiB]>nring seventy 
ainouiiting almost to femcity; and wc may reiu,u'k that, next lo the In- 
qiiisilioii, few administiatioiis were nioru relentless and cruel than those of 
the Dutch (Jlovoriiors ni India and Dalavia 

“ A hundred yards inland from the Fort stands what was once the town 
house or otheia! residciico of the lliitcli CiovenKU*. It consists of one ample 
hall, with rooms on either side, and a long s]>aeious verandah in front. Tliis 
building is also interesting to the visitor, inasmuch us at present it tbriiiB 
the traveller's bungalow; and we may add, for the information of tourists, that 
free accoiumodatioii may be obtained at all times, only the traveller must take 
his own provisions and mattresses. TJie most curious feature connected 
with this building is the quaint old garden. * An English garden in Lidia 
disappears entirely in a very few years, if no attention is paid to the eiiiti- 
vation ; but though nearly a century has pasHcd since this DuU'h gar- 
den wae left to itself, the laiina siij] remain. Evei^funcifully cut lied, and 
straifj^lii prim jiath, was lined with brick covctimI with white chuuam ; and 
to this day tho lines still remain to indicate the beds and pathways of oldeu 
time. There too are the solid seats, the massive walls, the neat tank with 
little channels for watering the beds, and iho luxuriant remains of tn^os and 
flowers which still straggle against thick overgrowth of prickly pear. • 
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year boforo tbe sitliiipf of the Long Parliament, a Mr. Day 
proceeded to the Port.nguc.se settlement at St. Thome, where 
he I'omul unexpected encouragement from both the Portuguese 
authorities aud the native powers. A lil.tle strip of land along 
the shore, about five miles long and one mile inland, was obtained 
from tlie llu]a]i of CJhandragheri on payment of an annual rent 
of 1200 pagodas ;* and an oblong fort facing the sea was cons- 
tructed without delay, and named after the patron Saint of 
Mug land, — Fort St. (jeoige. 

The state of the country round about tbo little Port would be 
a marvel to tiic present generation. The Mussulmans had not as 
yet ])ressed so far to the south, whilst even the Mussulman kings 
of the Dekhan (the count ries 1> ing between the Nerbiidda and 
the Kristna) were as yet independent <»f the (ircat Mogul, The 
itajah of Cliandraglieri was a Hindoo, — the representative of 
tlie i»nee famous Native sovereignt)'^ of fiijuiuagur, the last of 
the great Hindoo kingdoms, u Inch had been overtnnied about 
eighty years previously by a coiifederiiey of tbe Mussulman 


“ But this Town llouao and gi-ave looking ^rden are dwarfed into iiiai^- 
niticaiii.'(> hy the Ridti of the ina^iiifimit (inrdeii House, which once rone in 
stately ^.(iideur nuarJy half a nnie inland, and where tho Diitchiuon of old 
displayed their taste tor ilowers and canals to their heart’s content. There 
was once the Dntchinan's bean ideal of luxury and reined digfnity. A quaint 
hut splendid edithn.*, strong as a (uistlc, hut rendered light and eleg^unt by 
its giiu-eful t4)wera, elevated Uuiaces, and curious arches. The gardens 
spieading over four auies wein all cut up into straight walks, mathematical 
l)eds, and endkss water channels. Trees and Jlowers all were luxuriant hut 
trim; and the detp w*atois of the lake-like tanks, were as solemn and ini- 
perturbable as a Dutch canal. In a word, all the wonders of a rosidoiice at 
the Hague were reproduced in that sandy plain. The indications of the past 
arc still so fresh, that the imagination easily calls up a picture of the days 
that have been. Tlie walks once more alive with young Dutch tiaders, so- 
lemn as judges ; and with lair young vrows, stately, prim and blooming as 
the precisely cut Ms of flowera. From yonder tower a starched lady in 
ruflies may liavc been looking down upon the yellow lotus dowers in iliat 
deep lake; or watching the Governor and Council sitting in that small em- 
bower^ island, with the etermd schnaps and coifee and stujiendouh pipe. All 
is intensely Dutch, and yet here and tliere glides a wild Hmdoo,or a jewelled 
and hangled Ayah. But aU ia a dream of the past. Silence and dosolation 
arc the only denizeue now ; aud nature alone luxaiiates amongst the ruins." 

* The original grant on gold leaf was preserved for more than a oentury, 
but appears to have been lost during the French occupation of the Fori, 
1746 - 48 . 
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kings of the Dekhou.* Seven years after the foundation of 
Fort St. George, the poor Uajah of Clhaudragheri was com- 
pelled to fly before the advance of the Mussiduiuiis, aud to talce 
refuge in Mysore, leaving his territory in the Carnatic, inclu- 
sive of the English settlement, in possession of the MuHsulniau 
king of (Joleonda, the tnoderii llydernhail. 

AJeautime tlie English at Fort St. George began buying up 
cottons and iiiushus, and selling btokiug glasses, knives, lead, 
aud crimson and green cloths after their usual fiibhion. To the 
north of the Fuit sprung up a laigc Native village of mud and 
bamboo, which formed the nucleus of the modem Black towu. 
Immediately to the south was a little iishiiig village, nhere the 
inhahitauts hod been iishing and making nets since the days of 
Hama, aud u here they are lishiiig and making nets still, just 
aathey did in (bys ot yoie, aud utterly regardlt^ of the world 
around. Further to the south, about three or four miles from 
the Fort, was the decaying Furtuguesc settlement of Sb. Thomu ; 
whilst inland beyond the English territory were groups of native 
villages, which still g^vo tlicir names to the now fushiouable 
quoi'ters of the modem city of ALidras. When the Itajah of 
Oliaudragheri fled into exile, the English obtained a fresh lease 
from tlie Shah of Golcuuda on the old terms of 120U pagodas 
per annum; and also kept a Brahiuiu vakeel at the court, who 
transacted all the business, and sent them all the news. 

The interior of the Fort was arranged in a strictly commercial 
style. There were some twenty soldiers, aud a staU* of civilians 
in the old fushionod grades of uppreutiees, writers, factors, and 
merohants. There was also a governor and a chaplain. All the 


* The old nindoo euipiro of llijituiagnr, extended daring the fifleenth cm- 
tary over the greater pait of Southern India, and tboH nearly corresponded 
to the ptesent limits of the Madras Presidency. Its mvtropohs on the river 
Toomhuddra was literally constructed of granite of the rycluppan style of 
masonry ; and to this day the luins are said to he the hnest in all Indio. 
There ia a continued auccession of «treets, interaertod hy aqueducta and paved 
with granite, for a distance of three miles ; whilst the temples, and other build- 
ings public aadj^vate, are on a colossal scale and of tlic purest style of Jlindoo 
anihitecture. extent and grandeur of this rity of the dead, arc sufficient 
to indicate the greatness of the old Hindoo sovereignties before the advent 
of the MuMuInians. The Forts at Vdlore and Ohaiidraghon were built by 
the ^ianagur Rigdis. JbCqalithe last ruler was di^oated in 1661 on the 
plains of Teilioc^ by a oonfederaoy of the four UluMulman liihaha of ALmed- 
nuggur, Bcjauoor, Golcondo, aud Heeder; and until within a comparatively 
rceeut period ais hood was preserved in tii« dty of Bqapoor. 
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oivilianSj from the youngest appicntice fresh from Christas Hos- 
pital up to the governor himself^ attended morning and even- 
ing prayers daily, with two sermons on Sundays, and something 
extra on Wednesdays. The Directors moreover sujtjdied the 
Fort liberally with Bibles and Catechisms, and a copy of the 
five folio volumes of Poole's Synopsis for light reading. The 
scale of salaries was somewhat limited; apprentices only getting 
£5 a year, the chaplain £100, members of council £100, and 
the governor £300; but then considerable fortunes could be 
made by private trading. The entire establishment, excepting 
the soldiers, took their meals together, so that board and lodg- 
ing were furnished by the Directors in addition to the pay. 
Tlie whole English population of the place varied from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty souls, according to the number .of sold- 
iers, which varied with the times or rath(T with the fears of 
the Directors at home. A number of native peons were also 
taken into military service, and aimed with swords, bucklers, 
bows and arrrows, and other primitive weajions of the country. 
Morals were at a low ebb of course. Drunkenness and dicing 
were the great vices of the time ; whilst l)oth soldiers and civili- 
ans naturally inclined tonvards the women of the country, especi- 
ally towards the Popish Portuguese women of St. Thome. Some- 
times they desired marriage, but ibis the chaplain resolutely 
refused to perform, uuless the women solemnly renounced 
Popery, and promised to attend the Protestant chapel and profit 
by his teaching.^ 


* Although drunkenneHS, duelling, gambling, and licontiouRness were only 
too common, the Rtnetest rules were laid down fur preserving sobriety and 
morality. Sir William Langhoine in 1G78 issued express orders,— and cer- 
tainly his views were libomi, — that no person was to be allowed to drink 
above half a pint of arrack or brandy and one quart of wine at a time, under 
a penalty of one pagoda upon the housekeeper that supplied it, and 12 Ik- 
nams (about a rupee) upon eveiy guest that had exceeded that modobt 
allowance. Drunkenness was to be punished by a fine or the stocks. All per- 
sons addicted in any way to licentiousness were to be imprisoned si the dis- 
cretion of the Governor, and if not reclaimed were to be sent back to 
England, All persons telling a lie, or absenting Uienuelvos fnim morning or 
evening prayers, were to be fined four fanams for each oflence. Persons 
being out of the Fort after ei«ht o'clock iu the evening were to be punished ; 
and any one committing the heinous offence of getting over the walls of the 
Fort upon any pretence whatever, was to be kept in irons until tlie arrival 
of file ships, and fiien to be sent to England there to receive further 
condi^ punishment. It was also ordained that all persons swearing, curs- 
ing, baiming, or blaspheming the saortd name of Almighty Qod should 
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Tlio iiosition of some of the early Madras Governors n'list 
have hicii a very peculiar one. In Cliarlcs ll's time the French 
and English were allies in Euro])o, hni in the Euat they were 
rivals. On one occasion a French Admiral landed a force at St. 
Tliom^, and captnred the place from the Mnssnlman anthori- 
tics ; and the, Madnu Governor could not help the Mnssul- 
inans to drive them out iMiCiuise of the European alliance, 
and conseqiienily had to give presents of scarlet broad 
cloth, looking glasses, sandals, and other similar ai-ticlcs to the 
Mussulman oflicers at St. Thome, lest they should transmit com- 
plaints of his eondiu't to the court at (jolconda. Then, again, 
the Native great raeu gcncndly, extracted frequent presents by 
tlireatcniag t<i get the town rent raised. Moreover iu 1077 the 
Mahrattas ]M)ured into the C/arnatie. under the celebrated Sivajee, 
and demanded presents, wliicli were of course promptly forward- 
ed. Aleantiinc the Directors at homo insisted n]>oii eolluetiiig a 
house tax in their town at Madriisiiatanam, which was rapidly 
increasing in siae and population; and this step threatened to 
de]>opidate the town, and was only uarriud out with great diffi- 
culty. 

About loss, the year of the " great and glorious” revolution 
at home, a serious danger threatened Fort St. George, and the 
place was pnt into a state of defence. I'he iiidcpcudeut Mussul- 
man kingdoms of the Oekhan had long been a source of annoy- 
ance to the Great Mogul; for every rebellious prince in the 
royal family of Delhi, every disgraced minister or disappointed 
genera], rushed oil' to the Deklian to sequro a refuge, and in 
many cases to procure the means of revenge. The throne at 
Delhi was at this period hold by Aurungzebc, the Oliver Crom- 
well of the East, and perhaps the greatest of all the Mogal 
Sovereigns. The conquest of the Dekliun was his favourite 
scheme, and the grand army of the Mogul was marched to Bija- 
pore and Guleonda, and the Mussulman Kings of the Dokhau 
ceased to lie. Madras thus underwent a farther cliange of masters, 
and had to forward large presents to the Mogul Officers. Bat 

pay a fine of four foname for each ofl'once ; that any two pereone, who should 
go out into the fields to decide a quarrel between them by the swonl or fire 
arms, ehoold he iminisoned foe two months on nothing but rice and water ; 
that any_ soldier giving another the lie should 1 m made fast to a gun, and 
then ntwive ten small blows with a rattan, #ell hud on by the man to whom 
he hud given the lie; and that any officer who should in any way connive 
at the ofleiire, or at any mitigation of the punishment, should fiiffeit a 
month’s wages. 
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meantime Auriin^ze1>e had awakened a new enemy who waa 
ultimately to overthrow the Mojjfiil power. A great army of 
Malirattas under Sivajcc poured into the Carnatic and plundoicd 
Conjevcram, only forty miles from Fort St. George, and then 
advanced ii])on Golconda. A protracted and desolating war l)e- 
tween the Alalirattas and the Moguls ensued, which lasted lor 
ten years, and more than once threatened to overwhelm Fort 
St, George. The principal domestic cveui sin the history of the 
Knghsh settlement at this period wore the institut ion of a May(»r, 
Aldenncn and Ihirgessos in Madras; the rise of the Armenian 
eoiniminily under special privileges; and a great cxehsiugc i»f 
feasting and fesli\i ties between the Dutch (i(»\eruor of Pulieal 
and the English Governor of Port St. George, who were of 
course very good friends during the reign of Dutch AVilliam. 
A famous naval liijht, now quite forgotten, also tjpok place between 
the English and French in the Madras roads and within view of 
the Fort; whilst the Madras territory was oxteiideil a little by 
the possession of some of the villages wliieli make up the modern 
city of JVradras. Tliroughoiit the whole period, iiiterlo|)ers, or 
pirates as they were charitably called, were very t.roiiblesoine ; 
whilst a rival Company started at home, and oeeasioued great 
loss and anxiety. These mutters however are recorded in general 
history ; the following story will pr6\ e more novel and enter- 
taining, whilst largely illustrating the early relations between 
the English and the Moguls. 

About the year 1709 Dawood Khan, a Mogul General of some 
eminence, was appointed by Aurungzebe to be Commander in 
(.Miief of the Carnatic, which of course included the little 
English territory of Madras. The great object of Dawood 
Khan, was to obtain a largo present from the English, and ac- 
cordingly he visited Si. Thome, and hinted that he required the 
modest sum of ten thousand pagodas. At that time the 
Governor of Madras was Mr. Thomas Pitt, better known as the 
grandfalher of the great Earl of Chatham, and the possessor 
of the great Fitt Diamond. Mr. Pitt was determined to 
thwart the avaricioas Nabob, but for some months negocia- 
iions were oondiieted with an outward show of the utmost 
jiossihle cordiality. On one occasion, — Saturday, 13th July 
1 702 — a splendid feast was given to the Nabob in the Consulta* 
tion Room in Fort St. George. The whole entertainment was 
conducted on a magnificent scale. The train bands were or- 
dered out, and the little streets of the Fort were lined 
with soldiers from St. Thomd gate to the Governor’s quarters* 
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A dinner of six hundred dishes was dressed and managed by a 
Persian inhabitant ; at which the Nabob, the Dewan, and the 
liukshee all ate and drank very heartily ; and indeed the de- 
votion of the Nabob to the cordial naters and French brandy 
must have been highly gratifying to his entertainers. After 
dinner the dancing giilt were introduced into the Consultation 
Room to divert the Niil)ub ; and about snnsetthe latter departed, 
annoiineing his intention of getting up early next morning to 
pay a visit t > tlic ships in the roads. Next morning, however, 
it was reported that the Nabob had got so drunk the night be- 
fore Hint he could not go. lint these civilities did not divert 
Dawood Khan from bis jiriinary object — the tim thousand pa- 
godas; and Mr. J'ltt deemed it expedient to form a band of 
Portuguese volunteers, and indeed the Fort was kejit in 
a slate of constjint alarm. On one occasion, when more than 
half intuxie.iicd, the Nabob suddenly moved towards the Fort 
with a great detachment of horse and foot and all his elephants; 
blit w'as indueed to halt until Mr. Pitt could be informed of his 
arrival. The halt ]>rnvod too niiieli for tbo sobiicty of the 
IMubsulman lord, and be staggered into a Port.ugncse chapel and 
slept away until the evening, when be sent a messenger to Gover- 
nor Pitt to tender his apologies for not coming, ami to request 
the favour of a dozen more bottles of cordial waters. A few 
months afterw'urds adiiirs reached a climax. Dawood Khan 
made still greaUT demands, whieb Mr. Pitt resisted. At length 
the Mussiilinan fairly besieged the Fort, cut otf all supplies, 
and seized all goods coming from up country. The blockade 
lasted for three inontlis, after which some kind of compromise 
was clfecticd, and the siege was raised. 

Mr. Pitt was Goreimitr of Madras during the unprecedentedly 
long periwl of eleven years. The most remarkable event in his 
career was the good understanding which he managed to effect 
with the Great Mogid at Dellii. Auningzebe died iu 1707, and 
his three sous as usual on such occasions, engaged in deadly 
conflict for the throne. Shah Alum the eldest took some steps 
to propitiate Mr. Pitt, in order to induce the English Governor 
to arrest and secure a dangerous brother, who might try and 
escape on board one of the vessels in the Madras roads and 
renew the conflict in Bengal. Governor Pitt in return sent the 
most fulsome letters of compliment, by which however he succeed- 
ed in obtaining many decided advantages for Madras. Subse- 
queully Shah Alum ^ined the victory over his brothers, and 
secured the throne without any assistance from tho English. 
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The siiccesRor to Mr. Pitt^ was Gulstoiic A<l(lison, the eldest 
brother of the givat Essayist. Poor (Jnlstoue, however, died a 
month afterwards, leaving a fortune to his celebrateil relative. 
In 1710 Dawond Kliaii wsis finally recalled, and Sadat iillah Khan 
was appointed Dewaii of the Carnatie, who is remarkable in liis- 
tory as being tlie first Dewan or Nabob of the Carnatie, who 
endeavoured to make the olliee hereditary. I»i 1713 Shah 
Alum died at Lahore, and aiiotlierdesperalefratrieid.il strug- 
gle took place between his tour sous ; which after some mouths 
terminated in the death of all four, and the aeeessioii of a ne- 
phew, known in history as Peroksere. About this lime the cele- 
brated Cheen Kulich Khan, the ance»<b)r of the jiresent Nizam, 
was appointed Soiiliah of the Dekhan, under the title of Nizatn-ool- 
Moolk, or ' Regulator of the State’, by whi(di lal-ier desigu.it.ion 
he is generally known. During the reign ol Perokserc, the Eng- 
lish settlement at Caleutta sent an embassy to Delhi; and a fir- 
man was obtained, which settled some disputes between the Go- 
vernor of Port St. George and the Nabob of tlie ('arnatio, and was 
of course received at Madras with every demonstration of respect 
and rejoicing.* But the power of the Moguls was .alre.ady on 
the decline. Perokscrc owed his elevation to two Seiad blathers 
Abdallah and Hussein, and was anxious .to escape from tbeir 
thraldom. Fortune seemed to smile upon the attempt. Abdullah 
was vizier, and he removed the Nizam from the government of 
the Dckhan, and .ippuinteil Hussein in his room ; and Foroksere 
secured the services of the deposed Nizam by proposing to make 
him Vizier in the room of Abdullah, who was to be assassinated. 
The plot was ripe for execution, for Hussein was away in the 
Dekhan. But all went wrong through the criminal weakness of 
Veroksere. He had a favourite, — alow profligate minion who was 
hated by the whole court, and who persuaded the King to post- 
pone the execution of the plot, and to make him* Vizier instead of 
the Nizam. Abdullah discovered the scheme, and saw lliat so 
long as Peroksere lived his own life was in imminent danger. 
Accordingly he made friends with the Nizam, and siunm oned 
Hussein from the Dekhan. The terrible events wliich followed 
have been but too often parallelled in Oriental history, but are 
well worthy of notice. Hussein reached Delhi with 30,000 horse-* 
men, of whom 10,000 were Mahrattas. The very appearance of 
the Mahrattas, Hindoo robbers as they were, suggested ideas of 


* Copies of the correspondence between the envoys and the Calcutta 
govemor sre to be found in the Madras records. 
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massacre and plunder to the Mussulman population of Delhi, In 
a word, the whole city was filled with dread, for every one felt 
that a terrible convulsion was at hand, and no one could foretell 
the issue of the 8tru<rp;1e. A wild rumour suddenly brouj'bt mat- 
ters to a climax. The Mussulmans ruse ap;ainstthe Mahrallas, and 
plunder, fire, and massacre bc^an. Within the Palace another con- 
flict was tukinp' place. Ferukserc had (led for refuse to his harem, 
and refused to leave it. The rude soldiery of the Seiuds rushed into 
the sacred apartments, and soon disco\ cred the nnlniiipy Em}>erur 
in an agony of terror, sinruunded by his mother, wife, and daugh- 
ter, and other princesses. Shrieks and prayera for mercy were of 
coui'sc unheeded. Fcrokscrc was dragged away to a dark chamber, 
and the hot iron was drawn over his eyes ; whilst the boumiiig 
of cannon and strains of music were announcing to the })cu- 
pleof Delhi that the wretched sovereign was deposed, and that 
another jmppet king reigned in his stead. In a few hours order 
was restored, and tw'o months afterwards the fatal bowstring ended 
the days of the nnhappy Feroksere. We need not follow' the 
Mogul history further. It will he sutticient to say that in 1720 
Mohammed Sliah reigned at Delhi, and the Nizam regained 
the government of the Dekhaii. ^ 

Madras history during this period is marked hy extreme qui- 
etude. The rent of 1200 pagodas was regularly paid to Sada- 
tullah, the Nahoh of the Curuatiu ; whilst the Nizam was so 
much occupied with resisting the Mahrattas, and endeavour- 
ing to estaldish liis own in(k‘|H‘ndencu in the Dekban, that he 
dues not appear to have interfered in the Carnatic, and certainly 
did not trouble himself about the little English settlement at 
Fort St. George. These had been money making times, but 
still the Company had found it necessary to appoint a Governor 
of Madras jn-cjiared to cut down the expenditure of the settle- 
ment ; and this ' financial reform was achieved by a Scoteliman 
who had been many years in the naval service, and is still re- 
memliered as Governor hlaerae. The result was that in 1726 
the entire public expenditure of Fort St. George, including all 
the charges for salaiieK, soldiers’ pay, diet, repaiis, miscellaneous 
charges, was reduced from 69,01)0 pagodas per annum to 35,000 
pagodas only ; or rerkoning the pagoda st four rupees, or eight 
shillings sterling, which was about the rate of exchange in those 
days, from about £16,000 to £14,200 a year. At the same time 
the town revenues were 64,000 pagodas, or nearly double the 
whole expenditure of the settlement. 

In 1727 a new charter from the Crown for the establishment 
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of a Mayor and Corporation, was panted to the city of Madras* 
patanam, and was celebrated with much rejoicing, and especi- 
ally with a ^rcat procession from the Governor’s Garden House 
to the Fort, which would seem rather -strange in these days. 
We copy the order of the processiofi as set down in a coutempora* 
ry record, premising that Major Roach commanded the p^rri- 
Bon, and that the Pedda Naik was the hereditary head of the 
town police : — 

Miuor John nonoh on horwhark at the head of a company of 7o.it rntdien, 
vith kcttledrnm, tninipet, and other mnsic. 

The l>aTicin{;r CUrlH with the country music. 

The Pedda Naik on lioracbAck at the head of his Peons. 

The MiirNhall with his stnil* on horseback. 

The Conrt Attoriiicq on horseback. 

The Rcf^iatrar carryim? their old Charter on hoTRcback. 

The Serjeants with their Maces on horseback. 

The old Mayor on the right iiand and the new ^ 
one on the left. > Six li.ilbeiiliers 

The Alderiiion, two and two, all on liorRehack. ) 

The Company's Chief Peon on iior^ehack, with hii Peons. 

The SheriiT with white WAnd on horseback 

The Chief Gentry in the town on horbehack. 

In 1732 Siidatullali Klian, Nabob of tlie Carnatic^ died of 
fpiof for the loss of his wife. He left no children, and bis 
Nabobship was conferred on bis nephew Dost AH, who was 
called Nabob of Arcot from his residence in that (uipital, 
which was about sixty miles from Madras. Meantime the weak- 
ness of the Mogul, and the evil effects of the Mussulman rule were 
shariily felt in Southern India. Under tlie Hindoo Rajahs, the 
tanks or resetVoirs of water, which are alisolutoly necessary in 
the Carnatic, where the rains are scanty and uncertain, were 
constantly kept in repair; but such had been the neglect or 
rapacity of the Nabolis of Arcot, that these tanks had been 
altogether neglected, and rice had risen to a famine price, and 
great privations were endured by the Native population. 

Significant events were now transpiring in India which 
were to culminate in that great change in the relations 
between the English and the Native powers, which ultimately 
led to the establishment of the British supremacy. On the 
Boutbern frontier of the territory administered by the Nabob 
of Arcot, and about two hundred miles to the southward of 
Madras, lay the little Hindoo kingdom of Trichiuopoly, Xn 1 782 
the Rajah of Trichiuopoly died without issue, and according 
to the custom of the time, bis second and third wives burned 
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themselves with his l)o(iy^ or in other words^ became suttee. The 
first wile succeeded to the Government as Ranee, but her au- 
tlioiity wsis disputed by a Prince of the blood. Under Ihese 
ciivuiiistaiicts, the Ranee aiipcaled l-o Dost Ali, the Nabob of Arcot, 
for aid ; and the latter sent an army under his son Subder 
Ali, and his son-in-law Chuiida Sahib, to take possession of the 
kiiii^doin. The name ot Chiinda Sahib should be borne in mind, 
as he eoiidueled all the ne^'oeiations on tiiis oeeiision, and sub- 
BOfjuent.ly rendered himself famous in history. The army 
invaded the territory of Trichinopoly, but could not take the 
capital At lenirlli the Ranee was induced by Chiinda Sahib 
to admit a body of troops. Orme says that she bad fallen in 
love with tlic lattiu i;'cnlleniiiii, but this story is apiicryphal. 
It is certain, however, that (chiinda .Sahih swore on the Koran, or 
rather on a hiiek wrajiped with th«‘ s.nnc .sphmdid covering that 
usually envelopes a Kor.iii, that the tri) 0 ]w so admitted should 
only lie emphwed in the restoration of the Ranee, and should 
then bo withdrawn. Of course such an oath was made to be 
broken ; and it will be siiiKeieiit to say tbar (Miiinda Saliib speed- 
ily mastiuvd the Fort, imptisoiied the iiulortiiuate Ranee, and 
made himself master of the kimjdoni. 

These incidents were duly reported to the Governor of Madras 
by the vakeel at Arcot, but more im|)ort(int events were to fol- 
low. The Miihratias were rapidly bueominfj a power in India, 
Nadir Shah, the usurper of the Persian throne, had advanced his 
empire over Afj^haiiistau, and then marched on to Delhi, The 
sack, massacre, and outras^c which followed in 1739 stiU form 
one of the darkest pao;es in oriental history. The little govern- 
ment at Fort St. George lii'ard the story with distbay, but their 
more immediate fears were excited by the Mahrattas. In the 
year of the Delhi massacre. Port St. George was put in the 
best posture of (Icfeiieo, for advicas were pouring in from all quar- 
ters that the Mahrattas were coming. The Nabob Dost All 
gallantly prepared for action. The plain of the Carnatic is 
surrounded on its western frontier by a chain of ghauts, about 100 
miles from the sea; and the Mabratta army was expected to 
ent^r by the ]fBiSB or gorge of Danialcherry, about 100 miles 
westward of Madras. At this pass Dost Ali posted himself 
with a large army, bii t he was bef rayed. Tiie Mahrattas entered the 
Carnatic by another route, and then attacked Dost Ali in the 
rear; and on the 12th May 1740, the tidings reached Madras 
that Dost Ali was utterly defeated and slain. The excitement 
of that time is strikingly depicted' in contemporary records. 
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Voliintoers were raised, sailers were brought in from the ships, 
provisions wore st(»rod, Iresli guns niountod, native huts cleared 
away from holoiv the walls ; whilst the Mahrattas plundered 
Arcot, Conjeverain, and other plbees in the noiglihoiirhood, and 
behaved in eviuy respect like an army of relentless and reniorseloss 
roblKU's. Korluiuitely they lurned to the south and seized Triehi- 
nopoly, after which Siibder Ali, the sou and’sneeessor of Dost 
All, sueeeoded in buying Ihem olf by the payment of ten lakhs 
of rupees. Jivenlii.illy tiny returned Ihroiinli Mysore to Satlara, 
carrying away C’huiida Sahib, Lite ruler of Triehiiiopoly, as their 
prisoner. 

Suhder Ali was thus relieved, but his distressc‘s wore n(»t over. 
Ills end proved a tiagieal one. IIU falhor had kept laiek the 
tribute due to the Nizam, and coii.we((uei)tlv nt) sooner hud the 
now Nalioh lieoii jilundorod by the Maliratlas, than ho was (sailed 
np<»n to send a vast sum to Ilydoiahad in the shape of arrears. 
Under siieh eireunistanees he alleeted extreme poverty, and a 
desire b) go on a jiilgriinage to Meeea ; A\hilst lie sent the wo- 
men and children of Ids family, together with his treu'^urea, to 
Madras; the wife and ehildren of ('hunda Sahib having already 
found protC(d ion at the I'Veneh settlement of PondieJierry, then 
under the Governinciit of the celebrated Dujdeix. Suhder Ali 
meantime neglected no means to satisfy the Nizam, lie (‘alh‘d 
upon the various eomniaiulers of towns and forts of the (hirnatic 
to pay up th(!!r arn'ars of tribute, but of course met with excuses 
and dela\s, especially from Mortiz Ali, the (Jovernor of the 
Fort of VelL)iv. The town of Arcot lies about Hi) miles from 
Madras, and the Fort of Vellore about 20 miles further; and 
at this juncture Suhder All moved fiom Arcot to Vi^llore, both 
to enjoy the protection afforded by the Fort, and to force Mortiz 
Ali to pay up Ids share of the arrears, llis army eni'am])ed in 
the suburbs and under tlie walls, whilst he resided in the Fort 
constantly attended by a body of guards and a numerous re- 
tinue. But the festival of the Mohurrum arrived, and Suhder 
Ali imprudently permitted the greater number (if Ids rt»tiniie to 
spend two or three days with their families. The very day the 
leave had been grant(^d Ids food was jioisoned/biit ho threw oflP 
the elfects and was iiulueed to beliiw^c that he had (udy suffered 
from an attack of hile. Mortiz Ali uow saw he hud no time to 
lose. An Afghan was found, whose wdfe had been outraged by 
Siibdcr Ali, and who was supposed to be eager for revenge, A 
few of those black Abyssian slaves, who are ever ready to commit 
any atrocity required by their masters, were engaged to assist 
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the Afj'han. At midnight the party entered the bed oharabcr of 
Subder Ali. The servants slecpinp^ round the bed were at 
once seized and disarmed. The Nabob tried to escape through the 
window^ but waa aricsted by*the Af^han^ who first upbraided 
him with his adultery, and llnm avenged the outrage by stab- 
bin^ him with liis poinard until he was dead. The next morn- 
inpf the news of the trajyedy was carried to tlie army, but on 
promise of receiving all arrears of ])ay, the soldiers at once 
acknowledged Mortiz Ali as their new Nabob. The latter 
proceiMled to Aniot wdth great pomp, in order to seize the treasures 
'wliieh would enulde him to keep his promise, but found that 
the said treasures had all been sent away to Madras; and the 
soldiers, not nHseiving ibeir expeeted reward, begun to ieel some 
coinpunelions lor the deed which hud been committed. The 
palaec was surrounded hy a tumult uons mob of excited sepoys; 
and Mortiz Ali in great terror disguised liimself as a woman, 
and quitted Areot at niglit in a covered palanquin, and proceeded 
with all speed to Vellore. Next morning Seid Mahomed Khan, 
son of Subder Ali, was proclaimed Nabob. 

Scarcely bad this revolution trans])ired, when tidings arrived 
that tlic Nizam-ool-Moolk had left the Dekhan with an over- 
whelming army, and was approaching the Carnatic. Tliis event 
naturally created a great sensation. The Nizam iiiarelicd 
through the Carnatic to Trichino)»oly, which he wre ted from 
the Mahrattas. Here an English embassy fr8m Eort St. 
George humbly waited upon him, hut were far too insignificant 
to be honoured with an interview. The Nizam then returned 
to Areot, whore he appointed an adventurer named Ainvar-oo- 
deen to be Nubol) for a lime, promising to give the Nabob- 
ship to Seid Mohamed as soon as the latter arrived at man- 
hood. Tims Auwar-oo-decn had a positive interest in the 
death of the young prince, and another tragedy soon took place 
in the palace of Areot, even more terrible than that which 
had recently transpired in the blood-slaiiicd walls of Vel- 
lore. .In June 174 1 the marriage of one of the relations 
of the late Subder Ali was celebrated at Areot, and the young 
Seid Mahomed presided at the ceremony as head of the 
family. All the members of the house, including even Mortiz 
Ali, were present ; and the regent Anwar-oo-deeu was also invited. 
On the morning of tlie festival, twelve Afghan soldiers, with 
their captain at their head, approached the young prince, and, 
insolently demanded their arrears of pay; and, alter some expostula- 
tions from the attendants, were turned out of the palace by force. 
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Further on in the day, however, they advanced a^ain and apolo- 
gized for their disrespectful behaviour; and this submission re- 
moved all further suspicion of their conduct. In the evening, 
Anwar-oo-deen was said to he' approiudiiug, and aciordingly 
the young prince and all his guests arose iroin ihcir seats in the 
reception hall, and jiassed into the vestibule in order to reeeivo 
the regent at the foot of the steps winch led to it. Foremost 
among the spectators below were the thirteen Afghans, who 
saluted Scid Mahomed Khan with great revereiieo ; and their 
captain then asoendcfl the steps witli the air of a man de^tirous 
of pro|)ituiting his lord. lie was thus permitted to approach 
the person of Seid Mahomed, when he suddmly drew Ins dag- 
ger and stabbed the prinee to the heart with the first blow. 
The marriage rejoicings were in a iiioincnt overshadowed with 
horror. 'A thonsaiul swords and poniards were drawn in an in- 
^fi^.int; the murdcier was cut to pieces on the very spot; and 
‘ t/‘ii of InV aceoinplices suffered the same fate from the fury of 
ti e po|)ulaee below.’* 

Hy tins deed of blood Anwar-oo-ileen heeaine Nabob of the 
^>iruatic; but the eNteot of his impheation is a mj btery which 
lii all piohiihditiV will never be kiunvn. He was the founder of 
the fb.mii<’ of which the last scion died in LSoO, and who is still 
i‘.‘i)ros(** .d l.\ Vnnee A/.iin Jah. 

'’as the snito of things when in 17*11 the war of the 
'V i'ln 'iiii ce>}-i(»u rr ov O.eat Biitaiii into collision wulh France, 
'>;v rnor(l‘ Madras, and M. Dnjdeix was 
*-*)vo*noi I »" ^MMuInTri, Old Morse w'as a Company's mer- 
and no more; Impleix, on the other hand, was not only 
a French merchant hut an Indian statesman. The olyi^et of 
Morse wab to keep down tiie expenditure, and present a favour- 
able tialance sheet every year to his Honorable Masters. The 
object of Dnpleix was to gain n share in the sovereignty of 
Soutneru India ; and to etfect this end he employed every re- 
Bouree at his disposal, utterly reganiless either of the balance 
filiect or of his Honorable Masters the French Directors. Both 
the English and French Governments prepared to send out 
expeditions for the protection of the settlements of their respec- 
tive East India Companies. Thus aii^ English fleet was sent out 
by the Government of George II. under the command of Com- 
modore Barnet ; and a French fleet was dispatched by the Govern- 
ment of Louis XV under the command of M. Labourdonuais. ' 


• Orme. 
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At thirt oiihiH Duplcix was in his clomenl.^ whilsl liib Er^liah 
rivals wero nowhere. The far seeing Fn^neliinan seems to have 
had a wholesome lutrror of aetual warf.ire^ l>ut was endowed 
with a l)rilliiint genius lor intrigue, ami j)erha])s for chicanery. 
The English fleet was the lirst to arrive in the Bay of Bengal^ 
but Dupleix prevailed on tlie Nahoh Anwar-oo-deeu to coininand 
the Englisli not to make war within the limits of the Carnatic, 
and by these means he iiiuhaihtedly jireserxed Pondieherrv from 
an attack by sea. Dujileix also lil»erjilly entertained the wife 
and family of Chumla Sahib at Pennheherrv, ami even eorres- 
pemded privately w'Uh (Chumla Sahih himself, who was still a 
prisoner in the hands of the JMahrattas ; lor the illustrious eai»tive 
was representative of the old family of Sadatiilla Khan, and 
might succeed in a future eouvulsiDii in overt iinnng the aulliority 
of Auwar-oo-deen. At last in 1710, Lahourdonnnis arrived, and 
took Madras almost without a ))low, hut ou the express stipulation 
that it slioiild be restored on the paymc'iit t»f a moderate ransiun. 
Dupleix here made a giand display of his intriguing ]M)W’ers, 
lie amused the Nabob hy assuring him that though Madras 
had liecm capturcHl hy the French, yet. it should be iiliimately 
delivered up to him as lord paramount, lie utterly refiiMsl to ralily 
the terms upon w^lneh ^iadras had (^apitul.ited to Lahourdon- 
nais : he declined to deliver up the place on ransom, h<i seized all 
the private projierty of the English inhahii-ants, and lie marched 
off all the leading jicojile to rmidieherry as jirisoners of war, 
One signilieant (>veiit followed these un]>nnei 2 >led trunsactioiiR. 
The Nabob Anw'ar-oo-deeii was naturally enraged at being 
overreached hy the wdly Freiichinan, and marched an army 
of Mussulmans to cajiturc Madras; hut to his intense surprise 
and mortiiiealion his army xvas beaten back hy the French Artillery, 
and thus the spell w'ls in a'great measure liroken whieh had hither- 
to held tlie Europeans in suhjtction to the native powers. 

On the fall of Madras the Englisli Inul removed the seat of 
Government on the Coast of Coromandel to their settlemeiit at 
Fort St. David, about 100 miles to the south of Madras, and 16 
miles to the south of Pondicherry. Dujileix attacked Fort St. 
David, but the English xveie tuisisled hy the Nabob and the at- 
tempt failed. The English in return allempted to capture Pon- 
dicherry, but that altemj^t also failed. At last in 1749 the war 
was brought to a coiiclusiou by the ]>eace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
to the hitter regret of Dupleix, Madras and Fort St. George 
were restored to the English, after an occupation of two yeara^. 
But u new revolution was to conxailse not only the Carnatic 
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but tbe Dckban, and for a brief interval Dupleix was to realize 
his dream of empire. At the very moment that ho was irritated 
beyond measure at the terms of the treaty of Aix-la>Chapelle, 
the news arrived that the old Nizam of the Dckhan h«l been 
{^Ihered to his fathers at the ri^ie a{^ of a hundred and four 
yeats, and that two claimants had started for the vacant throne 
at Hyderabad, namely, Nazir Jung, a son of the deceased Ni- 
zam, and Mirzaffir Jimg a grandson. At the same time 
Chunda Salnb had procured his release from the Mahrattas, and 
wus prepared to make an elFort to wrest the Nabobship of the 
Carnatic out of the hands of Anwar-oo-deon. Nazir Jung was 
far away to the north, fighting an elder brother, and apparently 
regardless of the designs of bis nephew Mirzaffir Jung. Ac- 
cordingly Chnndn Sahib managed to form an alliance with Mir- 
zaffir Jung, and Dupleix became at once the life and soul of the 
confederacy. Money and troops were raised, and it was decided 
that the united forces should in the first instance make Chunda 
Siibib Nabob of the Carnatic; and then make Mirzafiir Jung 
Nizam of the Dekhan. 

The first part of the programme was cleverly performed. 
Anwar-oo-decn, the suspected murderer of the young Sold 
Mahomed, was utterly defeated and slain. Arcot surrendered 
without resistance ; and the English at Madras wore thunder- 
struck by the news that the two allies of Dupleix had achieved 
the 'most brilliant success ; that Mirzaffir Jung had assumed the 
state and title of Nizam of the Dukhan, and had then on 
his own authority appointed Chunda Sahib Nabob of the Carnatic. 
Tbe new Nizam and new Nabob next proceeded to Pondicherry, 
where they were received with all respect and pomp,by Dupleix. 
One trifling ochievemout was alone required to consummate this 
success. Mahomed Ali, the son and heir of Anwar-oo-deen, and 
an important man in after years, had fled to the strong city pf 
Trichinopoly ; and the capti^ of that place alone remained to 
complete the conquest of the 'Carnatic, and the otter ovcrtlirow 
of tw family of An war-oo-deen. Accordingly Dupleix pressed in 
the strongest terms for an immediate march upon Trichinopoly ; 
but the two Native Princes seemed indisposed to turn their 
backs upon the pomps and pleasures of Pondicherry; and 
moreover, at length confessed that their treasures were nil 
exhausted, and that their army would soon be clamottiitag for 
pay. Under such circumstances, the allies at last marohed noft 
upon Trichinopoly Wt upon Tanjora, where th^ demanded a « 
large sum from the Biya]i. Tbe result might have bam 

0 
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antic-ipalvil. The ncgociations were spnn out to a drenry 
Icn^h. Demands, threats, protestations of poverij, excuses, 
and lies of all kinds, rendered the process of extracting tlie 
sulMiuly a most tedious and protracted allair. At last homhard- 
ment was tried, and then the llajah consented to pay a lar^e 
sum. But the delay was not yet over. The Rajali paid up 
the ^lT^t iustalmont in dribleta; and that too not in p{^:'udaa or 
ru])ecH, but iiv the 8lia]>e of ^Id and silver plate, old coins, 
jewels, and oilier species of nondescript wealth. At this 
moment news arrived that Nazir Jnn^ had niarehed into the 
Carnatic. The armies met at Cinjee, and the result siH.mied to 
have ruined fur ever the cause of tlie allies. Dupleix was not a 
fi^htin$r man, .'ind accordinoly had sent M. D'Auteuil t>o enm- 
inand his cnntuij^nt. Then the Frcneh Ottiuers mutinied for 
|iny; D’Anteuil and Cliuiida Sahib tied to Pondiebeirv; 
whilst Mii'zaftir Jung surrendered at discretion to his uncle, 
and was immediately thrown into irons. 

Dnplcix’s schemes were thus utterly defeated, hut his spirit was 
unconquerable. He opened one ne'^oeialiun with Nazir Jun^, 
and another with some diseoutented Af||>han chiefs in Nazir J un^s 
army. The result was that the French attacked Nazir Jnng’s 
army, and the Afjfhans refused to repel them. Nazir Jung 
was shot dead by one of the insurgents, and Mirzaflir Jung was 
immediatelv freed from Ins irons, and hailed Nizam of the Dekhan. 

To descniic the emotions of Chunda Sahib and Dnpleix when 
the news reached Pondicherry, is beyond our power. Chnnda 
Sahib rushed out of his house without palanquin or attendance 
of any kind, and threw himself into the arms of Dupleix. The 
two friends, the ISlussnlman and the Frenchman, embraced like 
men escaped trora shipwreck. Guns were tired. To Deums were 
sung, Mirzallir Jung made a trinmphant entry into Pondicherry, 
aj^d Dnjileix arrayed in the costume of a Nabob was created GO'* 
vemor of all India south of the river Kistna for the Great Mogul. 
A feijr months afterwards Mirzatfiir Jung was himself slain by the 
Afghans, but his hmther Salubut Jnng was at once raised to the 
vacant throne, and thus the French inflnenoe oontinued to predo- 
minate in the Court of the Nizam. 

'Tlie feeKngs of the English during the progress of these ex> 
traordinaiy revolntions must have been mortifying in the ex-> 
trems. They were still prepared to support Mohammed Ali, the 
son of Anwar-oo'deeu ; but Mohammed Ali was shut up in the 
. Fort of Trichinopoly, which was daily expected to fall into the 
hands of Chanda Sahib. Moreover the Eoglidi geneisUy were 
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iitt<>r1y dispirited and unnerved. At this juncture the English 
Coni]>any was saved by the ^nius of Clive, lie volunteered to draw 
off Cliuuda Sahib from Tricliiuopoly by malcin^ an attack on Arcot. 
lie was only t\veiity>tive years of age, and only 500 soldiers could 
be s]>an‘<l ; but the crisis wiis a desperate unej and his services 
wore aueepted. Amidst a storm of thunder, liglituin^', and rain, 
C'live pushi-d on to the gates of Arcot. The garrison fled in a 
panic, and his little army entered without a blow. Clive instantly 
prepared for a siege. Tho garrison recovered its panic and en- 
camped close to the town ; but Clive marched out at mid*night, 
and completely routed them without losing a man. Matters seem- 
ed now to wear a serious aspect for Chunda Sahib and the French. 
An army of ten thousand men was collected and sent against 
Chve, under the command of a sou of Chunda Sahib. The siege 
lusted fifty days. Threats and bribes were tried in vain to in- 
duce (flive to capitulate. At last an overwhelming attack was 
nwidc on the great duy of the Mohurrum; but Clive resisted the 
most desperate onsets, and eventually the siege was raised. To this 
day the defence of Arcot must be regarded as one of the most 
brilliant achievements in military history. It turned the tide of 
affairs throughout the whole of the Carnatio. Mysoreans and 
fhe Mahrattas alike oame forward to BU]>port tho cause of 
Mohamm*d Ali and the English. The French and Chnnda 
Siibib were compelled to retire from the walls of Trichinopoly to 
the fortified pagoda of Seringham ; and were there pressed so 
closely that their forces deserted in crowds. At last Chunda 
Sahib surrendered to the Rajah of Tanjorc, who put him to death ; 
whilst the French troops surrendered prisoners of war. Subsc- 
qnently Trichinopoly was again besieged by the French, but 
the details are of littlo interest now. In 1754 the war was brought 
to a close, Duplinx was recalled, and Mohammed Ali, the ally of 
the English, was acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, a dignity 
which has recently been brought definitely to a close. 

The English and French at Madras and Pondicherry would 
now have ^n content to live together like good neigbljonrs, 
when the seven years war, which broke out in* 1756, once more 
brought them into collision. Bat this war docs not oome within 
the scope of the present review, which was intended chiefly to 
illnstrate the early progress of the Madras Presideacy, and the 
early relations between the English settlers and the Native 
powers. The ansaoceasial siege of Fort St. George by Conni 
Lally in 1758-39, and the successful capture of PoniUuberry in 
1761 by Sir Eyre Coote, are thus principally worthy of notiee 
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from the prominent place they occupy in the graphic pages of 
Bobert Orme. 

The subsequent century of Madras history remains to be 
urritten, and when written will be fouud to possess a value and 
interest at present wholly unknown. It would not only un- 
fold the gradual ertension of the Brittsh power from a jageer 
to an empire^ but it would exhibit the history of those patient 
administrators who conscientiously sought to adapt the Govern- 
ment to the people, rather than to force the people to accept 
their own foreign ideas. But upon this paint we need not 
now dweU. 
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5 . detX. 1859 . 

I N early life we are full of faith in the unfailing efficacy of 
abetisot truths. Wc assume, and apparently without much 
inoonsistenoy, that what is true most be irresistible and that 
great truths have only to be proved to be so, and all mankind 
will come together and join shoulders to carry them out in practice. 
But, as we shake off the dreams of youth, the stern features of a 
new life slowly declare themselves, and in the presence of unpleasant 
and undeniable fiicts wc are reduced to take a more gloomy view 
of human nature and to accept the painful maxim that political 
ftllades are at least as powerful as political truths. 

For a period of one hundred years wo have been consecrating 
|K>litioal ercors in a country from which the civilisation of the West 
has been scrupulously excluded. India has had a strange na> 
tional existence under a government which has bew, perhaps out of 
compliment, called an enlightened despotism. . 

If in this country we have brought a slight on our religion, 
imprecations on our law courts, disgrace on our policy, and a slur 
on onr credit^ we have likewise failed^to protect the most firnitM 
fol land in the world against the curse of poverty. Happily, 
indeed, in some respects the past is relaxing somewhat its 
&tal hold on the present and resigning its influence over the fiitun i 
in a proclamation, which bat for the absence of earnestness woi^ 
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have inaugurated an era, rre declared Chriatianity lu bo the rclij'ion 
of the rulera of tine country ; the laws are being sU'ndily infused 
with the broad principles of equity ; our public policy is more 
manly if not yet actually dignined ; our credit has been restoicd, 
and growing intelligence may be remarked throughout the coun- 
try, yet the evil which hiis so lung clung to the land of India is 
still permitted to continue its work of min and mischief, while 
vacillation has undone what a happy accident had almost roalisud. 

Recent events have gone tar to engender a feeling of 
uncertainty in the public mind, and to damp the hopes raised 
by some of tlio lust and most important political acts of Loid 
Canning. Under the circunistuuces, it is impossible to foresee, 
mncli less to predict, the time w'hen the ]>ublic interests, so 
thoughtlessly neglected now, will ri'ceive the attention which 
they not only deserve hut absolutely re<|iiiro. 

It eau hardly be denied that the dillioiilties which have beset 
the solutiou of the kind question have checked and retarded the 
material prosiiorify of this iHiuntry. "Wheuever proiwrly in land 
is burdened with injudieious conditions, the progress of one 
of the most useful classes of society is neccssaiily arri'sti'd. Indeed, 
the importance of the subject is such ns can hardly be exagge- 
rated. The earth to w'hiuli we all return is our most cherished 
acquisition. The strongest ])assion in the human breast is the 
love of land. Money making ever points to it ; capital seeks it 
all over the world ; small landlords labor to become great ones ; 
while the stream of eniigrution tnnied from kindred Australia, 
it poured infuUtideon the states of the American Union, because 
there land was less burdened by tlio evils of special legislation. 

In a country like this w'here commercial enterprise is so 
miserably confined the fate of the land determines the fate of 
society. In India the que^ition affecting land affects the well being 
of native society ; it reflates the happiness of millions; it con- 
trols their criminal statistics ; and can arm or disarm the energy 
of the class to wiime labor society is so greatly indebted. Whether 
for good or for evu the treatment of the land question in India has 
marked epochs in her social histoiy which cannot escape the notice 
of even a casual observer. The solution of this diffioulty cannot 
any longer be deferred without also deferring the progress of s 
people painfully baokward^n enterprise. Land has, of late, ao- 
quixed a value which renders it a matter of the last importance that 
it ahonld no longer be allowed to deteriorate under the influence 
of imperfect legislation. We shall not discuss here the danger of 
xesistmg a revolution which tends to increase the value of property. 
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It is not easy to attach convertible valae to land in a country 
BO pccaliarly situated as India ; but when various cniisea have 
coinlniicd to cffuet this result, there is, placed at the disposal of 
society a powerful means of resistin" the effects of those awful 
calamities which overtake us in times of peace. 

Agrarian troubles penenilly sprinj^ from a conflict belavoen a 
vitiated land system and the }ui8siim for land from which the 
most thriftless classes of an a^cnltural society arc not free ; 
let us not mistake them for the troubles which arise from the 
unpleasaut re..iiiiUuenccs of paat injuries. When Sir Robert 
Pt>el set on foot the famous Devon Commission, he is said to have 
stated to the House of Commons that the distempers which 
allected Ireland were inatorial evils, and may be traced to a 
land system, which almost disorganized society by disturbing 
tb(‘ natural rcbitions between Lindlord and tenant on which alone 
dc]icnd tlic hopes of a lasting peace. 

Whether wo look fur tranquillity in Bengal to the social wel- 
fare of the piillions who are bound to the soil, or to the pros- 
perity of those imporbuit interests which unite England and 
India in commercial harmony, we must endeavour to improve the 
system under which property in land can be acrpiired and held 
under the government of India. It is not yet a vain hope that, 
with the solution of the main puzzle, the collateral diillcnlties 
which impede the growth of the spirit of enterprise in native 
society will also be successfully overcome. 

^Who is not weary and sad,’ asks Miss Marlinean, ’at 
’ the mere mention of land tenures in India’ ? Whatever may be 
the nature of the feeling roused by the ’mere mention’ of the 
subject, we cannot deny that the evil, which so thoroughly jiervades 
it, has grown to such dimensions as to leave us no other option 
but a speedy and prai>tical treatment of the disease. Twenty- 
five years ago thAubject received an amount of attention which 
was certainly not to have been expected from the ignorance which 
then prevailed on all matters connected with the land of the 
eountry; whether the statesmen of those days anticipated the 
difiiculties which now beset our path, or whether the inquiry was 
only a matter of routine, the discussions of those days are on 
record, though as a matter of coarse unanimity of conviction 
on such a subjeet was not consistent with either the zeal or tho 
ignorance of the men who took part in itj yet the absence of. 
unanimity, has led to the complications which we have nowsobh 
just oanse to deplore. Each party appropriated to a province 
use and benefit of its favorite theory/ and freely mq^nwsKbdSaed 
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npoiij vrhat it considered, its own exclusive domain. The 
results of these experiments are the different land systems 
which now prevail in this country. But even with the experience 
of a century before ns, we have not acquired sufficient confidence 
to decide on the claims of the contending theories. We may 
study to neglect the laws of nature, but they assert themselves 
against the obstacles contrived by human ignorance and stupidity. 
Though wo have failed to elect the most practicable from among 
th(»c rural systems or to substitute a 1)ctt«r in their place, the 
evils with which these systems are so largely leavened have 
boruo fruit, and cacdi alter its kind. 

One conclusion, however, is inevitable: the systems which 
necessitate jircjudicial ])rutc<.‘tion to property and a dangerous 
amount of over-govcriiincnt cannot work with the progress of 
coniiiicrce. Tlic existing theories must disappear under the 
altered relations of landl<jnl and tenant which are indisponsahle 
to the civatiou of capital. It would be wise, while yet it is 
])nssible, to save society from the rude shocks to which it will 
be exposed, if the disease which now afflicts it, is allowed to work 
out its own cure. 

AVhether tliese precautions be adopted or not, the course of 
events cannot be resisted. The changes which are looming in 
tlic future involve tlie destinies of India. The machinery by 
which a small revenue is raised with oppression must give place 
to one which is capable of inereasiug the productive powers of 
land and labor without over-taxing them. The change must 
evidently be of a radical character, and wc must he prepared to 
forgot the policy which derives its uame from the miserable 
traditions of a century of misrule. 

It is admitted by one of the most enlightened statesmen of 
the old echoed, 'that the land tax is generally so high, that it 
'caunot well lie higher;’ and yet wc cannoff venture to deny 
that the public coffers have never been full, and that we have 
recklessly rejected the means of replenishing them. It is also 
alleged, withoni any exaggeration, that we extort all we can from 
every available source of income, yet our revenue has not been 
such as to secure ns against a formidable deficit. We have cul- 
tivated only a fifth of the cultivable land of the country, and yet 
we find the desire to increase coltivaiion contemptibly weak ! 

Tlie origin of the evil which has so far frustrated all onr 
attempts to seonre to the natives the advantagM of an enlightened 
despotism, must be sought elsewhere than in the character of 
the>people or the quality of the soil ; it taints our public pdicy; 
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onr jnilicial ooorta, tuid that sj'Btera of governmont under 
which both land and lal)ur have nuJIered so long. A faulty land 
system has been so long ])orpetimtcd by a faulty judicial 
iiiiichincry that they now seem only to stand in need of mutual 
help to complete the work of mischief. A weak execu* 
tive, contradictory and vague laws, are evils great enough 
to counteract the merits of the best land system in the world, 
but' if we add to tlie«e a Lind system almost paralysed with 
inherent defects, private virtue and private enterprise can alone 
save society from that state of stagnation which precedes the 
rough work of disorganisation. 

Whim a regulation-hampered judiciary virtually closed the 
door to legal remedies, society was gradually tlirowu back to that 
state of existence in which the i>ower to act is the only jnstih- 
cutiou of the act itsidf. While such was the danger which besot 
our best guarantci' of administrative success, empirical statesmen 
hazarded a general consure on the judicial machinery and suspen- 
ded law to check agrarian insurrection. It is stated that the late 
Company estimated its fiscal ollicers above its lawyers and 
politicians, but if such was the fact, it only illustrates the proneness 
of public bodies to ]ireach virtue without the courage to practise 
it. If public approbation could instil geuius into the official 
mind, we might by this time have reckoned among our Lusbing- 
tous and Dorins some men who would liavc the temerity to 
adopt the most ulemontarv principles of political economy ; but un- 
foi tunntely it was essential to official success that the traditionary 
policy should lie preserved in its integrity, and our fiscal officers 
were too well satisfied with lucrative subordination to incur the 
danger of enunciating new principles of land economy unaccept- 
able to the traditiouists. Thus the defects of the land system 
were now placed on the law courts which did not originate them, 
and tlien on the landlords who had so much to complain of in 
them, while the evil woiked its way far beyond the reach of wild 
doctrinaires who still hoped for success by the application of 
exploded specifics. 

The disease at length assumed that chronic form which 
necessitates immediate 'and severe remedies ; but unhappily for 
the public, while wo stood in need of a mind gifted with a ready 
power of analysis and a will that would not swerve from its honest 
though severe purpose, we were favoured with philanthropid 
hearts which swelled with sympathy for the patient. Wl^ 
probing the wound might have led to eventual recovery, we . 'ten- 
derly concealed the rottenness with ointment and blessed pnr 0ood 

r 
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foriane that philanthropy was so much more wdcome tlian pro* 
fessional skill. 

Undoahtodly wc had no reason to expect a sncccssfiil un- 
ravelling of the laud difficulty hy the hands of those who 
though possessing a very kind heart and benevolent dis])usition, 
were yet wanting in a knowledge of the nature and beai ing of 
the various tenures which obtain in f he country and had only a few 
isolated and purely local facts, learned by personal experience, to 
guide them. Arm ignorant men ndih arbitiary power aud afllict 
them with a predisposition to morbid philanthropy, and you may 
then form some idea of the workingmen who some thirty years ago 
were called upon to reduce into sonic sort of order and cuhereneo 
the rules and orders w'hich Ihreateucd the value of land all over the 
country. They succeeded, as tliey only could succeed, by dcs* 
potically adjudicating valuable rights and perpetuating certain evil 
m the place of doubtiul good. The published records of Govern- 
ment do not cxjiose the enormities which were then committed 
under the sanction of law, but yet enough has been admitted 
to justify the impression that the evils themselves could not have 
been worse than the remedies which were to work the cure ; 

* orders were passed so averse to justice that they coidd not be 

* carried out.* 

In 1821 an attempt was made to restore order where confusion 
was so dangerously rife. Of the provision then made we can 
w'ith justice remark that, considering the strong bias which inilu- 
euced the official mind in favoiu of socialism, the^ restorad to 
society an amount of life and intelligence which was incomparably 
superior to a state of simple existence. The Act which next pro- 
pounded the new theory was deficient in practicability j in 1833 
the famous Act IX. which is in fact a useful modification of Aot 
YU. of 1822, was passed, and order partially reclaimed what had 
so long been wrested from it by anarchy. 

We purpose in the following pages to investigate the oauses 
which led to the failure of the different laud systems of India, and 
to sQggest means for remedying the defects which still retard the 
prosperity of the landed interest of the country. 

Our first and most enduring mistake was to act under the 
influence of oriental traditions and to assume the position of 
the universal landlord of the country. The exploded principles 
of socialism, which have beea^ndemned in Europe, were accepted 
here 08 the only trae guides of public eonduct in relation to 
property in land. This levefling philosophy found adyocates 
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among those who were themselves the crcattires of a sooial 
organization which they taught the Indian public to condemn as 
monopoly. Lord Harris did not scruple to assert what >vns 
perhaps too mnch tainted with the leaven of the traditionary 
policy to be distasteful to the lords of Leadenhall, that the laud 
of a country was government property, and govumincnt should 
'distribute' it so as to ensure the greatest amount of good to 
the public and the individual cultivators of the soil. The princijde, 
which was so easily enuncinted, was certtdnly difficult to carry 
out, and if it was not wholly impracticable, its success was regar- 
ded as a dangerous contingency. 

To admit that socialism has ignominously failed in a country 
which wealth reclaimed from waste or conquered from a race of 
aboriginal cannibals, and yet to adopt it whore the most c«iinplica- 
ted rights to land have existed from time out of memory, was sim- 
ply to perpetuate au act of legal plunder which may succeed, but 
cannot be justified. With the best intentions in the world no 
doubt we have condemned to min inflacutial men, whose only 
crime seems to have been the possession of large property. 

The fiat went forth, and virtnally though only for a time, the 
land of the country was placed in the hands of one class of 
our subjects and the capital in the hands of another. The pet 
theory of Government landlordism was carried out at the cost of 
the saciifice of a body of men who were universally regarded 
as the natural lords of the soil. 

When Lord Canning proposed the abolition of all land tenures 
in Oude, men who were afraid to espouse a measure so reck- 
lessly bold were yet pleased with what was a clear attempt to 
place the land of that province at the disposal of the most care- 
less landlord it is possible to imagine. Even to them the justice 
of the measure seemed hardly capable of defence, but the end was 
regarded as a full atonement. To say that the scheme had been 
long approved of by English economists and speculators is to say 
but little in its defence, while it is but fair to remark that it could 
not have been more completely condemned than by the adverse 
judgment of men whom it was intended to benefit.*' It is hardly 
safe for any Government to indnlgc too far in the paternal mAxim 
that we are to trust more to our own conscience than to the eon- 
science or wishes of our sulgects. ^ 

1 — _ — . — _ — . . .... — . ..I — i' .i 

* 'Wjth but one ezoeption oar oconomisiM have oarefiijly avoidsdl Ihs 
minakim of the burdens on land, and yet tbsy bare hardly aver heriteted 
speak authoritatively on the liud tu of la^ end on the sulgeot'*rf lead 
tkiuxM generally. 
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When we OBBamed in this country, what has not un fairly Wii 
called the ' degrading position of a landlord/ those who could 
look into its distant oonspqnences could not predict any good 
either to those who assumed the position or to those over whom 
it was assumed. Had land been subject to a reasonable tax as a 
* chargeable pro|)erty ’ the prosperity of the agricultural and hence 
of the commcrdul classes would have added to the taxable re- 
sources of the Gh>vernment : but having seized the very vitals of 
a society essentially agricultural, aud having availed onrsclvus 
of all the existing appliances for extracting the best part of our 

{ niblic wants from them, we have not only impoverished the land 
mt unfairly confined the operations of indirect taxation. Under 
the direct control of land by government we have realised much 
from the land but have not realised enough; we have not worked 
its resources and yet the sources of income seem to be exhausted 
and poverty on the increase. 

That land was held in private proprietorship before the conquest 
of the country by foreign invaders is a fact which the advocates 
of government mndlordism do not venture to deny, but yet 
they assert that the Government to which we succeeded had 
a lien on the laud, and hence it is argued naturally enough that 
we have succeeded to that right. If we look to the country 
where the theory might have been carried out in comparative 
safety, we iind that government control and interference 
characterised by the settlers and the aborigines, in terms of 
seditious severity. To the abominable policy of Government 
being the sole purchaser of land is ascribed the evils which 
have attended our occupation of the fertile soil of New Zealand. 
While private traffic iu land has not developed anypeculiar evil, 
the ^tem adopted by Government luis twice load us into a war 
with the natives, and if Government will condescend to a 
perpetual supplicant for land it cannot at the same time be the 
protecting arbiter. 

But in India it bas been generally accepted that the East 
In^a Company, succeeding to the various native Govero- 
mettti^ became absolute proprietor of the land, aud that private 
property in land can only exist under its warranty. Thie 
interdict on private property is an idea borrowed from oriental 
habits, and has been guarded by a commercial jealousy which 
even community of race and feeling could not disarm. The 
unscnqnilouB assertion of this dangerous prerogative has retarded 
the progress of eivUiaation, withholding the investment of .capital 
and the devotion of energy from a oouutryso happily ciroomstanoed 
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by nature. A jealous government was not unwilling to avail 
itself of a power whicli would include ^ iutei'lo])or8 ' and keep 
the natives well 'in hand/ though it is not less true that the 
ell'orts of government cannot develope the material resources 
of a country, much less restore life and intelligence to its decay* 
ing society. JlTe arta however, beginning to value, fur what it is 
worth, a the^ whim at one time was exceedingly popular and 
cannot now boast of the support of a single advocate of reputa- 
tion. We eve? gone so far as gladly to assent to Mr. 
Campbell’s Vber and to declare that laud ' was to be private 
'property with right to abuse and mismanage it at the discretion 
' of its owner.’ We are grivlually beginning to recognise the force 
of the well known maxim that, as regards property in land, the 
energies of individuals are of greater value to society than the 
boasted inilacucc of the mu&t powerful Government in the world. 
Wo are growing in our appreciation of the uni>ortauoe of iu* 
dividual interest in land, and we are not unwilling to renounce 
all faith in the cumbrous machinery which has kept the land of 
this country free from the influence of private proprietors. 

The experience on which we ground our distrnst of the policy 
which condemns a large country to a state of prolonged pupil- 
age isjxot likely to sulfur from the facts which are daily brou 'ht 
to light. The i'htu or direct Government management of laud 
has achieved a painful identity with luisinanagumeut ; it has home 
fruits #hich we have proclaimed to the world by our determination 
to get rid of all khas states, and wo have alreaily alxiudoned 
our hold of five hundred such estates witliin two years. It 
seems ratlicr strange that though we have betrayed no extraor- 
dinary reluolanue to grant freerlom to trade and commerce, we 
have been puinfhlly tenacious of our lien on land. Times, no 
have changed since the days of the, resumption-panacea, 
when every piece of land resumed by Government was consi- 
dered as happy a spot on earth as the imagination could well con- 
ceive ; but unpleasant facts have since come to light, and those 
resumed lands have not been found to conduce much to the 
happiness of society or to the coffers of the public exchequer. 

The origin of khas management may he traced in the un- 
happy results of those defects which we were unable to scxmnte 
from what was essentially good in the Perpetual Settlement of 
Bengal. We took fright at the appearance of evils which we tonld 
not foresee, and in our love of extrames we were resolved as fitr as 
it lay in our power, never again to allow land to dribble through 
our fingers; we were not (mly eager to acquire lan4f hot wheieyer 
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it was rosoaed from private proprietors we were determined 
not to abandon it again to the hands of selfish managers. 
Where only one evil existed before we now succeeded in adding 
another ; tmit was all that the IZ/an management has done or was 
expected to do. Wo have inflicted our wisdom on a whole Presi- 
dency, and, under the ill discharged duties ofta landed, Govem- 
Vei^t has earned deserved unpopularity. Wol may mr. Campbell 
remark«that^^re4B a desirable mean between a blind bestowal 
of absolute rlgn’and a creation ef limited interest ^^e land. 

The secret of the failiue of Mat management dospnot lie too 
deep for even ordinary research. Principles, with which the 
students of .political economy were familiar, had been lost sight 
of, and in a fit of philanthropy Government was content with,, 
the assumption of an anomalous ndutiun to the private owners of 
the Government. Under direct management the fostering care 
of the individmil was wanting, while those who were most inti- 
mately concerned in the fate of the land incurred all the risks with- 
out an adequate slmre in the profits. The needy millions who thus 
lowered thoir heails to this Governmental Juggernaut were, if we 
can use the iihrase, raised above the evil influence of a failure 
by hopeless poverty. On one side was the indiflerence of a 
public body, and on the other the unremnnerative exertions of 
the cultivating classes of Indm : under their united influence 
land reluctantly produced a email return. 

The middle chwses of India, whom Government regarded as an 
impediment to national progress, wore carefully removed, and 
their place was allotted to the cultivators who were destined to 
enjoy the advantage of the immediate guardianship of a bene- 
volent Government ; yet our first step towards the carrying out 
of the new policy was to create swarms of native ofHcials and 
native speouktors, who neither possessed ability to command res- 
peot nor honesty to win the good will of their charge. Without 
character or principle the Government hirelings robbed the 
lyets and embezzled public money, while the crafty specukturs, 
who had only a passing interest in the knd, proved even worse 
than the authorised despoilers of the ryot’s rights : the native 
collectors had a longer term allowed for their nekrioas wdirk 
and natarally enough the average intensity of their violence was 
weaker, when compared with tlmt of the siiecukting capitalists, 
whohiul to do all they could within ten short years. Both, 
however, were busy in oouverting tluiir opportunities into their 
moneys worth, and . in securing to the oultivatots hll fdio 
niaenes of direct mauagement in the shortest space of time 
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practicable. In nhortj Government has proved the worst manager 
of land it is pt>8Rible to imagine, and after a short though bitter 
oxperieiioe we have relnclautly admitted that the resumption laws 
nu>>ht os well not have been passed, and that Government might 
well have abandoned an impossible duty for otliers more befitting 
and ncuessaiy. 

Of the three great modes of ‘ settlement ’ the Ryotwar is the 
very incarnation of the ideas which first suggested direct manage- 
mciit and the destruction of the middle-class. Nearly the whole 
of the Madras and portions of the Bombay Presideney sufler 
from the evils which arise out of a sj'stcm borrowed from the 
school of socialism. 

The Rj'otwary is a direct holding on which payment is made 
at the close of the ofiloial year for land actually ocenpied, which 
holding may be renewed or relinquished at the pleasure of the 
cultivating ryot, while Govcmincnt appropriates to itself the 
whole of the rent like a private individual. Government assumes 
all the diifieult functions of a landlord and deals with the cul- 
tivators as tenants. The credit of originating this system, or as 
it is not unfairly called ihix want of a aifxfm, is duo to a Maho- 
medan chieftain who sacritiecd all siipciior land tenures in his 
country with the view of subjecting the cultivators to the op- 
pression of an all pow'erful proprietor. Without avowing Tippoo 
Sahib’s object we have imitated his example, and yet his notorious 
wealth would lead one to suppose that the system was remunera- 
tive when it was nursed by an unscrupulous despot. 

Tiiat some such patriorc'hal mode of dealing with laud 
should have found favor with weak minded philanthropists is 
not a fact for wonder, but that after nearly a century of failures 
it finds zealous advocates in high quarters only proves the tena- | 
city of ]>olilical fallacies. With the introiluclion of the Ryot- 
war system, middle men, tljp chief stay of indigent cultiva- 
tors, have disappeared with their capital ; ai|^ the tillers of the 
soil thus dqirived of their natural guardians have had to lean for 
Bupjiort on a power who could barely reach them. But government' 
owns and appropriates the onljr surplus jiroduction of the land, 
while the Ryotwary cultivators are destined to the misery which ' 
cannot be avoided in the absence oS capital. ^ ^ - 
Lord Harris remarks with pitiful simplioity that 1 m enter- 
tains 'serious doubts’ of, the conreotness of the oj^injon that 
the defects of the Madras land system were the ohW oaMw tk 
the degraded condition of the ryotwary cultivatorB. 'Hii lerd-i 
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sltip admits their poverty and their wretchedness p^neraHy^ but 
attrilmtes them to the jiriuciple which he has elsewliero advo- 
catedj that small holding's render poverty inevilahle. We slionld 
like to 1)6 told how Lord UaiTis hopes to extricate tlie Madras 
ryot from his difficulties as lon^f as he holds miserably small 
patches of land under the most uncertain and eapricious tenure 
it was possible for human ignorance to introduce? If Lord 
Harris, after his admission that poverty and small holdings were 
insejiurablc, had had the courage to investigate the nature of 
small possessions in general, he might have succeeded in solving 
his ‘ serious doubts’ as to the merits of the system so opposed 
to the growth of capital. 

We seriously (piestion if there is any system of land tenures 
in auy other country in the world which renders the growth of 
population an unqualified c\il, and whether, if such was the 
influence of the Madras system, that system was not condemned 
by that single fact? Laud neglected, the natural resources of 
the country undevelojicd, increase of population an evil, and 
emigration a necessity, arc evils which even with men who are 
niiwilliug to trace eveuts to their causes w’ould carry weight and 
imporiance. 

it has been computed that for each acre of cultivated land 
in the Madras Prosidcncy, five are lying fallow. Land cannot 
1)6 sold for rent arrears fur the simple reason that land iit Madras 
has no marketable value, and 'the cmitentions there begin,’ 
says Sir J . P. Grant, ‘ when a ryot is forced not to give up 
but to take land.’ In Ireland about twenty years ago uungry 
swarms were starring on the surface of a rich soil while the 
country was bcuding under the weight of impoverished cultiva- 
tors and falling out of cultivation in the absence of men whoso 
ca]>ifal could replace what neglect and ignorance had lost. 

We cannot but regard with pain tlie self-confidence of some 
men who boast of being wedded to the principle of the Byotwar 
sysU'm of Madras ; ^meu who, whue ]>aradiag the fact that it 
has reserved the largest portion of the produce of land for the 
Oovemment, foi^ to add that when compared with the other 
land ^sterns of the country it u the least productive. It seems 
almost incredible that any one in the poesessioa of his right 
Mnscs would venture to defend the principle of a system which 
is kept up by compulsory cultivation, and of which the very 
essence is Government advances ai^ remission of assessment. 
^What is there to boast of in a princi^e which secures to us the 
' smallest amount of success witli the greatest amount of saerifioe ? 
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under the Ryotwar system the land whieh is cultivated hut does 
nut prodnee is exeniptml from Government chur;{c, and that it 
rusts nith tlie ryot to tiihc np or relinquish the enga^meut at 
pleasure. Ihis choice of ILuhiliiy lias heen slyled, with what 
atieiupt at irony wc know nut, ‘freedom of action;’ the 
jilirase may probably carry a hidden com])liin(‘nt to the system 
which admits it. But to call ihxt freeihm of action, which has 
only engendered a perilous amount of uncertainty in the fiscal 
department, and allowed the ryot a licence which is fatally capri- 
cious and suicidal, is hardly less ridiculous than to say of a man 
who had cut oil* his nose to spite his face, that he enjoyed a 
greater amount of freedom of action than those who shew a 
greater regard for their nasal oi'gan. 

As if the system was not essentially defective, a sudden in- 
crease of half a million of the laud revenue drove Madras officers 
wild with a paroxysm of joy. The ditferent causes whieh com- 
bined to produce this momentary relief wero too deep for the 
compi'ehension of those who are too wise to doubt their convic- 
tions. Yet how they contrive to get over the matter of irriga- 
tion, how they managi* to explain away the rise in price, the 
equitable reduction of assessmout, and tiro first fruits of European 
capital and enterprise, it is impossible to surmise ; hut fortunate- 
ly the glee-making did not endure long, and a sudden full 
has again established the intrinsic worthlessness of the Ryot- 
war system. Whether it is safe 1o trust to a system so mis- 
chievously uncertain, os to admit of a fall in revenue of nearly 
l,()0,0f),0(l0 Rupees within two years, cannot long puzzle a mind 
uninliueuced by pet theories. 

The amount wasted on the collectors of {mhlio revenue in 
Madras is said to ho equal to the revenue it brings. A siiitefnl < 
Bengal civilian considers it more than equal. Thirty seven 
tliousand revenno collectors,^ brave and honest men, could ho 
drilled into a formidable army, hut it seems that they are too well 
pleased with the judicial depredations which they have so lung 
carried on with eoccess to emulate the unoertain* glories of war. 
Yet with this legion at our command concealed cultivation costs 
Government over half a million a year. It would, however, bo 
unreasonable to expect any other result when needy informers 
and village headmen are the only checks on dishonest cultivators ; 
when BO much has to he trusted to their love of fair play, to their 
honesty, to their dislike of interferenoe with private interests, 

<1 
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and when advances and I’cmissions mnst be treated aa a part oi‘ 
the Ryotwary syotem. 

The absence of that immediate and cflective aupport whicli 
a private landlord can otfer to la1>our, and the evils which 
attend isohited labor in a poor country have hopelessly ruined the 
cultivators of Madras. Be<T(r:irs can help befjf};ar8 only in per- 
petuating mendicity, while the hopes of a ‘let oil’’ which it is 
fancied Government can always alTurd, keep poverty free from 
the imputaUoD of discontent a^^ainst the State. 

Annual remissions and annivd advances, form a sort of patch - 
work which keeps up socialism in the ‘ benighted Presidency.’ 
Tf a system, which has failed in Madras, which has tailed in 
Pombay, and which has failed whenever it was ])nt to a practical 
test, can yet honestly be said to rest on unassailable * principle,’ 

• then we sa^ that either the principle is too dee]) for human inquiry 
\ or impracticable with human means. It has been well remark- 
ed ' let a village go to ruin and it Iptn} fneto Iwcomcs ryotwar,’ 
if such be the normal condition of the socialistic system, let us 
niidertakc the labor of construction, despite the difficulties which 
may attend it. 

Call it a system or the want of a system, the conclusions to 
which experience drives all reflecting minds do not inspire us 
with hopes of its sudden success : it is hostile to the accumtdatiou 
of capital, to the growth of a middle class, and it also involves 
the evils of a government by agents. We trust, however, that 
the Torture-Commission has exposed both the principle and 
]>ractice of a theory of land government which at once strug- 
gled to bo a ])ulicy and a philantlirupic scheme. 

While first principles held undisturbed sway in Madras and 
portions of tho Bombay -Presidency, a system which discoun- 
tenanced but did not repudiate the claims of capital was in- 
augurated in the North West Provinces of India. With the 
Ryotwar system we were trying th#^xpcriment of working ou^ 
social amelioration by means of labor alone, and if p<wible, to effect 
a perpetual ilivorce between labor and capital; in the North- 
West we were endeavouring to ascertain the result of the opera- 
tions of labor with os smidl a taint of capital as possible. Yet the 
dread of capital is t^e common feature of both the systeBU : and 
it is net too much to say- that the alarm with which we view the 
progress ef.-eapital would alone prove how incapable we were to 
discuss kaperial questions involving the fate of we landed classes 
of the Qountiy. 
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Tho Village or the Community System \rliich has obtained 
in Upper India, the Punjab and Scinde is tho system under which 
a village is leased for a fixed teim, and at a fixed rate to certain 
mm who possess tho rights of property in it. It was in- 
troduced into some parts of the North West in succession 
to the Bengal system, when we first fancied that wc had 
obtained an insight into the evils which attended the Perpetual 
Settlement. The causes which led to tho failure of the Commu- 
nity System wore the division of land under joint liability of all 
the proprietors ; the obstacles it threw in the way of capital ; 
and the inherent impossibility of a scheme which aimed at the 
conversion, by means of labor alone, of needy cultivators of the 
soil into capitelists. The position of tho small coparcenary pro- * 
prictors was a perfect anomaly : unable to acquire capital under 
the pressure of a high assessment they hod to seek it elsewhere, 
and in supplying their wants they disturbed the equilibrium 
wbicli was essential to the existence of the ' community.' The 
frequent change of proprietors was cuttiug at the root of the very 
priucqile which was the safeguard of the * brotherhood,' and yet 
the ' community' could not hold together without capitid, and 
was not able to resist the danger to which it was subject from 
the interference of capitalists. Every outsider who gained ad- 
mittance into the 'community' was a capitalist, and every ad- 
dition to the number of such capitalists cxpedite<l the destruction 
of an institation which relied for safety on its sncccssful expul- 
sion of capital. Litigation was too expensive a means for seek- 
ing redress under a system so thoroughly patriarchal. The 
attempt to confine the sale and purchase of land among the 
copartners, who wera equally poor, was for all purposes of utility 
simply au impossibility, and if it was enforced against the laws 
of property and the dictates of common sense, it reduced the 
value of land and the importance of the landholderst 
We prohibit the sale of land to strangers l)ecausc a free ad- 
mission of any extraneous element into the system is opi)osod 
to the principle on which the ' Community ’ is founded. Thus 
the system, which stands so much in need of capital, and which 
cannot work with success unless land has a fair marketable 
value, is avene to the admission of tho capitalists themselves. 
We have said dsewhere that dishonest alienation of land is to bsjj 
disallowed on the broad principles of equity and justice, and we are 
also willing to declare that the right of pre-emption ebonld< 
exist in all village oommonities; but unless laud is woctH a • 
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certain, and fair amount in money, the pomesBion of land cannot 
1)6 any object with the influential classes of society.^ 

The community ayatem might have been conceived in a 
spirit of well-meaning charity to the cultivators of the soil ; by 
allowing tliem a share in the rent of the laud it cunferred on 
them a blessing which they did not enjoy elsewhere. Hut the 
I great want of the 'community^ was capital, and capital does 
i nut generally grow with the speed u'ith which a laud policy may 
bo enunciated. The well being of the *eommuniiy’, which de- 
pended so much on a free and judicious employment of capital, 
was uufortuately entrusted to a class of men, who hud neither 
the means nor the intelligence which could meet the or«linary 
difliculties of a corporate existence. Village comniunitics 
without capital or settled habits were the institutions of other 
days, and, in reviving them in a form but slightly ulteR'd 
from the original, wc have been guilty of a piece of auaebrouism 
which has failed of success. 

A system, which worked in harmony with a political organ- 
isation peculiar to itself, could not woik under a regime so ooiii- 
pletdy foreign as that which w'c introduced into the country. 
That native rulers should reconstruct a luiid-systcm which native 
rulers had originated, would perhaps be a commuudublo act, pro- 
vided the times needed such obsolete uiiicliinery ; but for ns to resus- 
citate it when its necessity bad passed away, and when new 
"Emergencies are arising which demand a very diffiirent treat- 
ment, is a culpable waste of time, lalior and capital. 

, The community system belongs to that purely agricultural age 
■ which ceased to exercise a happy influence on society when com- 
'meroe created new wants. ‘The members of a oompnlsory 
partnership,’ as Mr. Mead calls the small coparceners, cannot act 
m harmony when the motive fo» union induced by external dan- 
ger does not* exist. Bui we are glad to remark that, what the 
Torture Commission was to the Byotwur system, the famine of 
IMfl was to the village system of the North West; it put tho 
f community’ to the test of one disturbing influence not natur- 
ally irresistible, and the system failed miserably. Extravagance 
to-day and want io-morrow, ruined the proprietors who so 
needed capital and who produced it so slowly, 

* *' Iisiida do not belong to any particular fiuuily thqr am aeouatomed by 
•ale to paes to strangm, olwn even to the very lowest people, beeame lands 
am liot protMted by the laws like gostdiaaihipa’' Gieoro, for L. G. Bstbns. 
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The inereaso of wealth ontside the 'community,' and the in- 
crciise of poverty within it disturb the unnatural relations which 
exist between tho labor of the 'community' and the wealth 
of the outsiders. As commerce ad vanera the 'community' suc- 
cnmliH to the pressure of the monied classes, and eventually 
disappears under their influence. IIow capitalists succeeded in 
aequirinjr property in communities so jealously ^lardcd against 
foreign intnision it may not l)e necessary to investigate here, but 
the melancholy fact of such intrusion is patent even to the ^vo- 
cates of the system which is ernmbling under the revolution. 
Mr. Campbell has not failed to remark that the pure Zemin- 
dnree ' communities * are disappearing hy degrees, and the cause 
of their destruction is what a trailitiouist philosopher called 
'the ever vitiating iniluence of capital.' It would be worth 
our while to inquire, whether it is necessary to resist the 
progress of events merely to support the decaying memlicrs of 
a useless fabric. If capital has in certain places permitted the 
'communities’ to preserve the appearance if not the essen- 
tials of wealth, tho capitalists liavo acquired such hold over 
tho laud of the ' communities' as to extort the best part of the < 
produce of their labor and by the application of a gentle pressure 
tho original proprietors have been reduced to their natural posi- 
tion of simple cultivators. 

We shall not refrain here from testing the facts which lead Mr. 
Campbell to hold up tho Punjill system as 'a model and examp# 
for other parts of the country.' In the Punjab the commnmty 
system was not only favorably received by the people, but the 
circumstances under which it had the best chance of succeeding 
were not wanting. The local government was averse to the des- 
truction of tho ‘ communities,’ the judicial olficers were called 
upon to watch the sale of land to outsiders, and to oppose the 
iutrasiou of capitalists among the cultivating proprietors by 
prohibiting or discountenancing even freewill transfers of landed 
property. Every drcumstance conspired to uphold the corjiorate 
ohameter of the oommuuity, and yet what has been the fate of • 
onr injudicious interference with private rights? Assessments are . 
being incessantly revised, remissions have been freely granted, 
Juntma has been permanently reduced over two fifths of the country,^ 
aud the village eommunities are uniformly poor and helplen.*^ 

* We legwt that we were fitroarwi with a aaipy of Mr CuHt'i Tenaut*co4e 
too late to make any other uee of thia yalaable paper beyond oxtraetiiw ftom, 
it matter fiv fimt-notes. 'I do not think,' says Mr. Gnstt 'Utat mvMi 
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If lliey.have apparently lost little by the direct transfer of land, 
they have not been able to keep themselves dear of the led^rs 
and Iwnds of the capitalists. Whether any partiality for these 
'communities^ can be defended by the statement of favour- 
able facts, is no longer a subject for discussion : and if they are 
to 1)0 maintained at the cost of those who are concerned in their 
success, the blame of future failures should be laid on the shoulders 
of those who still advocate their cause. 

Between property and useful property there is a distinction 
; which has seldom been recognised by those who have legislated 
' for the land of this country. The property created by means of the 
North West system was different from the property springing 
out of the Bengal lan d system in the one important particular, 
which rules the choice of wise men between one description of 
property and another. In 1706 the Marquis of Cornwallis fixed 
m perpetuity the annual rent payable by the land owners of 
Bengal. The nature or extent of the inciuiry which led to the 
discovery of the proprietor of any individual estate in that pro- 
vince it is impossible at this distance of time to ascertain, but 
I that even in those (Uys the newly elected proprietors were not 
considered identical with the real owners of the soil, maybe 
inferred from the fact of their being entitled ' hereditary super- 
intendents of land.* Tiiey were subsequently called 'manufactnred 
proprietors’ ; but considering that the crearion of useful property 
fh the soil was our object, the right of property whether manu&o- 
tured or otherwise created it is not necessary to investigate here. 

In return for tlie perpetual fixity of Government demand it was 
resolved that if the revenue was not duly paid, the estate was 
to be sold, and the Colleotor gave a title to the new owner without 
giving him poa8Cs.sion. .It was also ruled in favor of the landlord, 
after twenty-four years experienee of the working of the new 
system, that he should be duly invested with the power of distraint 
for arrears due from the tenants, and to this nooessaiy authority 
was allied the questionable privilege of enforcing the attendance 
of the tenant in the manorial court. 

^1^ settlement of Bengal was not fixed in perpetuity after so 
searching and complete an enq uiiy as a mea sure of such wpor- 
disfhasbwiprdoBe yet, the aettlenents of ISuijab pmev im bat Jwt eom-^ 
rietedtaadarei^teoTeBnooly; batthonfiar CiimHii|$ states sod Trees- 
Sttilq etitee eic fi>r mny yean. Moreover, I feer that the slmsge praeeoraof 
ow cettteqtei^li to heavy, there u not at yeinaeli mom fat rent. 
We beve fpehted sediiotiw of lakhs of rupeee, but the Pcioe Cnnent has 
Men fiwter than the Bevenoe.' 
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tance draerved, and while our attiMition was a1>eorl)ttd, in the 
croalion of now and valuable proporiy in land we niiconsciouHl^ 
uver-rodc other rights whieh existed in it from time immemori* 
al. Subordinate rights might have been bought out, and 
Hubordinato servants might Jmve been oflered relief, but their 
siiinuiarv sacrifice has provA prejudicial to the cause of so- 
ciety. ^Vhether snbordinate rights ought to have hi>cn main- 
tained or not is a question perfectly independent of the justice 
of llic claim of tlio subordinate tenants to compensation for 
property of which they were forcibly deprived. In withholding 
from men their just rights, wc did not trouble ourselves with 
discussing the necessity for oiferiug some relief to those who 
sulfered by a ]mhlic act. This was the full extent of tlie injustice 
committeil by those who introduced the Peiqietual Settlement ; 
hut the official classes, in duty hound to uphold the traditionary 
policy of their masters, condemn the measure, as having entailed 
on the government a grievous loss of public revenue. ' Such a 
loss of ri'veuue, ’ remarks Miss Murtincau commenting on the 
Perpetual Settlement, ' was never suffered by any govern- 
ment;’ and this sacrifice was made, she observes, ‘without any 
beneficial effect on the public interest as iiu' as it is perceptible to 
common observation.’ We doubt not that it was uuder some 
such conviction that Mr. Holliday, who seems to have been 
sensitively alive to the defects of the Permanent Settlement, 
'proposed as a panacea for the evils which w'cre destroying the* 
‘rurd societies’ to purchase of Zemindars bnds ofiered for sale, 
and by degrees to redeem the country from the curse of a 
fixed tenure. He was, however, candid enough to expi'csa 
his regret that this scheme of enfranchisemeut would not be 
carried out with the rapidity be so much desired, as laud was 
‘ but rarely ’ sold for arrears of revenue. A statesman without 
any favorite theory to U])bold w'onid have inferred from Mr. 
Hnlliday’s ill-judged admission that the fixity of tenure had 
at all events placed the land of the country in the hands of those^ 
who could utilize it, and had removed it beyond the depressing 
influences which characterize the systcoM which prevail elsewhere. 

W’e are also too apt to forget that the objects which we aimed 
at by the adoption of a Permanent Settlement have been at- 
tained without the failures which usually attend projects^of land re- * 
form. We endeavoured to create a valuable aud oertain revenue at ' 
a time of need and perplexity, and we have succeed^ in our > 
attempt. If we have failed in other minor particolan tn 
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whioli onr attention was sulwequently drawn^ let ns congratulate 
ouraclvvs that on the whole we have obtained an amount of 
8UUCC88 which has not attended similar experiments in tlic 
other parts of the country. Fixity of tenures led to on iii< 
crease of cultivation, created a sjgrit of enterprise in the own- 
'ers of tlie soil, conduced materwy to the growth of capital 
and of a middle class, and has rendered the relation of landlords and 
I tenants mutually beneficial. Let us not forget that it has also 
to a very great extent obviated the unpleasant conseciuenccs of 
Government interference with individual rights. If we have in 
ignorance destroyed certain subordinate rights of questionable 
value, the measure has still been attended by a prcponderauce of 
good which cannot be overlooked; and lot us now console 
ourselves with this universal truth that no scheme of human con- 
ception can ever be so thoroughly good as to l)e wholly free 
from evil. 

Bengid owes its material prosperity to the Permanent Settle- 
inent which by fixing in perpetuity the Government jumma has 
rendered land a v^nable possession. Periodical settlements 
were undoubtedly \iseral as preparatory measures for that ad- 
vanced system which is emlmdied in the Bengal settlement. 
Periodical inquiry into the character of the ditferent tenures and 
the quality of tlie soil has led to that intimate acquaintunM 
with the productive capacity of land and the utility of subordi- 
nate tenures which will lead to the exercise of an equitable dis- 
cretion in adjusting the claim of the dilTercnt classes of proprietors. 
If fixed assessment for a term of years is preferable to an uncer- 
tain tenure, the settlement once for all of Govei'nmeiit demand is 


, preferable to a fixed demand for a limited term. The only jiart of 
'• the country where land brings prices equal to those in England 
is the province where hind is held under a Permanent Settle- 
ment.' * In England,' says a writer in the TK/sea, ' them u.n^y 
, * dn acre of land that would not be worth a ponnd under alimU 
J ted tenure which is worth thirty or forty pounds as anoonditionsl 
* property.* 

) Yet Binigal does not pswees the monopoly of rich sml, thefnut- 
' M Poabi are populated by a hardy race who are accustomed to a 
liifo of ^0 natives of Bengal ate - unfit. . In the 

ateady fhofigh slow lisein ^he price of grain 
et manod' oansed the lossof 'thouaandaofuvesy 
, In Bengal a auddeaiiM in the price of rice firom fourteen 
'asnun tofovriapew and fonr annaa permannd aunultaneouriy 
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raised the price of labor ! Let ns compare the income tax re* 
cvipts of Bengal with those of the sister Presideneies; let ns 
also mark the proportion of direct to indirect taxation in the 
several provinces of the cmjnre^ and we shall have two impor- 
tant I'acts before us, which could only be explained by reference 
to the systems of land timures under which the soil is owned 
in the diilerent Presidencies. In Bengal^ thu proportion of direct 
to indirect taxation is us four is to nine^ and it is also there that 
the price of labor is steadily and rapidly on the increase; no argu- 
ment ever so elaborate can so satisfactorily establish the advan- 
tage of Axed over uncertain assessment of Qoverninent demand 
as the results which we have just cited. 

It cannot be denied tliat enterprise and capital cannot beneAt 
land unless property in land is full and freo. Some of the 
richest estates of Bengal have l)een sold and resold by Government, 
owing partly to the strictness in the litpiidation of land reve- 
nue, and partly to the action of the Civil Courts ; bnt land 
has gradually passed into the hands of men who have ac- 
cumulated capital and who can happily resist both the calamities 
of season and the depredations of the law courts. 

A great revolution has silently swept over the courts, and 
society has reaped from it advantages which it would be easier to 
repudiate than to disprove. On the other hand, had Government 
arbitrarily interfered with the transfer of property hmm a prodi- • 
gal to a thrifty class of men, the laws of nature would have assorted 
themselves and human enactments would have succumbed under a 
forc^ib was impossible to resist. But the action of capital being 
free, and labor allowed to justify its rights to a share iu the gener- 
al prosperity, the relation between capital and labor wae regulated 
by those laws which render them mutually necessary and their 
combined action beneAoiul to the community at large. Under 
the village system of the Provinces, an attempt to aiynst the 
claims of labor and capital could only end in the sacriAce of the 
system itself ; restrictions were therefore imposed and the system 
was saved at the cost of national progress. 

The Perpetual System has developed the tendency which in every 
prosperons country loads to the destruction of unremnnerativa 
cottier farms and to the formation of wealth-producing estates* ; 
Remissions of pnblio revenue are scaree in Bengal ; Government re- ' 
venue is realised with ease and punctuality and the capital of j 
the landlord haa materially weakened the chances of a sudden ; 
ooUapse of the system under ordinarily adverse influences. Witbiii ' 

JS 
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the last four years the avera^^ amonnt of revenue realised 
from land in Bengal has exceeded ninety-six per cent of the 
demand ; as private income increases with cultivation and rent 
weighs lightly on land we shall hear leris of defaulting land- 
lords and more of flourishing estates. Tlie ryot himself feels 
the coming change : if he is not better off than he should 1)e, we 
feel Jio hesitation in stating that he is better fed, better clothed 
and better housed than the same class of men under tlio systeius 
which boast of ‘ first principles *, and enmity to so-called 
conventionalism.^ The idiilanthropists who regret that the land 
tax fsinnot }>e raised so as to nflbrd means fur the reduction of 
indirect taxation seem either to mistake the nature of wealth 
or misunderstand the nature of the change indicated by 
an increase of indirect taxation. 

Commerce and the arts of life advance at a pace w ith which 
the progress of agriculture cannot compete, and it is lliurcfore 
by no means an easy task to determine the pro}>ortions according 
to wliich ninnufaciiire andagricnltiire should divide llie taxes of the 
country. Even those who have but cursorily dwelt on the subject 
admit that any continuous though gradual increase of land tax 
would soon render the harden on land ineipiitable, and to our mind 
it is an undeniable position that the system which would lead to 
the increase of ca])ital among the huided gentry would also enable 
the country to bear with elasticity an increase of indirect taxa- 
tion and to add to the resources of the tax-paying multitude. 

With such facts before ns we would strongly recommend the 
adoption of the Permanent Settlement throngbout the cofihtry. 
Wherever we have completed a coiTCct scientifle survey of the 
cnlturable land, and laud tenures have been thoroughly investi^t- 
ed and tlie results placed on record ; wherever the periodical 
settlement lias worked w'ith success, and the oonntiy bears 
the signs of wealth, tho permanent limits of Oovemment demand 
should be at once olTercd to the landholders as the main condi- 
tion of the newly proposed settlement. If it be necessary to 
proceed with greater caution, let ns restrict the introduction of 
the Perpetual Settlement to the naturally favoored tracts of the 
countiy, and where a well grounded prosperity has prepared the 
land for the change. Sir Bobert Montgomery who haa styled the 

* ‘ The prosp^t* of the nird population/ remarb a native journal, ‘ is 
avidenced in their better clothing, a considerable improvement in thor 
physical appearance, and a correeponding change for the nettigr in the eondi- 
tiott of their cows end oxen.’ 
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Permanent Settlement ' a bleseing, ’ considered the Ijifidhulders of 
Cawnpore ready to accept a permanent settlement at any tempo<i 
rary sacrifice; * and unless we deceive ourselves this feeling in 
favor of the change is not confined to one district; wherever it is 
puhliuly offered by the Government as a polity which has only to be 
accepted tti beco me rii e law of the land, it will be welcomed by 
the people as aiMrifffRalilied boon. 

Light assessment which has been so recently acknowledged 
as essential to the success of land settlement, will expedite as well 
as justify the necessity of the change we so heartily advocate. 
Guvemment has ruled that the assessment under the new settle- 
ments should be reduced by from sixty-six to fifty per cent, and 
the 01 der was received with universal commendation. It is hoped 
that such a reduction will place a valuable profit within the reach 
of the cultivator, and that the savings of a few years will prepare 
him for the change which we propose to cany out. 

With the Perpetual Settlement in force we shall have to take 
leave of protective legislation for land, and, having created a 
valuable property for the landlords, we shall be perfectly willing 
to leave the ‘ communities ' to fight their own battle. As rent 
weighs lightly on land, j^id indirect taxation brings the native 
commercial classes under the influeiice of the Knancial Depart- 
ment, the lauded interest will enjoy the advantages of a reform 
which will not disturb the prosperity of the classes who have 
hitherto enjoyed an unfair immunity. And thus we i&all realise 
what Miss Martineau in her dreamy ' suggestiuus ’ calls * the 
reduction and re-arr.iugemcnt of new and increased taxation to 
enable us to reduce the tax on land/ 

In the Ptuyab as well as in the North-West there are certain 
tracts of laud so fortunately situated iu every respect that even 
the most timid would not scruple to introduce there the Vengal 
system of land settlement. One of the most important and 
certainly the most immediate result of the iiitrdfiuction of the 
Permanent Settlement will be, that new lauds will contribute to 
the public exchequer and thereby lighten the burden on the old. 
As agricultural wealth steadily increases and capital accumulates 
in the hands of the bndowncK, wo shall hare less and less to fear 
from those terrible visitations which press so fearfully on the lives ; 
and means of the poor. In the Madras Presidency, where the 
onltivators are too poor to incur the risks which attend even an 


* We quote at cecund hand. 
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ordinarily long leaac^ we should as a pruliiniiiary measure reduce 
the * assessment, * and by short periodical settlements prepare 
them for the perpetual fixity of Guveriimout demand. 

As the temporary settloments lead to the permanent so does 
the permanent settlement pre|)are the way for a higher blessing. 
Under the native rule the cx^ienses of the State were defrayed 
from the receipts of land tax, and the otlier sources of income, 
if any, were only supplemental. And even now, after a century of 
Sritisii rule, nearly half of the imperial revenue is derived diret'tly 
from the soil, and the landed interest bears the weight of public 
taxation ; with the progn'ss of commerce, however, we trust the 
tax- burden will be equitably divided among the diiferent classes 
who owe their prosperity to public security. The representa- 
tives of commercial and professional industry should each bear 
its own liability and thereby lighten the average weight borne 
by the various classes, who are all equally indebted fur pro- 
tection to the Government of tlic country. Any marked 
inequality in the distrilmtion of the aggregate weight of public 
taxation is likely to ailect public credit, and the inequality in 
favour of one only increases the danger of igjustice towards the 
rest. The land system which cummeneed with a periodical and 
has passed through a permanent settlement, must end with the 
redemption of land revenue. We must facilitate the formation of 
profitably large estates without any of the barrassing conditions 
which short-sighted land legislation is likely to impose on them. 

The author of the pamphlet entitled 'the Land Revenue of 
India* while advocating the pcrjietiiation of the land tax as it 
now stands, remarks on its origin as follows : ' so the tax of armed 

* aid levied on the land was long paid in kind, but as man became 

* valuable as a wealth-producing rather than a fighting animal, 

* the tendency to commute snmi service for a money payment 

* gathered strength till such commutation was the right and 
' ordinary custam of all. Thus originated the land tax.* The 
writer who makes distinction lietwcen a fighting animal soil 
wealth-producing animal* might have with advantage extendea 
bis observations to tlie increasing importance of trade and 
growing facilities for exchange, and also distinguished between 
tiie or^aty wealth-producing and the eommereial wealth-pro- 
ducing animal, who is also the champion of national progress and 
social reform. 

As a na^on advances in commeroe and the arts of life its 
domestic economy progresses towards artificial perfection,- and 
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08 every olratiuote resolution to divide the burden of the public tax 
equally between the fighting animal and the agricultural animal 
would eventually lead to injustice on the former, so any attempjf < 
to divdde the tax-burden lastween the agricultnral and the coni'- 
mercial animal, unless in proimrtion to their respective abilities, 
would lead to the decline of agriculture, and so also in the long 
run to a falling oil' in the raw materials which supply the 
staples for commerce. We must therefore relieve the agricul- 
tural animal of a portum of hie burden and jdacc it on the shoul- 
ders of his consort whose vigour is on the increase and whose 
powers of cndiiranoc have improved at a pace unknown to tho 
comparatively weak vitality of agriculture. 

We must therefore allow capitalists who own land to redeem it 
from State dues, and thus to stimulate the progress of agriculture 
and the increase of agricultural capital. 

It is not unlikely, as has been freely prophesied, that at 
first the power of redemption will not be used to any remark- 
able extent ; bnt there cannot be a doubt that, as jieiu'e and 
intimate commercial alliance with Eiixope brings native society 
into that tranrpiil condition which is so propitious to pros- 
perity, those who will have amassed wealth will not be deterred 
from availing themselves of a power to confer a lasting good on 
themselves and their country. Since we arc not necessitated to 
discuss the iutriusio merit of the iuc.isnru, and the objection to 
it rests on the grounds of expediency ; let us but c<)ucede the 
privilege of redemption in favor of those who would profit 
by it, and we flatter oui'sclves that it will not be Jong before 
the moneyed classes evince an anxiety to relievo themselves of 
an impediment which seriously hinders thcgi'owth of capital. Of 
rent-free estates the author of the pamphlet on 'Laud Revenue* 
remarks that they are not flourishing, and that they are not 
a bit better than the ‘liable’ estates; but he admits that they 
bring to their owners 'full three times as much.’ We must 
confess that it is a Batisfactury feature of tho policy which created 
rent-free estates that the properties they brought into existence ' 
have been productive of some good to certain classes of society 
if not to the government itself. 

The success, which, sooner or later, must attend the reden^ 
tion of land revenue would be rendered intelligible to those wno 
have an interest in the success of its operations by a study of the 
most important maxim of land economy : that the more proper- 
ty in land is burdened with restrictive conditions the more we ; 
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weaken its productive power. Let land be redeemed for twenty 
yeare' purebaso, or at any other iair valuation which the Govern- 
ment after inquiry may prefer; let every landlord who redeems 
his estates receive a clear and incontestable title of proprietor- 
ship. The rules promulgated by the Government of the late Lord 
Canning are perfectly feasible and the conditions generally are 
so far equitable that a Committee of the different Local Councils 
may revise them if such a step be calculated to inspire the public 
with greater confidence in the measure. We have attempted 
to explain only the leading principles of the reform which is 
to render our system of land-government as perfect as dreurn- 
stances admit of, and if there be any difficulties in the details, 
they are neither so great in number nor so formidable in charac- 
ter as to afford any cause for apprehension. 

Of estates paying a juoma of a thousand rupees per annum or 
under, wc might allow the immediate redemption; the rest might be 
redeemed by fiftihs or tenths as may be deemed necessary. But 
in all matters relating to the details of the redemption bill, the 
committees of the Provincial or the Presidency Council ought to 
be the best judges. 

Every bndlord who redeems his land gives a new pledge 
of loyalty to the government of the country ; he stakes his all 
with the government which has given him the power to redeem, 
while be adds matorialiy to the existing taxable resources of 
the country which have hitherto had so little aid from indirect 
taxation. On both these points the author of the ' Land Beva- 
nue' offers remarks which deserve a passing notice. On ther 
subject of loyalty, he is of opinion that those who bought land 
could not be more loyal than those who bought Compaujr^s 
paper-money. But as regards wealth, number and importance 
there are no common grounds of cum^iarison between land- 
lords and ' paper-money ' holders. Furthermore, an imperial 
guarantee would replace * paper-money,’ but could it compel a 
foreign power to give up lands belonging to private individuals in 
India? The writer also observes that any further increase of in- 
direct taxation would fail iu India; but it m^ be just as well to 
remind one whose attention is completely absorbed by a hobby, 
thi^ the India of i860 is not the India of I860, nor is the policy 
of Her Majesty’s government identical with the ‘tradition’ which 
studied to complicate land tenures by the introduction of in- 
judicious rights, and to simplify public taxation by confining the 
demand chiefly to land. * Because,* also remarks the writer \^ith 
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evident re^et, ' wlien a man nas redeemed \m land Iii.s ability to 
'spend would nowise be iiicroased^ so that indirect taxation would 
' not be stimulated by the drain of capital’. To this piece of 
wisdom wc would observe in reply that, few men would venture 
to lay out their last farthing on the redemption of land and, that 
even if men w'^ere rash enough to do so, the savings of ten 
short- years would makeup for a drain which cannot recur, ilut 
we should like to ask ihewTiter of the 'Land Rexenue’ ([uestion, 
if the contingency to which he alludes with pain if not alarm, is 
at all consistent with his prophecy that tlie redemption of land 
revenue would not be populai’ with the natives ? 

The general principles, on which we support a Perpetual Settle* 
mciii apply with ten-fold force to the redemption of revenue^ 
and in connexion wdth this subject we beg to make a few obser- 
vations oil the sale of tlie Fee-simple of Waste Land. 

A Secretary of State may be privileged to dream according to 
bis fancies, but neither the dream nor the fancies can alter or 
improve the following stubborn facts which have been jilaced at 
our disposal ; that not oiie-fifth of the cultivable land of India is 
cultivated; that Madras abounds in wastes on ' first principles 
that Bombay and the North West Provinces fare but sHgliily 
better ; that the Punjab can offer to enter})rise unreclaimed land 
of unrivalled fertility, and that millions of acres of the richest 
soil in the world which would enrich British Burmah are still 
neglected. These arc facts which cannot be contradicted despite 
ail the ominous auguries of men in power. 

The rules published by the Govern ment of Lord Canning on 
the subject of Waste Land have been accepted generally as 
fiivorable to enterprise, and to them may be added this provision, 
that the valuation of land be left JLo the local Government of 
each Presidency.^ We agree with the late Lord Canning that the 
fewer the restrictions we impose on the sale of land and the more 
we increase the facilities for land seekers to purchase Govern- 
ment wastes the greater the extent to which the measure will 
operate beneficially. We shall only recommend here that the 


* We have since read and approve of the reply of the Govemment to the 
Calcutta Land AsBOoiation that 'It eertunly was not the policy of the resola- 
' tion absolutely to confer the ownership of the most desirable waste landOi 
' at a price very much below what the pnbllo m willing^ to pay for them, oa> 
' those who from their personal acquaintance or oonneca^ with the locality 
* m^ have the best opportunity of obtaining information r^;arduig them* 
' and thus of bebg first in the field with their applications.’ 
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proper valuation of land be c5arcfully attended to, ottiorwisc 
sj)eoulatioii will restrict the effects of a reform which is intended 
to benciit the agricultural interest of a large empire. But wo 
should also be on our guard against injudicious interference witli 
the rights of individuals : we should not restrain by any eon- 
ditiou the purchaser’s aol.iou or guide his judgnicnt in dealing 
with his property. The owner of wsistc land is to be treated like 
the owner of cultivated fields ; he must consult his own interest 
both as regards the extent or the means of cultivation ; if it may 
seem to his advantage tliai the land should continue an nn re- 
claimed waste it is not for Government to indulge him to abandon 
hisj resolve J wlicther for good or for evil his property in hind 
should be ns unconditionally his as any other form of properly; 
and if it be his choice to be content to allow hisca])ital to waste or 
stagnate while progress is working miracles of prosperity around 
him, his choice coiieerns none hut himself. 

The writer of the ‘ Land Revenue ’ regards with dread the un- 
conditional sale of waste land, because even when penalty is at- 
tached to neglecting cultivation the land is allovv(*d to lie fallow; 
ill short it scerns to us that the writer would rather that the land 
was locked up, as it has been for more than a century, and 
w-ait for the good times when the ' coininuiiity system’ and the 
right of pre-emption shall have come to its rescue. ' Specu- 
lators,’ he adds, ' would invest in land, till the most favorable 
'frontage, and then wait patiently till the price rose so high as 
' to tempt them to sell.’ Considering the extent of waste land 
which is available, the foolish ' speculator,’ must wait ' patiently’ 
for a very long time to profit by his speculation,* 

It is not enough, however, that waste land should be sold and 
cultivated hind be redeemed, but we must also provide for the 
most profitable disposal ofithe income wliieh the State may 
derive from these two sources. Public journals have long de- 
clared their views on the subject, and we have resolved after some 
reflection, to support the scheme which public opinion has so 
unhesitatingly recommended. The proceeds of the sale and re- 
demption m Gbvernmeut land can only be honestly employed in 

* Sir Charles Wood in his despatc'h ou the subject overlooks facts and diaws 
inferences which are necessarily false. It is painM to enlighten the Sec- 
retaiy of State &r India on matten ro well known, and on which it is so 
important that Qovemment should arrive at some definite conclusion. That 
there ore waste lan& m India of which Qovemment is the sole proprietor, 
and that European capitalists upe not the scouige^ of the ooantiy are facts 
which we would not attempt to prove, even if it were to edify a Right 
Honorable Secretary of State. 
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oxtlnguishiiijv Goyernment debts and in consirncting ^yorks of 
puldic utility. The details of the scheme must be left to imperial 
legislature, but wo may be permitted to oiler a few words in 
defence of its general principles. 

The capital represented by the land ut twenty years’ pnrcluisc 
amounts to about four hundred million pounds sterhug, while the 
(loveriuneiit debts and the Railway guarautees do not amount to 
one liundi'cd and fifty millions. The savings of the interest on 
the public debts would not be a greater blessing to society than 
the indirect influence of land-redemption in alluring capital to the 
labor market ; yet the amount of interest saved by the extinction 
of the public debts would go some way towards reducing the 
chances of a new loan, and even if the necessity for one did arise 
a soWent exchequer would afford no ordinary facilities for fulnre 
loan operations. 

To allege that the temporary clearing off of tho Government 
debts is not likely to confer any lasting l>cnefit on tlie ]>ublic is 
simply the affectation of wisdom. But even if such were the truth, 
to put off a certiiin good for a remote contingent evil bespeaks 
an amount of sensitiveness which cannot be productive of 
good to the public. The advocates of the old school have 
even gone so far as to assert, that not only docs a temporary 
liquidation of debt do no good, but that freedom from debt 
cannot bat be ephemeral j it is impossible, they say, so to reduce 
tho amount of public debts as that they shall not assume their 
original bulk before long; it would have been more satisfactory 
if the advocates of public indebtedness could jirove that tho 
increase of public debt was the unavoidable consequence of its 
deci’ease, and that its decrease is only the first step towards the 
evil we hope to avoid. 

But the lovers of paradox avoid the test of facts and rest con> 
tented with declaring inagisteriaUy what they consider a poli* 
tical aphorism. We do not mean to deny that public debts 
have iuoreased after a temporary clearance, but neither can 
our antagonists deny that public debts have increased without 
having experienced any previous relief ; we are not uiifonscious 
of the dangers of the position where public receipts decline 
and public disbursements increase ; but a decrease of income Vy 
the extinction of liability is no decrease at all, while it is an unde# 
uiable position that whatever honestly facilitates the oontmfiioiL 
of new debts places at our disposal a power by which w9‘inB|' 
meet the wants of any ordinary exigency without danger, if not 
with ease. 
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If a portion of Uie national dvbt can be wiped off by tlie sate 
of a portion of the pnblio land, by attempting to retain both 
land and debt wo only inonr the liabilities of public trust. 
Again, if the public are willing to raise a decreasing debt to 
what they may regard as the standard amount, they arc welcome 
to exercise their judgment in the matter and choose the situation 
best adapted to their taste and ability. Wlten you pay off your 
debts, we are told, you are unconsciously getting through your 
capital ; to this judgment we cannot give assent, the resources of 
a Government are the resources of its people; if it be true that 
in getting rid of public debts the Government is nncunsciously 
going through its capital, is it less true that the jteriodical 
]>ayment of interest on these debts is also a slow jxocesb of 
getting through an increase which would otherwise add to the 
national capital ? 

That a full exchequer leads to war, is another aphorism replete 
with ‘traditionary’ wisdom. We do not, however, propose to sell 
land merely to till the public coffers, or when we have filled 
them to emx>ty them by running headlong into war ; on the 
contrary, we propose that the imperial government should 
immediately appropriate the extraordinary income to the use of 
the State. Indeed, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
any Ghrvemment, inspired with British good sense, can be so 
wantonly prod^al as to indulge in war merely because it has the 
means to prosecute it. Let us supjrose, ou the other band, that 
we were driven to a war against both will and conviction when 
we had not the means to withstand the drain oonsequent on 
it, wonld it not entail ou us the necessily of new loans? 
and if so, is it at all tiroes an easy matter to borrow with an 
empty exchequer and from an impoverished people. 

Ijt has been proposed that the proceeds of the sale of 
waste land should be exclusively applied to the construction 
of pnblio works. To assert that we thereby exchange permanent 
eoorces of revenue for works of utility u nothing less than a 
fiicti, and ii^ ^ qualified form wonld not be wanting in vrisdom. 
Waste lAds are at present not a source of income, and may 
therefore be regarded in the light of so muoh nnemployed capital. 
That public works would increase the weUare of the people 
Iwfore they would add to public revenue is by no means an objec* 
^n Ik the constraciion ofpnblic works; to some extent the sav- 
ings or income of every individual subject mav be tedconed ae 
puldio ptoperiy,and for aU pncticsl poipoees onoer n omutitutional 
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(ioverniiirat tlie identity is perfect. To regard with unbecoming 
jealousy the construction of public works for no reason more cogent 
than that they have a tendency to 'raise private income, 
and yet to acknowledge the poramoimt necessity of such works 
is keep to the public mind in an undesirable state of indecision. 
It would seem under the circumstances that Government do not 
object to the construction of public works provided their costs are 
not charged against the imperial revenue, and provided also 
Government be entitled to their full share in the increased rent 
whu'li such public works are likely to create. 

That the Government of this country is peculiarly situated as 
regards public works, and that this peculiarity is solely due to its 
assumption of the duties of univci'sal biudlord, arc facts. 
Bub the admission only proves that the injudicious competition of 
Government with private enterprise, has driven the latter out 
of the field at a loss to the public and the Government with 
wliom it would be a lio|K*IeHB struggle to compete ; let ns, however, 
in justice to ourselves refrain from charging the unofficial public 
with apathy and indifierence, when what we require of them is a 
fruitless sacrifice. If tlie construction of public works is entrusted 
to the Government ns universal landlord, then they cannot re* 
nounce the duty without also renouncing the privileges of the 
position. If the relataon of Government to public works be 
anomalous, it is only the result of an anomaly which was perpe- 
trated when Government assumed the duties of universal 
landlord. 

Before however we concede the right of redemption of revenue 
and extend the Perpetual Settlement to the ‘ Provinces,’ unless 
we ate anxious to revive tlie errors of the past, let us complete 
an accurate rogistratiou of tenures and a correct'* survey of each 
man's holding.^ Lasting tranquillity in Bengal can only be 
secured by reducing all matters relating to land to a coiiditiou 
of certainty which would leave no room fur useless discussion. 
Indeed, if the rent struggles are not to be perpetuated, if the 
friendly relation between landlord and tenant is not to be dis^* 
turbed, and if litigation for land is to ceasc to be a matter of 
pure chance, we must have a record of right and a surv^ of 
each estate. 

When the multitode who connect their destiny so intimately 
with hmd, shall have been fiilly impressed with the ealntaiy 

. , ^ ... - - -- - - I I 

* What Mr. Cast oalli ' a Pomes-day book io wbieh evoiy right is sorw 
or less oometiy teoordsd.' 
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conviction that their relation to one another and their rclatioa 
to the soil have been so** clearly doteriniued that it is no htnp^r 
safe to indulge iulaw suits with hopes of harassing the j'ldge 
and the defendants, the law courts will afford relief without 
becoming partisans of cither one party or the other. We must 
no longer grant judicial decrees for the possession of fictitious 
property and of projwrty which it is almost impossible to identify. 
If Bengal has been saved from the rough manipulation of the 
revenue collectors, it has lK‘en ridden over rough shod by the 
civil judges wlio have laboured so assiduously to coufound rights 
and prolong litigation. Some of these evils to which the 
judicial officers have been led in their mistaken zeal for re* 
dressing fancied evil have passed all remedy, but interests still 
unimpaired may be protect by the adoption of the pieauB 
which we have cursorily suggested. 

We should not bo so short-sighted as to withhold the means 
for restoring peace to one of the richest provinces of the 
empire under the conviction that our connexion with the land 
has been severed by the Permanent Settlement, and that by the 
redemption of public revenue it would still fuither he estranged. 
Such a policy, if it ever was earnestly conceived, befvays a want 
of power to distinguish between the duties of a government, 
and the duties inseparable from the exploded system of universid 
landlordism. We do not for a moment doubt that land will gra- 
dually pass out of the immediate control of Crovemment; but 
ate the people to have no part in governing themselves, in pre- 
'Serving the public peace, or in providing for public safety? If not, 
then let os abandon the attempt to amalgamate two distinct 
duties in the yjoin hope of destroying the evil which is oom- 
mon to both. Whether as governors of the countty or 
universal landlord, public peace is our first and most im- 
portant charge and public disorder the danger of both the 
government and the public. 

Thus, sro advocate the redemption of land revenue wherever the 
Perpetud Settlement 1^ obtained, and the Permanent whenever 
tbe periodical settlement has worked with' snooess ; we would 
further propose that Government should not jpermit any land to 
be hold immediaieljf by any tenure less oertain than a tenancy 
of fifteen years, and with the ud of a light assessment it will 
not be neoessaiy to repeat the experiment before the country 
is prepared for the only i^ystem of land government which has 
worked with success. 
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Iliiving diucusscd thus far the eahject of land tenures we shall 
now turn our attention to the tenants themselves. For all prac- 
tical purposes it will not he necessary for us to take cognisance of 
any other description of tenants beside the two which diiler from 
each other on points of msiterial importance. We shall treat of 
tenants with rights of property and of tenants without the 
rights of property : of laud proprietors on one hand and land 
cultivators on the other : of Zemindars, Talookdars and other great 
proprietors who are said to lord it over every thi iig and the ' injured 
innocents, ’ the ryots who are being lorded over. 

Whatever may he the origin of our dread of capital, the fact is 
pretty clear that wo do not regard with any favor the landed 
]firoprictors who are almost identical with the capitalists of this 
country. It seems to us that having once treated them with 
undue favor, we aro anxious to atone for past errors by an 
undue distrust of their firesent motives and conduct. Having 
created them lords of the soil it were a matter of political con- 
science not to revive any discussion on the equity of their 
proprietory claim. It would have been consistent with justice 
to have recognised their importance in the social economy— 
chiefly in their relation to laud — ^and watched the results of the 
system we had^so hastily inaugurated. Tht course adopted by 
us was very diiferent indeed ; overcome by the clamour of those 
who had been unjustly sacrifleed to hasty legislation, wc proceed- 
ed to remedy the evil by declaring a crusade against both the ryot 
who had been injured and the landlord who bad reaped the ad- 
vantages of the injury ; and we must confess that the war was 
prosecuted with a vigor which threatened to end with success. 
We were of a sudden troubled with a consciousness of the 
rights of the subordinate tenants, and wore resolved therefore 
to destroy the superior rights which had become so distasteful to 
the injured cultivators. For the last fifty years we have generously 
exerted ourselves in redressing imaginary evils by the sacrifice 
of substantial good. We have uprooted the gentry of the 
soil aud hoped thereby to avenge the cause of the distressed 
cultivators ; wo have persecuted the landlord to avenge the cala- 
mities we had heaped on the peasantry. In fact our policy has- 
been that dangerous worship of expediency whi<^ in a sli^Uyj 
qualified form would favor the cause of every needy plunwrer.l 
We have eveit gone so far as to object to the very 
the landed proprietors; ibat their profits were large, was id 
itself considered a grievance; and as if Qovemment had dis- 
charged all its pnbEo duties to perfection, we reproached tlte 
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lundlurd with not fulfilling the juet expectatiuiis uf the Stale. 
It would have been fair if we had exteuded oiir enquiry beyond 
the creatures of the Perpetual Settlement to those of the 
land systems of the other provinces, and endeavoured tc 
ascertain the extent to whieli they h^ fulfilled public ex- 
pectations. 

If Socialism is in reality to he the basis of our domestic policy, 
let property be interdicted without any exception or condition at 
all ; for, do what we may, it is impossible to effect a compromise 
between large property and no-property, and to elect in favor uf 
small property as the gulden mean. Tlie policy of compromise 
has failed hopelessly ; wo have ruined the owners of useful pro- 
perty, without raising the serf, who had nothing but his labor to 
depend upon, to the status of a landed proprie^r. The private 
wealth which we melted down with so much care has not reap- 
peared, as our statesmen fiattcred themselves it would ; but who 
can deny that its destruction has neither improved the social 
condition of the oppressed ryot, nor increased the revenue of 
Government? We have destroyed that class of men in whose 
enterprise was our best guarantee for the progress of society, and 
to fill up their places we have raised a large body of avaririous 
speoulators with bn# a temporary interest in fjie land of the 
country, and we have also constructed that cumbrous official 
machinery, which seems to us to have lieen specially contrived for 
the absorption of Government revenue. 

Madras, whence nobles and capitalists have alike disappeared, 
presents a spectacle for which even the most devoted advocate of 
' socialism was not prepared. Lord Hai^is admits all that can be 
said against the Byotwary system when he declares, that innumer- 
' able small holdings must necessitate poverty and social degrada- 
tion. Even in his zeal for a favourite theory his lordship was 
‘ Btrqok with the foot that * active measures of improvement on an 
/extensive scale, did not exist in hladras’. It would have been 
too much fur his lordship to confess that in the Madras Presiden- 
sy we had realised the very ideal of onr land policy, bnt th.it 
8a<di was the case may be safely inferred from the fact that 
'the Kyotwaiy cultivators have not the means to incur, with 
any dumce of soocess, the risks and liabililies of an ordi- 
narily long lease. With all the inflnenoe of a powerful Qovern- 
ment amyed aga^ him, with somal j^ndiees to oombat, and 
with the suspicidos attention of the jndiciaiy fixed noon him 
the capitalist abided his time and snooessfully asserted his right 
against an opposition which was directod not more against 
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him, than against the laws of supply and demand. As it was 
impossible for him to endure the burden of ' first principles’ 
he left Madras to its fate, but into the ' community system’ 
of the North West Provinces, where property of a hind does 
exist, he has made his way despite legislative restrictions, and 
the terrors of socialism. The indueiice of capital endures 
longer thau the influence of labor, and, even in a mutually des* 
triictivc struggle, capital has to some extent the advantage over 
its antagonist. The capitalist can no more confound his functions 
with those of the laborer, than the laborer dispense with the 
aid of the capitalist ; and when property in laud gravitates 
towards capital, whatever ignorance may say to the contrary, it is 
only the natural jiroeess by which capital awpiircs that control over 
labour which will result in the welfare of both. To view a 
coarse of progressive action with alarm is certain proof of the 
want of capacity to distinguish between a revolution which leads to 
reform and that which ends in disorganization. A surgical opera- 
tion may be painful without being necessarily fatal. 

In certain parts of India the absence of capital has led to 
consequences, Avhich only demonstrate the folly of excluding it 
from a society pundy agrioultimil ; while its necessity has 
never been so clearly or strongly demom^tbd by any other 
fact, as that the destruction of meu ^^ropurly, who pos- 
sessed the oonfldence and respect of the people, has brought 
into existence men who started in life as speculators and have 
achieved wealth and a so-called position without inflaenco or po- 
pularity. In Ireland even agrarian atrocities have not disturbed 
in their possession of land capitalists who are, even now, the abo- 
mination of the most careless peasantry in the world. Capitalists 
havo no doubt tried to make the most of their opportunities, and 
if only the ryots had not been too helpless to propose terms, the 
remuneration of capital would have been less nnreaaonahle, while 
labor would have bad more thou merely the leavings of capital to 
content itself with ; as matters now stand, capital has had evei^ 
thing much in its own, way, bat it is impossible to believe that it 
n ill long domineer as it has and treat the claim of labor with lordly 
disdain. Under any oironmatances, let ns be fair in onr treat- 
m.'ot of important interests, and lot ns not carry our oppositioii 
to capital ^ far in onr zeal to restoie the lost eqnUibrinm. If. 
in India landbrds have mistaken their interest, they have follow- 
ed the nnfortnnate example of the Government of the oountcy 
with perhaps this immaterial difference, that while the Goverm- 
ment finds complete justification of ita eondoot in ita Unra 
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and rejrnlations, tlio landlorda extort all they can without 
acknowled^n^ the neccBsity of any juatification at all.* 

It certainly cannot 1>c ootisiderud dealing fairly with the 
intereats of the landlord to treaKure up in our minds his opprcct'ion 
of his tenants, and to ui'^lect the importance of his wealth to 
the country. We all admit that even the speculators them- 
aelvcR have done all they could to keep up cultivation. Tlie 
deiicicnoy of farming capital has arrested the prosperity of 
the ' Provinces/ while the repulsiou of capital from land in 
Madras has reduced that Presideuey to hopeless beggary. 
Advances arc preferred to that natural support which capi- 
tal would freely aHbrd to labor, but for the meddling spirit 
W'hich keeps them asunder. So strongly has the necessity of this 
union detdared itself that some of our best liscul ol&cers have 
proposed to lease the land of laay communities to capitalists 
who may poasess the means of improving it. If capital is to 
allure wealth out of the ground; if capital is to increase the 
demand for labor, and if the country is to look to capital for its 
most effective means of advancing material prosperity, let tis 
treat with some consideration men who are armed with this 
power, who, while eade;ivouring to further their own in'* 
tercets, also beneli^i^ intei'ests of society. 

Though the prfflRples which we now advocate have 1>een 
accepted in Europe as the best guide to substantial and perma- 
nent prosperity in India, we have struggled to inflict on society 
some of the choice theories borrowed from the school of socialism, 
and have persisted in our attempts to reduce to one dead 
level the wealthy classes of the country .f But the signs of 


* Mr. Kuskin would undoubtodly obsorve here that the hwdlord ought to 
' die’ rather than npiirm tho ryot, liecauw ' riIh. or any other BDimala support 
‘ themsdves by laws of demand and aupply and tho diatinctimi of honunity 
'iato lira by thuee of Kight.’ If Mr.'ltuHlcin could only oonviiico the 
landlord that it was fi>r his advantage that ho should prefbr death to oppres* 
siun, we doubt n<A the landlord would gU^y abide by lb. Rnskin's ' Laws 
of Bight*. But in the meanwhile aclfieh mterests interfeM and disturb the 
riahteoQS stste of mind to which Hr. Knekiu's philosophy might othenil^ 
bnoa the landlord. ! 


f The * Ftanenr* who gives us his impressions of ' Xm Tears of Impe- 
riuinn in Franoe,’ adds to our oouviotion that the Fieneh bare not as yet 
been able to aooonnt fiir their pnsperi^ under Hapolem the Third : ' The 
erinetpie^’ says the Flanear, 'that it u tlm dnty of flie State to interfere 
'b the rdatiiiw between capital and labour in &ror of the latter aa the weaker 
''of the twe^ wiB not only avowed bgr the Government of 1848,bntaeM upon, ' 
'aMun^ W every onekoowe, rmb little Maceee.’ Thia iajnst what the 
Bej^Um did avow and the Empin baa justly disdaimed. 
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health are not less Tiaible than the signs of disease. Labor is 
hy degrees relinquishing its weak hold of proi)erty ; it can only 
improve when it ceases to own it \ labor is gradually yielding to 
capital and intelligenue what is their due ; the miserahly small 
farms are falling in ; large farms are coming into existence, and 
the price of hind increasee the value of lahor. Land is being 
]daeed under circumstancie eminently propitious to the growth 
of capital. — Pros]>crity will thus spread over the land, and the 
' Revolution' to quote the words of the late Colonel Baird Smith, 

‘ will advance just as surely, as in tbe struggle of life industry, 

' thrift, intelligence and wealth must displace indolence, extra* 

‘ vagance, intellectiud stagnation and poverty.' 

It is time, however, that we should repudiate socialism and 
regard the landed proprietors as an clement of strength in our 
govemi|^t. It is time that we should recognise their position 
even if m cannot forget our joint misrule of the subordinate ten- 
ants. The landed gentry are the only aristocracy of India ; tbe 
lower classes look up to them, and by securing their allegiance tve 
secure the allcmance of their natural constituents. It is the 
landed proprietOT who best can aid government in times of trouble, 
directly by capital, indirectly by local inducnce; tbe ^people' so 
called, have ever been tbe advocates of rcj^ution, while con- 
servatism is the chief cause of the prospenty of the moneyed 
classes ; the lauded capitaliste ruse the demand for labor and 
consequently the remuneration of labor* ; to their leisure wo 
look forward for tbe mental improvement of the natives and to . 
their social influence for security in times of innovation ; specula- 
tion, involving preparatory outlay, depends on their assistance 
and their efficiency as a public body depends on the efficiency of 
the law courts, and the efficiency of tbe law courts is the best 
^arantee of theix safety. The destruction of tbe landed gentry 
in India is virtually the destruction of capital, intelligence and 
social prospwity. 

And yet such was the class of men that reomved a rude 
and rough treatment at the hands of Government, a treatment 
which Government attempted to justify by its belii^ in the 
practical efficacy of the sodal philosophy. Instead of inspiring 


* Mr Neale in bia 'LaetniM oa Taxation’ haa adiyM soma 'of 1&. 
Buakin’s visionaiy principks of practical economy, and inatead of atfadb 
Kilting the tiaa and fill in the lataa of vam to the inereaae or deoreasa of'' 
eapitid oompacad vUii the demand fir Imw, atatea that the mbiuma mta 
of wagea depanda on foe intaiaab hosnanity and ban of the amphySr. 

* » 
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them with confidence in the rnlers of the country as their 
benefactors and protectors, and the cultivators with confidence 
in their landlords as tlieir best friends, we have condemned 
the landlord as a heartless t 3 n‘ant, and we have tauj'ht the 
lyots to cry down his character and to resist his autliority. 
An Irish landlord in addressings the present Sir Robert Peel 
teaches us a lesson which we niijrht have with advantage learnt 
long before : * drive them,* says he, speaking of landlords and 
tenants, * to look for their seenrity alone in mutually beneficial 
* covenants for fostering the improvement of the land.* But to 
our policy nothing appeared so repugnant as to create harmony 
where we were resolved that discord should prevail. 

As if the indirect influences for evil were not numerous 
enough, l)y a recent Act (X of 1859) we have armed ryot 
with the most successful means of worrying his landlord, and the 
facts that have recently come to light seem to prove that the ryots 
have not been backward in using the weapons with which we 
have so philanthropically entrusted them. Tho^ who in utter 
ignorance of the subject paused a land bill, wh*i has virtually 
guaranteed impunity to intritming tenants, have much to answer 
for. As a rule a lai^dlord has now much to fear frmn his cultiva- 
tors, and the lees inclined he is to use fraud and force the 
more helpless he finds himself in the hands of his antagonists. 
Those who have watched the working of the Rent Act have 
been filled with alarm as to its nltiuiutc conbucjaences ; while one 
of their number has prophetically remaiked that it will ‘develop 
‘all the worst features of the Bengalee charnetcr.’ 

The sections XVlll and XIX of this prodigy of legislative 
blundering are evident!}’ intended to create in Bengal the con- 
stitutional slavery which is rampant in Madras. If ever an 
act of tlie Indian Government was calcidnted to inflict serious 
injury on the proprietors of land, this masterpiece of mis- 
guided philanthropy is likely to accomplish that result. If our 
apprehensions are not justified by facts we shall gladly award 
to the lyot thp credit for an amount of duinterestedness and 
a love for fair play,'*^ which, we have not hitherto thought 
him entitled, and which the Rent law is not likely to foster in 
him. 

l%e Act in question is not even a nentive good : it facili- 
tates the growth of contentions rights and thereby raises points 
of dispute between lan^pids and. tenants which most end in 
harassing litigation ; hat those whb conridw it necessary that 
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tbo landlord should not oxcrcisc any authority without the aid 
of the law courts, must idolize the llent Act os a piece of 
perfect lef^slatiou. Wc could almost fancy that to cn>ate dis* 
sension was the very object of the llent Law ; hut those who 
have been so tliorouf'hly deceived ns to call this Disruption Act 
the Ityot’s Magna Charta may some day Imm to distinguish 
between licence and that liberty on which well organised society 
is built. What strikes un ns a most wonderful piece of ill luck 
in our land-legislation in India is the fact that the eaperieuce 
of the [last does not seem to light our way into the future, and 
that each epoch of our century of Government seems to be in- 
depeudeut of the rest. 

The principles which the Kent Act embodies were in force 
sixty years ago, and the fruits they bore might have warned 
08 against their hasty adoption a second time. So far back as 
17Db, we discovered the danger of alienating tlic landlord from 
his tenants, and, acting imder a wholesome experience of past 
mischief^ we inaugurated a regime, which, as it worked for tlw 
benefit of the two classes, who had hitherto been arrayed against 
each other, was productive, as far as our law courts [lermilted, 
of prosperity and good-will between them. We had to a greatt 
extent recovered from the rude shocks of class-hostility, when 
the Uent Act came into operation and once more revived the 
contest between the owner of land and the owner of labor j 
once more the landlord was to tieat the ryot as a tnutor in the 
camp, and once more the ryot was to arm himself against the 
landlord as a determined tyrant whom it was a matter of 
conscience to bofile. We have tor a second time in the liixtory 
of our rule in India treated the interests of Government alter 
one code of justieo and equity and tlie interests of the landlord 
alter another. 

We liave it admitted on all hands that the poverty of India 
must be cured by British capital aud British intelligence. It 
is also alleged tihat British settlers will increase the price of 
labor, and one of tiie most enlightened of our Indian statesmen 
regards ' their presence in the country as ben^h^^bd' mid, politically 
speaking, of 'the high^ importance.* But is it reiuouable to 
expect that British energy and capital could flourish in a coun- 
try where they most hopeleesly war with men whose co-opera- 
tion is the non of mercantile succees? Is it possible for 

British setUem to bold their own agmnst a clique j^wetfol in 
numbers supported by the undisguised sympathy of >onr 
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-. legislature ? Landed proprietors do not for any encouragement 
b^ond a spirit of fairness in the public measures of our Go- 
Temmcnt. The ryots will not co-operate with them as long as 
we hold out to the ryots the mischievous hopes of equality with 
their landlords ; and yet the necessity for such co-operation is daily 
increasing, and before long we shall have to decide whether 
capital is to forsake labor, and labor to snfler by the loss of capi- 
tal, or whether we shall permit tlie landlords to exercise their 
natural authority over their tenants ? 

Let the ryot look for help and protection to his landlord, and 
to his Bevenue Collector for redress against the oppressions of 
the landlord. But the landlord must be armed with the power 
to distrain, though that of compelling the rent-defaulter’s pre- 
sence before him must be taken away from among the piirileges 
''.of bis position. The right of distraint belongs to the landlord who 
is expected to live in harmony with his dependants; but in India, 
where the creation of so many useless and miscbicvnas rights 
in the soil has rendered the power of distraint of such impor- 
tance to the landlord, government has withheld it from him, 
< and yet it has retained tor itself this authority in its capa- 
city of the universal landlord. Such anomalies must cease, and 
the dangerous tendon^ of the Disruption Act resisted, before it 
has done its worst. Let us protect the ryot against eiCtortion, 
and this by an improved judicial machinery it is not impossiblo 
to elFect ; but let us not be so far overcome by onr zeal for the 
ryot as to sacrifice the importance of the landlord. 

Those who would deprive the landlord of his most cherish- 
ed rights and then drive him to litigation for the recovery of 
his just dues, cannot expect to improve the a^icultnnd resources 
' of a country whose pri^spcrity, connected as it is so intimately 
•with land, is entrusted to the landlord. The evils of the Indigo 
system have not been remedied by a judiciul disarming of the 
landlord ; and we cannot too scverelv condemn the policy which 
teaches the ryot to hope for the amelioratioa of his condition by 
^saccessiully resisting the authority of bis landlord. The Kent 
|Act is however only in keeping with that series of hasty enaot- 
jments which has jeopardised the value of property in land. 

■ latamately connected with this subject is the con^deration 
of the abject of penalty for firandnlent breach of contract. 
If land must he ooeupied ndth advanta^ to the pubUo, if ad- 
vanoea-inTttt be auide to iiooito native igdnitzy, the ludlord 
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most have the power to diatrain,- and the capitalist most have 
a contract law to protect his advances. Those who make so 
much of the distinction between ' crime* and ' no crime* 
forji^t that the positive law which they so vanntiii^ly parade 
is not altogether on the side of hair-splitters. In fact, between 
private wrong and public injury there is no essential diHercnce. 
Again, considering that the contract law coidd only np]>]y to 
fraudulent breaches, the opposition it has received from the 
leaders of native opinion must be regarded as a premium on dis- 
honesty. The law only aimed, as was wdl pnt by Sir llobert 
Napier, to * punish a dishonest contractor refusing to fnfill his 
' engagement.* All that has been said against it seems, to be obvi- 
ously dictated by a desire to support cunning against authority, 
and by the traditionary distrust of public officers. It is 
alleged against the Contract law that it tends to ' create serlage,* 
but its promoters may well remark that in its almenco a ravoiired 
class of the natives is permitted unrestricted licence ; nor is it clear 
to us, considering tliat the law would only apply to contracts 
entered into within the year, how it would rovive old evils and 
swamp the law courts with trumped up charges. 

Security is the very life-blood of capital. Whore seenrity 
does not exist, capital ivill not flow, and if advances must lie 
made/ security must be offered. Men who are not naturally 
honest must have a law which would punish dishonesty ; but if 
honesty neither comes by nature nor is enforced by law, capital 
must stand still and commerce snlTer daring its stagnation. The ' 
insecurity engendered by a prospect of })rolonged litigation is 
not less dangerous to the opcratiiins of ca^iital than the troubles 
which attend war and public commotions. Let us, by idl 
possible and just means, protect the iyot*s liberty against 
oppressive landlords, but let us offer protection, to those who 
live by the employment of their capital. Wc are not advo- 
cates of a one-sided contract law, wc desire that it should 
equally protect the laborer and the capitalist— -the one against 
oppression, the other against fraud. We must offer the protec- 
tion of law to capital; in its absence the operations of capital 
will be confined within such limits as are considered safe. Let 
08 authoritatively determine the mutual liabilities of him who 
pledges his labor as well as of him who risks his capital, and wo 
shall entail the necessity of (ucamspeotion on both oontraeHii^ 
parties and ensure to them a j^tbn of mutual safety. 

With sumntaiy power of disttaint to protoot his Imd nid 
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the contract law to protect his capital, the capitalist-landlord 
has only to demand an undivided interest in land to improve 
and extend cultivation. Simplicity ranks only next to secixrity 
and certainty in land tenures. Land mast be placed under the 
care and control of single proprietorship, before it can attain 
that power of production which renders it so valuable in 
Europe and even in the newly settled colonies of the Southern 
World. Conflicting and involved rights of property in land 
check the free action of capital, while energy is hampered when 
it cannot operate with advantage either to the individual or 
the public. The charm of single and undivided property has 
turned barren wastes into smiling gardens, and has improved 
the productive powers of the soil licyond even the highest expecta- 
tions. We must therefore enfranchise subordinate tenures and 
make the landholder ihudefaito lord of his acre. Even if the 
rights and property of some few must suffer uudur the change of 
owners, it is of the highest importance that the welfare of 
the large majority be not sacriiiced to any sectional interest 
howsoever favoured or conipacsionated by tlie^owers that be. 

We must take leave of unavailing sentimentalism and eudeavonr 
to treat a dangerous malady with a firm and unflinching hand. 
In every social reform a small minority has always to make some 
sacriflee to promote the welfare of the community; a change 
which involves the freedom of land and labor can hardly be expect- 
ed hut at the cost of some private wrong. In investing the land- 
lord w'itli the alisolnte proprietorship of his land, and reducing the 
onltivator to his natural position of a tenant, even when the 
revolution is watched with care and solicitude, a small amount 
of peonniaty loss must be sufieivd by those who by the 
surrepder of certain equivocal rights will secure harmony and 
mutual co-operation. Tlie writer of the ‘ liaud Eevenue * views 
with evident satisfaction * the land where rights of hslfadozcn 
* kinds have existed for centuries,' and be might have added ' at 
' the cost of the social and commercial prosperity of the country.' 

We should therefore recommend the enfranohisemeut of all 
nominal rights of property, and compel all hereditary tenants, 
and tenants who pay at fixed rates to buy out the right of the 
proprietor or to sell their right of oecupanw to the proprietor 
of the land. We should aUow twelve monws for tho parties 
to airivo at some definite andei|tanding ; and, if they agree to 
prnarve the conditions of existing tenure, their wishes should 
i^plie interfered with, hot if they are not aUe to oome to terms 
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the Collector of Rcrciiuc should authoritatively enforce the most 
reaHonuble offer, whether it be of the vendor or of the purchaser 
of the surrendered rijrhls. It should also be optional mtii the 
tenant to give up a portion of his holding to enable him to 
enfrnuehise the remainder. 

The ryot who buys out the Zemindar’s right is entitled to the 
absolute proprietorship of his holdings, w'hile he who sells his 
subordinate right is converted iuto a tenant at will. The 
success of the Futuccdur tenures, the avidity with which the 
Zemindars bny out ‘copyholdb’ iu Bengal, and the results 
of the enfranchisement of clogging sub-tennres in other parts of 
the world fill ns with hopes as to the advantages which the country 
would derive from a land system based on simpler principles than 
those called ' first principles’. Landlords who are absolute proprio* 
tors of their lands will never be so short-sighted as to deny their 
tenants the benefit of a long lease ; neither will they be jealous of 
investing snob tenants with useful rights, when they can no longer 
pretend to aspire to a dangerous position of rivalry. We should also 
render the siihordinute proprietors in every respect indejiendent of 
the superior landlords ; no obligntioii or engagement entered into 
by the superior landlord should impose a eo-ordiiute liability on 
inferior proprietors, unless the latter are willing parties to the 
contract. 

As we propose to save land from conflicting rights, no good can ' 
result from any measure which, while it emancipates subordinate 
proprietors, fails to conserve the rights and privileges of the supe- 
rior. If it was a mistaken policy to distrust the lanillord as an ally, 
it was a eerious error to drive him to the ranks of tlie enemies of 
order and to keep him in a state of chronic hostility to the domestic 
policy of Qovernment. Having acknowledged the landlord 
as our foe it was natural to regard the ryots ns perseciited inno- 
cents; but with all our meddling zeal in their behalf we have 
only succeeded in inspiring them with an ambition which may 
conquer by brute force, but will not emulate the victories of 
intelligence. 

It cannot be denied that we were guilty of a wholesale destruc- 
tion of sulmrdinate rights when we permanently settled the richest 
province of our Indian Empire, but yet it was hardly necessary to 
avenge the cause of the injured by persecuting those who had only 
reaped the advantages of the iiguries without themselves oao^ing 
them. It would have becom^ a powerful ^vemment, to hayai 
watched tiie ooasequenoes of im conduct wimout betraying My 
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unneoesBaTy alarm. The couree wo followed was different: 
we euoceeded in forgetting our own share in the evils which 
the Bengal system had produced, and, forgetting also the 
good it had done to the country, we persisted in meddling 
now with the duties of the landlord and then with the duties 
of the tenant, and in blissful ignorance we fancied that we had 
redeemed the credit of philanthropy which our solitary act of 
financial statesmanship had for over im]^>erilled. 

It has been remarked with some truth that the dumb mil* 
lions who conduce to the prosperity of the rich landowuers are 
treated with lordly scorn, and that thousands of small proprietors 
are absorbed in the creation of one large estate. But if wo can- 
not defend the conduct of those who arc for ever keeping the 
ryot in his degraded position, we cannot, on the other hand, 
view the abs4)rption of the miserable cottiers in the light of an 
evil. There cannot be two opinions as to the folly of creat- 
ing a false position for the mere cultivator ; in trying to 
raise him to n status for which he was not prepared, we have armed 
him with a power with which he may ruin, but cannot build up 
his fortune. It was said with a sneer but not without truth, that 
the ryots of India are indebted to us only for protection against 
Mahrutta invasujus. Tiie rest of our policy towards them, has 
served to rednee them to poverty and invidious depcndeifoe. The 
bondage of the ryot may not l)e physically quite so severe, or poli- 
tically quite so degrading, but montlly it is not less i^oroinions 
than the bcuidugc of the contemned negro. A freeman m the sight 
of the law lie is the degraded child of poverty, and of moral de- 
pendance and the exercise of liis rights as a freeman is absolutely 
an act of danger. Between landlords who mistake their interest 
and public oificials who neglect their duty, between a corrupt 
police and hampered law; courts the ryot seems to have had a 
destiny without hopes. A change fiir the better may not be distant; 
tlie spirit of refuim, which is now reviving the withered limbs of 
the body politic, cannot but, sooner or later, reach the ryot 
himself; but it is not safe that be should any longer be permitted 
to continue in his present demoralised condition in hopes of an 
unoertain reform ; we most put our shoolden to the wheel 
and aid education; Europ^n settlers will do their duly, and 
the growth of a kindly feeling among the landed proprietors to- 
wards their humble ally, are l£e means with which we must work 
out the t^;mieiatiou pf the Indian jyot. In timea of trouble the 
importaaoe of the labonring oLuaea cannot be thoronghly appre- 
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dated, nor is it necessary in {lie midst of the contest for dominion 
to conciliate the good-will of those who would implicitly follow the 
dictum of the conqueror; hut peace and commcicc stand in need of 
their lalmr, and for that labor to be valuable the laborci's must be 
intelligent beings. Indeed, the ryot must be taught to look for- 
ward to a destiny far above the drudgery which supplies him 
with his daily pittance ; he must be taught to look beyond the 
bliss of low rents and the glory' of successful fraud. 

At one time it was the fashion to compare the Indian ryots 
with the cottiers of Europe, though perhaps the only analogous 
point was the painful certainty with which they were both sink- 
ing under the pressure of altered times. In every other respect 
the ryot is not less removed from a cottier peasant than he is 
from the civilization of Western Europe. 

The rise in price and the increasing demand for his labor 
cannot but improve the social prospects of the ryot, but it would 
be as well to admit that the work of regeneration is only 
just beginning. That to some es.tcnt he is conscious of the 
presence of evil which has so long influenced his destiny, is not 
deniable, though it is the fault of (rovcriimcnt that the iu(lications 
of such a consciousness should Ik* exliihitcd in agrarian troubles 
ondsocii^l commotion.^ Lord Harris attributes the degraded position 
of the ryot to moral causes, and yet hut a little reflection noiild 
have convinced him that moral causes had in this instance IScen 
far less influential than political ones, and that whatever improves 
his political condition cannot but influence his moral and social 
condition for good. Such truisms it is painful to repeat, but in 
India they are still vexed problems of which our stiitesmcn 
appear still to ask a solution. 

It is only right for us to deal kindly with those whom we 
have injured, even if it were in ignorance ; but care should be 
taken that what we call kindness be not, in fact, a dangerous 
encouragement to ignorant men who are already elated with 
hopes of unrighteous success. Let us take it for granted, and 
the position does not admit of controversy, that to befriend the 
ryot in a spirit of rivalry with the landlord is a serious mistake, . 
and that we must give up the policy of setting the tenant 
against those whose best interest it is to help him, and to act in . 
harmony with him. With the landlord lor his enemy, the aid 
of government howsoever vauntingly ofiered, cannot avail tihe 
ryot. In Bengal tire courts of law unconsciously, perhaps, allied '' 
themselves with the landlord, and the legislatim in its wisdom * 

0 
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thought it necesBury to arm the ryot with miKchievons enac- 
meate. * Interests/ observes one who ranks as an authority on 
the subject, 'so inseparably connected will always find in their 
' relative advants^ the most desirable security/ Yet the hist(-rian 
of India observed that the ryots were vehted with ‘ the power to 
'distress the Zemindar/ and what was still worse, having ren- 
dered the ryot obnoxious to the landlord, we virtually placed 
onr law courts at the service of the Zemindar, to avenge himself 
on lus enemy. Is it possible to conceive of a predicament more 
fraught with danger ? We boast of having .vmed the ryot with 
a freedom of action which he did not enjoy before, but we forget 
that whatever the intrinsic value of this freedom may be, the ryot 
has not the good sense to exercise it with advantage to himself. 

The miserably small patches of ground, which the ryot cul- 
tivates at a comparative loss of labour, hardly admit of a remu- 
nerative employment of capital. The little that he owns he 
cultivates badly, but he is so strongly attached to the soil that 
he prefers to eke out a life of misery on his wretched holding 
to seeking a just remuneration for his labor elsewhere. He 
lives in that state of happy uncertainty which leaves him 
nothing to hope and nothing to fear. 

The multiplicity of small holdings leads jx> neglected and ill- 
cu^ivated farms; the landlord 0[>presses ou one side and the tenants 
resist on the otlier. Small holdings nut only waste the pro- 
ductive powers of land but cannot even remunerate outlays of 
capital, though they reduce the rent of the landlord as well as 
the wages and profits of the cultivators. Skill finds no oppor- 
tunity, and capital cannot cure the inherent defects of patch- 
holdings, and the impoverished multitude who hang on them add 
still greater obstacles to the success of improvement schemes. 
When the average holdings of millions of cultivators do not 
exceed an acre of land, agriculture must decline, rent become 
nominal, capital almost unneoessoiy, and cultivable lands ac- 
tually scarce. 

The aggregation of multitudes on the soil, without the means 
to improve it, leads to that mischievous competition for land 
which ends in agrarian crimes, and low wages. Nor does the 
landlord escape the evil influence of an unnatural spirit of 
rivalry; he is less confiding and more reacting, and whatever 
be the prospect of bis rent-ioll in figures, he seldom realises 
his expectations. The lyot has to submit to a rack-rent which 
renders H impossible for him to take up new land ; he cannot 
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improve wbat he already cultivaten, and a^ricultnral pro^ss 
which is identical with territoriid increase of cnltivation is perina- 
nenlly arrested. Hefore weean hope 1o carry cultivation over an 
extent of land which would weaken the chances of sullering Irom 
partial drought, heiore we can increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the raw pro<lucc of the country ; before we cun 
])roflt by the action of capital and the reduction of rent, we must 
emancipate the ryot Arom the slavery to which he is so fondly 
attached. We must give him his freedom even if it were against 
his will ; we must free land from the curse of indigent cultivation, 
and the ryot must turn his labor to the wants of commerce and 
to professional industry. 

The ryot must have a future ; live he must, hut ho must live to 
his own advaiiiagc and that of the public. He may chooseto cling 
to the land which has hitherto ^vasted his means, such as they were; 
but we owe a duty to the landlord, we owe a duty to the public 
as well us to the cultivator, and they all point to practical results 
through the emancipation of the land and the emancipation of 
the ryot : the former from the burden of a thriftless beggar, 
and the hitter from the grasp of an exacting mistress. We 
have dsewhere proposed the means by which tliis emancipation 
is to be attained, and a few years of experience would establish 
that spirit of co-operation between capital and labor which we 
all desire. The emaueijiated ryot would profitably employ himself 
on mannfiuitnrcB and the public works of the cunnliy, agd the 
emancipated laud wonld thrive under the healthy inlluenoe of 
capital, energy, and intelligence. 

The laborer would not be permitted to stand or fall by his 
wretched holding ; his labor is of greater value to him when 
he abandons the land he cannot improve : Nagpore wonts his 
labor and wants it in vain; in the most densely populated 
parts of the country there is a growing demand for it; railways 
suffer in its absence; Assam and British Burmah hid high for it, 
and }'et we have allowed half a million of workmen to emigrate 
and mttlions besides to lay themselves out in bondage on land. 
We do not advocate a systematic mortgage of lalior so os to 
convert it into a mere servile drudgery; but at the same 
time we can no longer suffer land to det^rate under myriads 
of ill provided cottiers. It was the policy of the late Comjmy 
to confine the lyot to the land, and the ryot has in turn confined 
cultivation within his limited means. He must now be compelled 
to leave Us doomed patrimony to others, and to earn the foir 
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wa^ of his labor instead of ^rasting^ it in a liopdess struggle 
against poverty and debt. 

We innst also destroy that mischievous 'right of bare occu- 
pancy it was no donbt a cunning de\'icti by which ignorance 
attempted to compromise involved claims. If it be put to 
a man that tlieright of occupancy at fixed rates is analogous to 
the authority which one man may possess to use another niau’s 
property, the folly of tolerating such an anomaly would be to 
some extent apparent. The Uent Act of 1859 protects pauper 
tenants by investing them with the right of occupancy and 
thus reviving the dangers which we hoped wo had outlived. A 
power, which is only elfcctive for purposes of annoyance .and 
too weak to produce any good, ought to be condemned, if it 
were only to save those in whom it is said to bo vcst(*d. The 
miserable Khood Khast of Bengal who passes away with his land 
does not possess, in haw, the right to share in the alluvion which 
the proprietor of the land may claim and occu])y. And yet the 
IQood Klatt can only bo ousted by the merciful action of 
Ganges, as the law proiddcs no other means lor the extinction 
of this mischievous class of tenants. 

The hereditary cultivators of the North West and tl\e Punjab 
have been well entitledby one of qur ablest fiscal officers 'as 
*our greatest mistake.’^ The regutaiions do not treat them 
as proprietors of the land they cultivate, and yet the proprietor 
himaalf derives no profit cither from the land of which he is 
the reputed owner or the tenants of whom he is the reputed 
superior. Hereditary cultivators arc neither tenants at will, 
nor proprietors ; but it is their dangerous privilege to keep nor 
session of fertile lands and wa'sle them at will or keep down their 
value hy simply retaining possession of Ihem.t Why not declare 
them proprietors at once '/ Why not legally invest them with 
the right of property when they can and do exercise that right 
indirectly, unfairly and ii^jndiciously ? The right of occupancy 
without the right of property has given the death-blow to many 
an enterprising s^KHsalator, without doing the tenants the least 

* ' A tenant wbo can never bo called upon to pay n>nt,isanincouid8tenoy ; 
converted into a sub-proprietor, he is the owner of an intelligible property.' 
Cast to tbo Recreioiy of the Pargab Uovrminent. 

t ‘ The snore favored hereditary cnHivstor pays the revenue on equal 
teime with the proprietora, so that the latter derives no profit whatever from 
tiimr lands* — Bevenue Report for the Punjab. Mr Hdieod fnifher remarks 
that the nvafioo of these tenants * is pi^ndioial in many ways, militates 
against the improvement of the land and ii altogethor anomalous.' ‘ 
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amount of good. Subordinate or small proprietors liave risen to 
wealth and have progressed in utility^ but the hereditary tenants 
and the perpetual oeeupaiits without right of property, who 
seem to oeeupy a sort of unnaliirul position between a tenant 
and a proprietor, have neither profited the landlords nor profited 
themselves. Property in land should hereafter he purehasable 
like ]}roperty in moveable goods ; it may also be <»therwiso 
alienated, but length of oecupaney should never again be per- 
mitted, unless it be adverse x)osHession beyond the statute of limi- 
tation, to confer right of property. 

Hereditary tenants cannot sell or mortgage their right; where 
the right was saleable it proved a more decided curse. In 
Ireland when the privilege of occupancy had a marketahlc value 
the landlords wasted their incomes in foreign countries, gave up 
all interest in the land, and to UbC the words of the Devon Com- 
mission *thi8 apparent properly or security wa»« the means by 
' which the tenants were enabled to incur future iiicutnbraiices in 
'order to avoid present iueonveiiience.' Land was locked up and 

S iroperty in the soil was not valuable enough to create a desire 
br improvement. What with the 'apparent right' of ocenpanoy, 
the eternal right of pre-em])1/ioii — a right which is only tolerable 
within well defined limits-- about two-fiilbsof the cultivable land 
of India have been successfully prot.eetecl against the encroach- 
ments of the ploughshare. 

We must clear laud of all nominal titles which have so long 
weighed down its resources. Let the landlord buy out his here- 
ditary tenants and bis khood khanly or let them puiohase the right 
of property from the landlord. Subordinate iiulepeiident pro- 
prietors are an invaluable acquisition in au agricultural country, 
they relieve the superior landlord of personal labor ; they iiossesa 
both his intelligence and his love of improving property ; they 
bring themselves more intimately into contact with the land 
and tenants; they possess the means and the will to undertake 
small speculations, and they have not seldom protected the 
tenants against the oppression of the superior landlord. They 
are infinitely better managers of property than the speculating 
Maradars, and do more good to the soil than the rich absent^ 
who can waste his revenue with impunity.'^ 

* ' The eiistence of interniediato temircH, which ara heritable, aad 
transforahle and not terminable, is admitted by the highest anthorityi 
moreover, they do erist ; they rnuet inmaee do.'— Cuet to the Seerete^ 
of the Poidab Govemment. 
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When the hereditary tenant has Bold his ri^ht of ocenpanoy 
he may with advanta^ resu me poheeBsion of his land on a 
written lease. A lung lease under reasonable teims is a double 
blessing; the landlord would allow tlie tenaulB under lease to 
sink capital in the laud when they cannot evade the conditions of 
the lease. If on the expiry of the term of the lease the land bears 
marks of improvements, — unless these improvements were effect- 
ed at the expense of the landlord — the tenants are entitled to 
compensation. If it be possible, let all extraordinary expenses be 
incurred by the landlord, and let him raise the rent in propor- 
tion to the outlays incurred by him, or else let all improve- 
ments incorporated with the land be compensated under express 
ooutract. llut tenant improvcmcnls, — the result of skill or 
money — which can be removed without losing their identity may 
he appropriated hy the tenant. 

However, shoutd thelandloid be a verse to a long lease the culti- 
vator must occupy the land as a tenant at will or seek occu- 
pation out of it. In a country where labor is scarce and the price 
of labor is steadily rising, in a country where there are only 
one hundred and thiriiy-six men to a square mile, the tenant 
who leaves his land and is willing to labor cannot die for want 
of work. If he continues a tenant at wUl be must submit to 
the rule of hie landlord ; a snbmisbion which does not in one case 
out of a huiidmd interfere wdtli tlic just rights of the tenant.*' 
As a tenant at will the cultivator cannot profit by any subtle or 
dishonest evasion of the terms of his *potlah * and will therefore 
not have recourse to them. He will be guided by his landlord 
as he needs to be, and it will not rest with him whether he 
chooses to improve tiie land or to allow it to lie fallow. In an old 
country tenants at will are the pioneers who facilitate the advance 
of cultivation. Lot every ryot have a pottaA with the legally pre- 
scribed particulars endorsed on it, and even if his tenure be 
only temporary, let it at all events be secured for the time. 
Tenants at will will form the advanced guard of agricultural pro- 
gress under th% directing intelligence of European capitalists ; 
Hieir labor must eventually ensure to them complete success,; 
the land on which even speculators would not venture is reserved 
for the industry of the tenants at will, and in* the great social 
economy they have an office pecnlisT to themselves. 


* ' My idea is that a ‘ tenant at will’ is what a literal mterptetaiUni of the 
worili need show him to be. * * There is no law that oan keep him in 

MMceian ** bnt it will he loon era in the Pontab the lanoloid will 


but it will he long era intbePnojrii the landlwd will 
Semetaiy 
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Art. VI. — The Punjab and Dehli in 1857j beiuff a narrative of 
themeasuree by w/uch tie Punjab me eared and Dehli recovered 
during the Indian mutiny, by the Rev. /. Caoe-Jirowne At. A., 
Aeet, Chaplain Bengal Presidency, Chaplaiu of the Punjab 
movable column in 1857 — i vole. ISmo. London : W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

I IUE number of books to which the Tndiiin mutiny has given 
. birth is very large. We have personal narratives, and jotur- 
iials, and histories of cainpaigns innumerable, written by Spe- 
cial Correspondeuts, OlUcers in tbe Army, Civilians and tbeir 
wives ; and although some attempts have been made to produce 
a comprehensive work on this interesting subject, no ndiable and 
satisfactory history of the Indian Itebellion has yet been odered 
to the world. Our proximity to this dire calamity may operate 
to hinder the formation of enlarged and philosoiihical views of it ; 
but with some exceptions, to which we shall [iresently advert, 
our knowledge of tlie main facts and incideiitiS is complete. 

Viewing tlie subject geographically, wo have Mr. Cooper's and 
Mr. Cave-Bi'ovviie’s works on the Punjab and Dehli. The 
jSiege of Dehli has been treateil of by Col : Norman, Rev. J. £. 
W. Botton, Captain J. G. Medley, Ur. Ireland and some others. 
Col : Norman’s Report is very dry and very autheiitio, while Dr. 
Ireland's Narrative is pronounced to be the best by an excellent 
authority, the Friend of India. The other two are not worthy 
of critioiam. Col ; Bourchicr describes the pursuit of the rebels 
after their flight from Dehli, and tbe battle fought at 'Agra 
with the Gwalior contingent. The incidents of the siege of 
Lucknow and the mutiny in Oiide are furnished by Mr. Rees 
and Mr. Gubbins. The story of Cawnpoor to the time of the em- 
barcation of the English has been written by Capt. Thompson. 
But of the fate of the captives of the Nana Saheh, subsequent to 
Capt. Thomson’s escape we do not know any thing satisractory. 
,/riiat officer’s assertion that after the siege our women were 
reduced to so disgusting a condition that' no sepoy would have 
condescended to violate them is a gratuitous assumption, and is 
opposed to facts which have occasionally since pozod out, not* 
withstanding the anxiety of the few unfortunate who neaped 
alive and their friends to bury in oblivion the insnlts they 
had endured. Indeed the treatment of their European captives 
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by the mutiiiPcrR at Mcerat and Delili is likewise enveloped 
iu iji 3 >terj, from a desire on the part of tiie histoii<tns to leave 
no ri'C'ord of our shame. Such delicacy we consider to be 
wrong. We trust that the author of Uie Indian Eebellion, 
whenev(>T l)e enters on his task, will not be iullacnced by any 
sneh false ideas where the interests of truth are concerned. 

The outbreak in Eohiicnnd, .‘>iid the massacres perpetrated at 
Bareilly, Shahjehanpoor, Moradabad and Bijnore have never been 
described, pxcq)t in short notices in the newspapers of the 
day. Of his experiences at Budaon Mr. Edwardes gives but 
a scanty aceonnt. The fate of the fugitives from Futtygiirh 
remains to be cleared up. It is only known that they were all 
murdered by order of the Nana as they were ]>usBing Bitoor in 
boats. Large families have become extinct ; but we should like 
to Icam how. I'hc diiticulty in getting at the truth is mainly 
to bo imputed to the fact that very nearly all the Euro))ean8, nay 
all the Christians, who did not flee before the storm (aud those 
who did could not hare witnessed it) wdre exterminated, and the 
few survivors are unable or unwilling to make startling revela- 
tions. * 

The recompiest of the Gangetie Dooab, Oude and Bohileund 
forms the subject oi Mai'shman’s Life of Havelock and BusseH’s 
Diary in India. 

Towards Central India, the outbreaks and their sujipreseion are 
described in Pritchard’s MutimoK iu llajpootana and Lowe’s 
Central India daring the lleliellion of 1857.-18.58. Of Mrs. 
Coopland’s work on Gwalior, it is siiflleieut to say that like 
Pliny’s Natural llistory, it is an omtiinm ffathernm, embradng 
the Zoology, Meteorology and Ethnology of the place. She has 
made a spasmodic elfort to expand into a volume events which 
would barely have sufficed fur a chapter. 

The narratives of Mr. Edwardes dining his concealment with 
Mr. and Mrs. Prubyn in Oude; of Mr, Dunlop’s skirmishes with 
the rebels iu the neighbourhood of Meerut ; and of Mr. Bobert- 
son’s duties in the district of Sahanin[>oor, ate episodes of the 
mutiny replete witli interesting Facts. 

The only general history we have yet seen is that published by 
Messrs. W. and B. Chambers in 1850, written by G, D. — Who 
this writer is, whether possessed of any knowledge of India, or a 
mwe compiler, we have no means of knowing. As the hook 
was really finished in 1858, it is necessarily imperfect, for we 
have hardly yet obtained complete data for a comprehensive 
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hislory of the Imlian Rehtsllioii. li\ Dr. Nolan’a History of 
India, scantely a hundred pa»e'% arc devoted io this topic. 

Uiit. it is time wc should turn our atteiiiun to the work 
of the Uev. Mr. Cave- Browne. 

AIMnuifrli we are, as usual, indebted for Mr. Cave-'Brow’'ne^s 
book to Hhe solieitatiuii of friends whose opinions he valued,' 
(p. viii) it is certain that it is written on tlie sound cotiiinercial 
principle of qnUl pro quo ; the Punjab ollieials having supplied 
him with facts, he repays them with praise. In the absence 
of specilic acknowledgements it is impossible to estimale the 
extent of his obligations to them: Miis many kind friends, 
'who have more or less helped with information' — and 'iii- 
' formation came in from all quarters and in all shapes' (p. ix) 
— are named once for all in the preface^ but there cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt that the return he has made is most liberal, 
'very considerable indeed.' He is lost in Me^liiig^s of adinir- 
' atioii for the wisdom, the devotion and the heroism by which 
'humanly, our preservation, was achieved' (pap^e vii) ; and at 
pn^re xi we have the coinmencemciit of a beadroll of nineleon 
ofKeers, Civil and Military, of the Punjab, who are extravagantly 
eulogised, many of them deservedly, )»ul none of them, w'e aio 
assured, in such terms as they would sanction. Dehli would 
have fallen aliliough a John Nicholson had not been there, lor 
there were hundreds of thoughtful heads, and tlumsands of brave 
hearts and willing hands ; and although we consider Sir Stuart 
Corbett entitled tt» great praise for his proposal to disarm the 
Native Troops at Mean Mecr, we cannot think he performed 
' an act which made men wonder — and kope,^ This jiropensity 
to indiscriminate adulation which pervades lioth the volumes, 
and wdiich must be nauseating io most readers possessed of 
ordinarily healthy stomachs, docs not however satisfy the tender 
conscience of our author ' who cannot but fear that notwith* 
* standing all his endeavours, he may have done, or seemed to 
' have done, less justice to some of the brave men to whom England 
*owes so much. Again, he feels that the narration of their gal- 
^ lantry and prowess may lack that glowing interest with which 
' the mind of the reader, vaguely familiar w ith the glorious results, 
'has already encircled them' (p. x). We sincerely hope that the 
thirty-three Officers and ‘ many others' (p. xviii) who supplied 
information will compensate the Reverend Gentleman for bis 
excess of praise by ordering large numbers of copies of bis work 
for presentation to their friends. 
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Wc bp^ respectfully to intiiuate to the niilhor our conviclion 
that his eiispiciun is (]uito correct, that ' he lius allo\vcd his syinpa* 

* thies with the Punjab to carry him beyond bounds, and that 
‘ in the praises he has bestowed on the administrutiou of that 

* province, he has wroujji*d’ — 'iiot so much ‘ otliers’ (p. xiv) as 
those he has made the snlijcct of his fulsome eulo^iums. 

Wo consider th<* hypothesis tliat the rcbelliou was esscntiallv 
of MahonuHlan origin, and that tlie Hindoos were the dujics of 
Mahomedaiis, to bo unsujiportcd by facts. It is true that the 
nominal head of the mutiny at Duhli was llahadoor Shah, the 
ex-kiuj'; but at Cawnpore Nana Sahib, a Brahmin, was tlie 
actual leader. AVo believe that our rule is hated by Mahoinc- 
dans and Hindoos alike. Any distiintion lietwecu them is 
purely imaginary. 

What has led Mr. Cave-Browne to say that the Khalsa, or 
the Sikh soldiemr, held the Poorbeahs in supreine ‘ conlem]it* 
(p. 7v) wo are at a loss to imagine. We should be glad to 
learn on what authority this assertion is based. Any one ac- 
qnaiuted with the organisation of the Sikh army must know 
that Hhowkal Sing, a Poorbeah, and iierluqis a desprU>r from our 
army was fur many years the ,Comiiiunder*in>Chief of Banject 
Sing’s army. Jamadar Khoosal Sing, a most inlluentiol person 
in lliinjeet Sing’s court, was a Poorbeah, and his nephew, Baja 
Teja Sing, the greatest native at Ijaliore, was a Poorheali by 
descent, and most of his d(‘pendaiits ai'e Puorheahs. In truth 
we should nut be fur wrong in staling that one .fourth of the 
Khalsa army consisted of Poorbeah', who wore to be found 
in all ranks. There is a (piarter in the towr of Lahore 
long known as Mohnlla Poorbeah. Then again, the famous 
sacu'd cities and rivers of the Sikhs, ivlio are really Hindoos, 
are all in the Pourub ' and to this day vast cron ds of Sikh 
pilgrims resort to Kashce or Benares and Prag or Allaliahad. 
Indeed Sikhs are frequently met with wlio have performed their 
deyutions at the shrines of Gyah and •lugurnalh. The Ganges 
at Hurdwor is visited annually by thousands of pions Sikhs. 
All who can aQbrd it, send the bones of their dead to 
the holy stream of the Ganges. Can we then credit the 
statement that tlic Sikhs drapise the inhabitants of countries 
which they believe to have been the scenes of the exploits, of 
tiieir gods, and iuterconrse with which Hiey feel to be necessary 
to the s^vation of tlieir souls ? 

The term Poorlmh was not 'revived* with the mutiny as 
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Mr. C.ive-lli'owiie supposes, l)Ht' lieffiin then to he pfeiierally nswl 
in the English hiti^iui<i^‘, we believe ftom necessity, us it hml 
always Iiceii umiiloyed in tlie veraauular in all pai'ts of India. 
Ills idea of its n'vival widening ' tiu! hreaeh between the Ptiii- 
'jiibec and the llindoostanco ’ is purely imaginary. We have 
shown that there was no breach, but perfec't amity between the 
two peoples. Put our author is not singular in elicrishiii^ such 
an idea. Sir R. Mont|^inery, the Judicial Coinmissioiicr of the 
Punjab, was evidently mitiienecd by it when (in lK.57) he issued 
orders j'orthc dismissal from their silnations of all llindoostaneo 
employes, and fur their deportation to Ilindoostan. He may 
have wished also to jj;uard ai^ainst their active sympathy with 
their brethren who were li^htin^ against us at llelili and else- 
where, but the main design was to conciliate the Punjabecs and 
foster in them a s])irit of hostility to the riiudoostouceB. We 
consider this policy to have been erroneous. It exasperated the 
men who were snbjoeted to undeserved punishment, it increased 
the number of the disalTeeted in the cities and village of the 
North AVest Provinces, and it had really no effect on the Pnn- 
jabeos, who looked with iiidiffureucc on a measure that subserved 
no ill-will on their part. 

While orders were issued for the expulsion of Hiiidoostanee 
servants from the Punjub, the Judicbd Commissioner recorded a 
p.apor in favor of native Christians who were to be admill/cil into 
the service of Ihc State on the same terms ns the Punj.-ibeeH, if 
found to be e(pially (jniililied. We believe both these orders 
have now Iccome a dead Idler. An oiJiciul re])ort just publish- 
ed shows that one third of the native initublisiinient consists 
of the natives of Ifindooslan, except in the distant frontier 
districts which tiffcr little temptation to adventurers, while (he 
jiroportioii of iiaiue Christians is — nil! 

In attempting to t''ace the causes of the mutiny wc think 
the author has ovei looked some important facts. The universal 
feclin^fs of mankind ow^ht to have led to the eoneliision f hat 
the rule of foreigners, alien in religion, hnbits of thought and 
civilization, however benevolent and enlightened, could never 
have been heartily acceptable to the tiiit.ives. Some statt'sincn, 
possessed of more than ordinary foresight certainly did advert 
to a time when an effort would be mocle to oast off our yoke ; 
hut these were looked on as visionaries by the generality of our 
countrymen, whose confidence in the loyidty of the Asiatics to 
theu: ^t went to such extravagant lengths, that during the 
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Penian caiiipaij^ of 1 R56 it was {ynively propo'^ud to conquer 
that country by raising an army of Persians on the sjMt. It is 
true that the natives of India, soldiers as well as civilians, had 
generally so well disguised their deep aversion to ns up to 1857 
that they obtained credit for au utter absence of patriotism. 
Indeed it was said they had no word in their language expres- 
sive of the idea. 

This well concealed, but ever present feeling of hatred to a 
foreign domination was enlivened with hope by our disosteis in 
Afghanistan. The sepoys and camp followers then for the first 
time saw that we were not absolntcly invincible ; and that our 
prestige was tliere seriously impaired in their estimation is prov- 
ed by what subsequently took place at Patna and led to the 
enactment of Act XIV of i84<9. 

The cartridge blonder contributed to blow into a flame the 
embers of bitter hatred which had smouldered for a century, 
for it oiFered a grievance in which both MahomiMbins and 
Hindoos could cordially unite. Caste is a thing in w'hich they 
all ])ride themselves. However inferior they may bo in wealth 
and power to Christians, in caste they are their suiieriors, and 
any attempt to take away ihnf, if successful, would in their 
opinion debase them to the condition of brutes. This led all 
parties to combine in measures of resistance to the Government. 
The distribution of Chnpafees was only a mode of giving 
intimation to the dwellers at a distance of the designs of the 
rebels. Mr. Cave- Browne justly remarks ‘that therein was 
‘ really hidden an eastern symbol of porteuions meaning.’ 

We however doubt his authority for stating that ' the great 

* body of the Hindoo sepoys, mere tools in the hands of 

* the Pandits who had boen first won over, were caught in the 

'trap laid for them by the wily Maliomedan.* (p. 6). Our 
conviction is that we are equally obnoxious to both, aud that the 
Hindoos never needed the influence of any- trick to join the 
Mahomedans willingly in treasonable plans. Who tampered 
with and won over the Pundits ? Who are the Pandits that 
were tampered with? The sepoys and the rabble of the towns 
and villages, who without dislinction of caste or creed, thirsted 
alike for European blood, could not possibly have been under the 
same spiritual guidance. ,, 

How contentedly the Hindoos obeyed a Mahom^a king in 
Onde we have ourselves seen. The occasional collisions between 
a few fanatics of the differing creeds in the month of Mohorum 
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hail notIiiii«r t« do with ihcir loyalty to thoir Bovornffn. At 
Bareilly aud other Mahoniedan towua in our older jiroviiicea such 
disturbances sometimes occur and lives are lust, hut as they have 
really no political designs, so no one thinks of giving to either 
party any credit for affection to their rulers. It is singular 
how fur a love of theory will carry even an honest historian. 
For our part we should be delighted to believe, if Mr. Cave- 
Browne will only afford us reasonable ground, that wc are liked 
by the Hindoos, who would not have murdered our women aud 
children if they bad nut been entrap]>ed by the Mahoraeduns ; 
but we have no hope of being led to think so well of them. 

The prominence which our author gives to the designs of 
Persia and to the Persian Proclamation (‘which possibly received 
* its inspiration still further north’ (p. 4) — Russia?) we conceive 
to be quite mistaken. There doubtless was some coquetting 
with Persia on the part of the ex-king of Dehli, but we cannot 
allot to Persia any share in producing the Indian rebellion. 

The annexation of Oude was undoubtedly particulaily dis- 
tasteful to the sepoys. That, too, was a political blunder. The 
Government of that countiy hud been bad always, and afforded 
no good plea in 1 850 above all other years for its destruction. 
It was a bleach of public faith to annex the eiftiitry, and the 
Poorbeah sepoys bad their dependance on our triitb terribly shaken 
by that' measure. We know the effects in our own country of 
the falsehoods of Charles the First. 

We are inclined to place in the following order the causes 
which brought on the mutiny. 

Ist. Hatred of foreign rule. 

2d. The disasters in Afghanistan which revived the hope of 
casting it off. 

Sd. The annexation of Oude. 

4th . The greased cartridges which offered a common grievance 
to sepoys of both creeds. 

, 6th. The machinations of the ex-king of Dehli, who volun- 
t^red to head the rebellion. 

The question whether the earliest display of disaffection, if 
met by condign punishment, would not have nipped the rebellion 
in the bud opens a wide field of spcciilatioii ; but want of spaee 
forliids us to do more than briefly to give our own views on the 
subject. That the measures taken to repi^s the earliest overt 
acts of mutiny were distinguished by a singular want of judg- 
ment we fancy no one will now dispute. 
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‘ U|> CdinoB Mr. Commiiuiouer Furduge with Iiu dijdomatiu 

* coat <»n/ 

* Captain Carton/ says he/ Sir, what ia this?’ 

' This, Mr. Commissioner, is an expedition a;rainst the Birates. 
' It is a secret expedition, so please keep it a secret/ 

‘ Sir,' says Mr. Commissioner Forda^e, 1 trust there is going 

* to l>e no unnecessary cruelty committed/ 

‘ Sir/ returns the officer, * I trust not/ 

'That is not enough Sir,’ cries Mr. Commissioner Fordago, 
'getting wroth. Captain Carton 1 give you notice. Gorern- 
' ment requires you to treat the enemy with great delicacy, con> 
'sideration, clemency and toTl>oarancc.’*' 

We trust to show how religiously Mr. Commissioner Fordage’s 
injunotions were obeyed in this country. 

At Rerhamporo ‘ were quartered the 19th. Native Infantry, 
'the 11th Irregular Cavalry and two guns of a native Battery. 
'The rumour of the obnoxious bullock’s fat was not long in 

* travelling so far, aud there were apparently in the 19th. N. 1. men 
'prepared to make good use of it for their traitorous ends. In 
'the middle (if February the Ki-gimeut avowed its det<ormina- 
'tion not to touch the suspected cartridge. In vain did the 
'Officer ConimAnding (Colonel Mitebcll) olFer the assembled 
'Native Officers the moat solemn assurances that nonewear- 
'tridgea had lieeii sent there; that those in daily n<<e had been 
'left by the 7th N. 1. w'hutn they had relieved ; and thatno^tling 
'was further from the wishes of Government than to coerce 
'their religion. When he found them still determined’ — ^what 
did he do? Did he suspend further solicitatimis aud apply to 
Government for a European Regiment or for Rattray’s Sikhs 
to coerce his men to obedience? Or did be take steps to assure 
himself of the loyalty of' the 11th Irregulars and the Native 
Artillerymen as likely to act agaidst the lOth N. I.? The latter 
measure most men would have deemed superfluous ; for the sepoys 
would never have proceeded to the lengths they did without the 
concurrence of the horsemen and gunners. However, the Colonel 
did nothing of the kind, but — ' warned them that on the follow- 
'ing morning the usual cartridges would be served out, aud any 
'man refusing to take them would l>e tiicd by court martial and 
'pnuished I ’ We presume Colonel Mitchell put on his ' diploma* 
tm coat * when he announced this order. Besides the magic 


* Mmeiold Worth, Vol, 16 . 
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inflnoncc of tliiit article of (Irci^B there was nothing' to insure 
o1)C(lience. To proeml witli our quotation. — ‘This oociivieil in 
‘the afternoon of February SGth. lu the dcatl of ni^iit the 
‘men mst*, riisheil to the hells of arms and carried oif their 
‘ muhkets and ammunition to their lines. Colonel Mitehell at 
‘once ordered out the 11th Irre^ilui's and tlic ^niis,’ — with 
what ohjeet is nut staled. ‘ The presence oi this force, instead 
‘ of overawin'? only cxiisperatcd the sepoys ; they inslied out of 
‘ their lines in a inenaeiii^ attitude and many of them he^an to 
‘ load. They were ordered to lay down their arms, hut they de- 
' inunded the withdrawal of the Cavalry and ^nns as the only 
‘ terms on which they would do so. Their demand was complied 
‘with, and after some delay they sullenly piled arms and retired 
' to t heir lines.' 

What can account for such fatuous conduct hut a lirni deter* 
miiiatiuu ‘ to treat the onciny with ^reat delicacy, eonsicleration, 
‘ cleineney and forbearance?’ The (lolunel Inul evidently made up 
his mind that no lives should be sacriiieed in th<' at t^mpt to secure 
such trilling ohjeels as the maintenance of military discijiliiie 
and public trampiillity. We do nut mean to imply that the Ca- 
valry and Artillery would have attaeked the mutineers; indeed 
we ate persuaded that any order ^i cluir;?e or lire would have 
been at once disobeyed and the entire force would have I'raier- 
nised on the spot. But the careful ahstiuence from any effort to 
coerce, and the weak compliance (to uie no term mure appropri- 
ate) with the extorted demands of the mutineers were enough to 
spread far and wide the dangerous imiiressiou that the Govern- 
ment could not resist the sepoy army. Our author’s pleas in de- 
fence uf Colonel Mitchell’s conduct will not liear the test of ex- 
amination — 'he had no European troops to fall lack upon ; there 
‘ was no Colonel Gillespie with his English Dragoons within 
* reach; even Rattray’s Sikhs were too distant to he available.’ 
Why did not Colonel Mitchell, when he found his men determined 
to disobey orders, report the fact to Oovernmeut and wait 
till a European Regiment could la sent to Berhainpore? There 
was apparently no danger in a state of quiescent mutiny, a state 
in which the 19th N. I. had contiuaed from the middle of Febru- 
ary to the 29th of that month. In a month fiom that date a 
fur<te sufficient to subdue the mutineers, we believe, could have 
been assembled from stations extending to Dinapoor on one side 
and Calcutta on the other. As to the presumed fidelity of the 
11th Irregulam and Aitillery, the Colonel evidently had no fiuth 
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in tlipm from liis alistaining, at thf critical moment, to order 
them to act against tlie mutineers. If he trusted them, and still 
would not order them to act, his conduct is still less excubable. 

The Governor General, nufortiinaicly for India, seeiiis to iiave 
been actuated by convictions in perfect harmony with those of 
Colonel Mitchell ; for after the lOlh N. I. had been ordered to 
Barrnckpore, it was pvatuM for defiant mutiny by simple dis- 
bandment, a decision at which Lord Canning arrived at the end 
of March, or some five weeks after the outbreak at Berham- 
poor. The mutineers were dismissed with all honunr ; they were 
paid up to the hist day ; received a present of their uniforms ; had 
the expenses of their march defrayed ; and medical uiBcers with 
medicines were sent with them as far as Chinsurali I 

All this truckling to the sepoys of the L9th N. I. took 
place on the tllst March, two days ajter the 31th N. I., also 
stationed at Barraekpoor, had encouraged Mungal Panday to 
cut down their Adjutant Lieut. Baugh and the Sergeant Major. 

* The whole regiment hud turned out and stood looking on, 

* hooting and yelling, and some of them were heard crying oat 

* kill the Feriiigees’ (page 20). The 31th N. I. that is, the 
seven companies * at Barraekpoor were also disbanded oh the 
6lh May ! 

Our author justly observes that ‘ tbe seeds of sedition were 
‘ thrown broad cast ovei tlic land.’ 

The question has been raised wbether mild and conoilhttoiy 
measures, sueli as Lord Canning adopted, were not better (Mdcn- 
lated to dispel suspicion and alarm in respect to such a' vital 
subject as eae/e than the infliction of the punishment usually 
awarded for mutiny. Now that the storm has blown over us 
and passed, it may be said that it requires no penetration to tell 
what would have been th,u wisest plan to meet it. But the ex- 
perience of all ages all over the world, and of India in particular, 
points to death as the sole appropriate penalty of open and de- 
fiant mutiny, and the only means of stopping it. In acting 
contrary to the practice of all time. Lord Canning evinced no 
statesmanship. He put his crude judgment into tbe scale against 
the wisdom of mankind, and the consequences of his error were 
flbtal ; mutiny and rebellion all over India, the destruction of my- 
lisds of lives, and the loss of millions of revenue, ^hese, we fear. 


* ' Three compeniee were <» detaohment dnty at Chittagong, and allowed 
' to letamih^anBt which at a later period tluiy used with mmemaasSiMt’ 
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are not all. That incubus^ the Income tax, is still harassing us. 
All observant men sec that an extraordinary change has come 
over the native mind, owing, we conceive, to the weak policy 
pursued by the Governor Qoneral. The respectful and friendly 
demeanour of natives towards Europeans, which prevailed before 
the mutiny, has been exchanged for a frowning aversion, and 
when an oilieer in authority cannot be boldly stared at, he is 
certainly saluted with a mlanm as he passes, but the saluter 
incontinently gets a simulated tit of coughing, and his haired 
is expressed by spitting'^ as soon as the olHeer has passed on. 
W'e have heard of an instance when an otBcer, riding atdu&k 
through the town of Lahore at the end of May 1857, was greet* 
ed occasionally by most extraordinary sounds made by the shop 
keepers. Those who understand native character and habits 
know what these signs and sounds signify. We would ask 
what worse effects would have followed had Lord Cunning pro- 
ceeded ill the manner ])rosenbed by the vulgar experience of 
mankind ? The probability certainly is that as at Vellore in 
1806 and at Barraekpoor in 1825,80 in 1857 mutiny would 
have been cifectually suppressed either at Berhampoor or at 
Barraekpoor. 

Unfortunately the example of imbeeiliiy set by Colonel Mit- 
chell and followed h}^ Lord Canning was faithfully copied by tlie 
Commander in Cliief, General Anson. Drigpal Sing, a Soobadar 
or comiuishioned olfiecr of the 3Cth N. 1. who at Uiiibalhi 
taunted two iion-commis«ioned ofneem of his ci^rps, temporarily 
attached to the Depot of Musketry, with having beci»me (]!hns- 
tians, and had them put out of caste because they had u««ed 
greased cartridges, was niiKIly told that his conduct was ' unbe- 
' coming and iinsoldierlike,^ while the Victims of liis villaiiy 
were to be ' severely censured,’ and one of them had his promo- 
tion stop[ied. Lieut Martineau the Instruclor at the Musketry 


* At Rampoor a town belonging to an independent Nawab in Robilctind, 
bravoes come to deadly encounters merely by spitting at each other ou the 
ground without uttering a word. ‘ Sir T. Metcalfe h^ also retired from the 

* Calcutta gate when he saw the serious turn that matters had taken 

* rode off to the Eotwallee (the native police court) in the Cliandnoe Ohovik 

* and ordered out the Police to guard the oUier gates of the city. ' Bdt 

* treason had been busy hcra too. That name which had with littla 

* mission been associated with the city for above 50 jesacA had now lost its 

* power ; the nephew of Sir Charles Mclcalfe was no longer recognised in 
' Ddhli. The Eotwal received the order and tjfat ujton the yrottnd ; the police 

* heaid it and smiled."— Page 62. 


X 
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Depot in vain represented that ' the greased cartridges alleged 
* to be smeared with cow's and pig’s iut were more the medium 
‘ than the original cause of this wide spread feeling of distrust 
' that is sprea^ng dissatisfaction to onr rule/ and in vain did he 
suggest that a European Court of Enquiry should be held at 
Uniballa, where every night public and private houses were 
being destroyed by fire. All that General Anson did was to 
order at first the suspension of the use of the greased cartridges, 
and afterwards (on 17lh April) to make the whole Brigade use 
them, ‘and that night some thirty thousand rupees worth of 
‘ government iwoperty was destroyed by fire.' 

Major Qeueral Uewett at MiHirut followed suit ; for on the 
loth of May he allowed the 3d. Light Cavalry and the 1 Ith and 
20th Rgiments of N. 1. to force open the central jail, to murder 
all Eurojienns who came in their way, to burn and {dander the 
station and to march oil' quietly to Dehli ; although he had 
then and there about 2000 Europeans of all arms ready and 
anxious to fight the 2000 natives. Not a man was sent to 
mark the rood the Mutineers had taken and to warn the 
authorities ahead. Mutiny and cruel massacres at Dehli on 
the 11th May were the consequences. 

Had the Mutineers been vigorously attacked when th<^ broke 
out on the 1 0th, it eau hardly be doubted that those of them 
who escaped would have dis^rersed (piietly to their homes. Had 
the Major General even pruseculcd the pursuit to Dehli next 
morning, the results would have bceu very difierent ; fur that 
aruh traitor Bahadur Shall, the nominal king, refiisc'd to give 
0 |>eu countenance to the besiegem of tlic Dehli Magazine till 
his messengers, dispatched on fleet camels towards Meerut, re- 
turned in tlie middle the day and reported that no avenging 
force was approacliing from that station. The gallant Willough- 
by defended the magazine till resistence to the swarms of be- 
siegers appeared to his little band to be hopeless, and then ' he 
' rushed to the small bastion on the river face — one more look— ~ 

‘ a long anxious look — ^towards Meerut, but not a sign of coming 
‘succour.* lie lost heart, blew up the magazine, and effected 
his escape with his few surviving subordinates, leaving im- 
tteose stores of warlike material in the hands of the rebels. 

what deeds of heroism would not a sight of the 6th Dra- 
goons or 60th Bides coming from Meerut have urged this brave 
uttle band I 

It was at Lahore that the mntiny first received a bbw which 
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sta^P'ered il. Sir Henry Lnwruncc at Lucknow was unable 
to oiler any check owiu^ to the paucity of ihe Muro)>eiinH at hia 
dis|>usal. 1I(! did all tlint a wise and courageous loader could 
do ; he provided for tlus safely of his sinull garrison, but that 
was all. But no sooner had the oloutriu wire Hashed from 
Dehli the startling iiitelligeuce, ‘ the sepoys have come in 
from Meerut aud are hurtling every Hung’ — ^than Sir lloherl 
Montgomery, then Judicial Coininissioiicr, in a council of 
hciuls of departments, declared his com id ion that, iiotliing 
' Init a proni]>t, vigorous course could save tlie city aud jirevcnt an 
' enicnto umoug the Mean Meer sepoys.’ The plan at tirst form- 
ed of depriving the natiivc troops of their gunpowder and gun 
caps was soon perceived to he iusnilicieut. — Wlien ihe possession 
of arms was illegal and subjected the offender to line and im- 
prisonment no diinculty was experienced in proilucing them 
when occasion reijuired, it is nut to he supposed that merely 
emptying the pouches of the sepoys wonld make their muskets 
useless to them. Brigtulier Corbett, later in the day, resolved, 
at the ti'ggeetuia of Cofoucl Maopherson, Militarg Secrctarff to the 
Chief OmmiatioHer, to dis.ixra thu native troojis ultogelhor. Mr. 
Cave-Browne gives the credit of the disarmament entirely to 
the Brigadier, and the respouHihility of the measure uudouhted- 
ly rostra witli the la(.i>er, hut Colonel Maephereon should not ho 
deprived of the merit of the suggestion. Sir Jl. Montgomery 
too passes over the circumstance in his ‘ Mutiny IU‘port’ * 1 
'suggested,’ says he, 'tliat they (the sepoys) should at any rate 
' he deprived of their ammunition aud percussion caps. To 
' this Brigadier Corhett readily agrceil, and suhseipicutly, with 
* most praiseworthy holdness, determined to disarm them entirely. 

' He executed this measure the next morpiug, the IStli May, 

' in my presence in a most masterly' way.’ 

Our author is inrarrect in stating that the 16th N. I. (Gre- 
nadiers,) hesitated till Colonel Benny’s order ‘ Highfg-Jirsi iouit, 

' and the ominous ring of each ramrod, as it drove home its baU 
' cartridge, carried conviction to the heart of the waverers — ^tliey 
' sullenly piled arms.’(p. 99) H. M's iHst Bcgiment went to the 
parade with loaded rifles. It wonld have evinced bad general* ‘ 
ship to have postponed the loading to the last moment wlieft , 
the loss of a few seconds may have involved the failure of thji^^ 
attempt. . . ' o' < 

It was fortonate for India that Sir John Lawrence, the 
Commisrioner, was at that time at Bawul Findee, and that t^* 
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graphic cominunicabion had been temporarily stopped ; for 
tl^ coup iPetat was reported to him he disapproved of it, and 
said that had he been consulted, lie would not have sanctioned it ! 

The Telegraph Department may be said to have been, under 
Providence, the salvation of India, both by its usefulness and its 
defects : for while it l^roiight to Lahore the news of the mutiny at 
Dehli, it failed to convey them Uy Rawul Pindee ; and subsequent* 
ly to its complete stop]>age between Calcutta and Lahore we may 
ascribe the success of the siege operations l»efore Dehli, which 
were assisted by the vigour of Sir John Lawrence, unfettered by 
instructions from Lord Canning. 

^ We sliall not enter on the consideration of our author’s tiarra* 
tive of the siege of Dehli, or of the outbreaks as they occurred 
at several stations in the Punjab. With the exception of a 
strong Puiijabee bias, wliicli Mr. Cave-Browne does not disavow, 
we have no fault to iind with his w'ork. The eiTors that exist are 
unimportant, while the st}de and matter arc so attractive that 
they carry the reader most agreeably tlirough the two duodecimo 
volumes. 
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Chesson and Woodhall’s MiscellaDy. 

During tlie last two years, or railior since the changes in ' Dickens' 
TfousehoLd Words,’ the result of winch was the estal dish men t of * Once a 
Week;' and ‘ All the Year Round* in which is incorpoiatcd the old 

* Household Words,' there has been an cxiraoidinury increase in peri- 
odical literature in the mother country: ahnuht every wiiier of the day 
now wntes his story by inbtalmonts, and every kind of article, from a learned 
disquisition on the most abstruse subject to a highly spiced romance, now 
iiiKls a place in a monthly or weekly jicriodical. Tliu Wtive has pass^ on 
carrying all before it, and its rijiple lias even extended to India, giving an im- 
petus to the literature of this country. One I'csuli ainfingst mriiiy is the 
birth and appearance before the reading public of two new monUil}' ])eriodi- 
cals, — ' Cliesson aud Woodhall's Miscellany ' published at Jknnbay, and ' The 
Punjab Universal Magazine* at Lahore. 

Our first feelings when wo heard of these additions to our library, were of 
aatisfactioii, we anticipated hetisiblo articles on Tndmii subjects, and thought 
that ludiaii periodicals would treat of India and its people; that their man- 
ners tmd customs, social and moral, their fecliiigh, vii'es and virtues would be 
discussed with reference to education and pi ogress, that some of ihche secular 
topics HO all-important to the white as well as the black sulnect of this 
Empire would be dwelt unmi in these new work*4, and we expected nought hut 
good oo'dll^me of such discusHiun, and welcomed them accuidingly, hut how 
deploraraFwe have been disappointed may be seen by inspecting ibe tablo 
of contaiaB of any one number. 

Our baainesB is now with ' Chesson and Woodhall's Miscellany * only, and 
in lamentuig that it is not what we wish It weie, we arc bound to hiule thnt 
no promises have been broken. In a review of the past year’s work, which is 
in consonance with the past year’s preface, we are in formed thnt the style of 
the * Miscellany ' will remain iinclianged ; * that the Army’ (HumhayP) 

* Complained tliat they hail no organ ; the (.'111111*11 also wanted to be lienrd.' 

We must then take this Magazine as we find it, a neat biifl* colored paper 
outside covers about one bundled piques of matter, on the first pagu we have 
generally a piece of poetiy; further on at intervals may be found two or 
three other pieces, variously entitled aucoi'ding to the taste of the authors 

* eoimets,’ ' odes,’ ‘ stanzas,' * idyls’ and ' lines sometimes to create^ in n^ a zost 

for these side dishes we are informed in a marginal note, that llic author's am 
was only so and so ; at other times a melanclioly interest is claimed on the 
ground of the writer having died, soon after wiiting tlio ' ode,’ we aie left 
to draw our own conclusion as to whether the death was natm'aJ, or result- 
ed from the efibrt of producing the * coutrihutiou.' ^ ^ ^ 

Wo readily grant the truth of the heading ‘ Original Poetry,* this 
patent, and requires no demonstration ; but we do not think that 
IS always a merit, and for third rate originality we should hail the Buhen|lqe['\j 
tionoi selected pieces from our own glorious poets; that care 
have been bestwod on these pieces, and that there is a fiur 
rhyme in them, we do not deny ; out poetry is a wild flower, not a IwlBMle 
plsAt, and poetical genius is a gift, not an art Most of us have 
poetry at some time or other, but few havehadreooamto^ppeti;|ii|iia^ ' 
their foUj. 
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We next come to the body of the Mewine, which coiifliiits of etoriee 
•ad talcH, hometiineB worked out to great imigih throughout many nuiLbere, 
after tlio maimer of the great novel wi iters ox^the day. In producing these 
•toxies the authors have certainly good example, but the mantle of Dickens 
•ad Thackeray is not on their shoulders, the autW of “ The Doomed House " 
cannot think that a nation is awaiting with interest the denouement of his 
plot, or the writer on * Amateur Acting suppose that any one, lay or profes- 
sional, is looking for the next number to assist his stuiws in the histrionic 
art. No ! When the real article can bo obtained at a less price and with equal 
punctuality from England, why go to Bombay for an imitation of it P If the 
quantity produced is sufticicut for the home consumption, it will surely suifice 
for the Indian demand, and if it dues not, plenty more can be obtained at a 
better and cheaper market than the In^an. 

At one time we felt almost kindly towards the author of one of these 
stories, we thought he had josiihed his good taste by retirement in the mid- 
dle of his story ; but no, alter several months of silence this geiitleniau is to 
the fore agaiu; i he * Raymond family* sttll exists, and Calcutta lile of the 
present day is to be handed down to posterity in the record of its history. 

The next part of this Alagazine consists of romances where all the p^ies 
and the plot arc in India, Hcini-lndian we may call them. The authors 
evidently know that India ought to be their theme, but they seem unable to 
conquer old predilections, they look back and hanker alter the Sodom of 
love btories wJiilc they iind India and the uiuliiiy era replete with the 
requisites for their talcs : the result is au unhap]>y combination of love, 

S Ethos, and India, mixed up with Cashmeer scenery, beauteous dark-eyed 
Bughters, and a nde on the Pesliawur course. 

In a tale called * Happy days in Cashmeer,' the writer dat(|Bts story 
from the occupation of Deilii by our Troops during the late ini^y. The 


from the occupation 


Kin^ had been taken urihoner, with his burviviiig sons, his servanto and 
retainers had fled, ana the two princesses, the liwt of the house of Timour, 
were hiding to escape the vigilance of our soldieiu : at last by the aid of a 
faithful follower they elFeoted their escape to Cablimeor. We are told that 
once when these girls were walking about Delhi the European sentry was 
struck dumb by the flashing eyes of the princess our heroine; ind^ his 
hardy manhood instantly obeyed the hiqierious look of the child as she drew 
herself up before him with royal bearing, and cast such a piercing look on 
him ‘that he in au instant pvcsenled arms,’ --a pretty idea enough, but 
what a lamentable ignorance, of Mahomedans is displayed, when a Delhi 
Pl'incese while walking abroad unveils herself in the public way to a gaping 
sentry, while, on the other hand, he is knocked all or a heap by the stale 
of a little bla^ girl. 

The above is a fur sample of the ideas that ere worked out in thik 
story; characters are drawn with a like want of appreciation of the subjeol^ 
the feoiings, the education, and position of the parties concerned ; impossiUe 
; flights are pul into native brains, and absurd words into their mouths, while 
bally the heroine falls in love with and is married off hand to an English 
Oniioar whom she mtsots, while he is on a sporting tour in Cashmeer. Thm is 
• i^lNMutiful silence upon the matter of ruigion, we are not told whether he 
jMMe ir Kahomedaui or she a ChristUn, nor is any mention made of the 
lUilKriate o^oumy. 

But ^ oontexrted to wuve, poorness of style» looseness of 

■ aaa iUnrobabiiiiy in the plot, we cannot jrflow ' fiction to be 

"iadividiud or a cbm. iritboitt a patrisg mifiae. 
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At the period at which this stozy is dated, the Depaty Commissioner 
of Delhi was perhaps of as genial a nature as any man in India, yet wc are 
told that this official, through an obsequious dCread of the Punjab Govem- 
ment declined to drink a peg i. s., a glass of soda water with a little brandy in 
it] Does the writer really mean us to believe with this P or is it pure ignorance 
on his part? We will »ve him the benefit of the doubt, and concede that he 
seems to know as much of Punjab Civilians os he docs of Delhi l^rinecsscs. 
Perhaps the writer did not refer to an individaal in the above, but to a class, we 
asii^ however that the picture is as untrUo in the one cose as in the other. 
With the same animus we have a picture of the i'uujab Govennuent 
Sucretaiy, a competitioner familuirly entitled a Wala, with the euphonious •name 
of Mr Green Poppy ; this gentleman has to write a reprimand to an officer in 
the Civil establntlimeut, and while doing so, the delinquent's wife casually 
visits his office, roads the letter just written by tlie Secretary, and induces him 
to change the * wig* into a letter, infonulng the offender that he has been 
promoted to a Commissionership; this is explained by the statement that the 
wealthy connections of the offending civilian had aided Green Poppy when he 
was in distress; and the lady having obtained what she wanted for her hiitibaud 
retires obs(OTing * I knowhow to deal with a Wala— the vulgar creatures 
* they can never f.ioe a lady.’ Mr. BecivUry Po^ipy is suciwded by one 
Blubber, who faints at the sound of a horse galloping up to the office. 
this recjuiies no comment we need nut mid to our extracts, the style speaks 
for itself, and probably no compulitioiier would trouble himself to aiibwer such 
atrocious stuff. 

We have sliown that the writer of* Happy Days in (Vshmeer' iiiidei stands 
neither his own countiyinen nor native lailios, the hmiery may be well des- 
cribed, ahd the * ISaboo' faithfully dr.iwii, it would be hainl indeed, if the 
author did not soinetiines say a sharp thing or a true woriL But taking the 
piece aitbgether, wo must give it unqualified condemnation. 

The next story on this ctobs-bred plan of love and India is called the 
' Coipora Quadngeiuiiia.’ The writer is the fourth of four medical students 
who Studied together and gave themselves the above tide. His autobiography 
tells us that he aud one of the others ( for two died of dissipation) arrived 
in India, of course, just before the mutiny of the Bengal army ; the fi lends 
soon oeparate and our author finds himself alter some hair- breadth escjipcs 
attached to Uie Central India field force; he tells us a great deal of himself 
and a litde of the mutiny, this little is however triitliful ; but a morbid love- 
sick vein runs througliout his narrative, and we are curious to see how he ex- 
tricates himself fjoun Iiik position with two sw'oethcaris, for unlike the author 
^ * Happy Days in Coshmeer' who tells us 

* *Tis well to he merry and wise, 

* 'Tis well to be honest and true, 

* Be sure you'r off with the old love, 

* Before you'r ou with the new.’ ^ 

we find that the writer of Coipora Quadrigemina in looking for his lo^„ 
^ Kiya' finds her serifiant and falls in love with her, on the spot, though ]«« 
antecedents were not the most spotless that could be ^nceived; she redpindiM' 
his passion^ and we very much fear that the aid of the grim 
death will have to be invoked to set matters straight, and then ^ 
the native suffi^r* ^ 

It is well xemrked hy Swift that men of great parts, are often 
in the ^bijatnessi .because they are prone tO'go.<itt;qr 

mon road, by mson.<if the quickness of their imjsginAt|oli|. ttb;' 



iv 


CUmOAL xVOTIOK. 


ho (loHirud fjord Bolin j^broko to ubnorve that tho dork in his oAioo nsod an 
ivory kniie with a blunt to cut a ^heot of pajior : * whorciis ii* ho should 
' make use of a sharp peu-kiLile its hharpnoss would oI'Umi make it out 
' of the crease, and disfigure the pa[H'r/ and so with a writer, and more 
than all with an Indinii writer, the crease must bo kept to, we do imf vant 
dever writinf? hut f.tiililul lifelike* pictures, that can only euuinatc lioni the 
pen of a calm and diseiininialin^ ohseivei of hunnm nature The leailer can 
judge by the folhiwing iiieideut lold by him whether the author is qualified 
03' hift liiiowleilge ofnativea to write of them and their eiistoiuK. 

We will ]}ut it in as lew wuuls uh possible; it ha»s heeii already ht.ited iliat 
the author had lost hm Eva; Without her all t.hirii^^s were (hit k to him, life 
was St blank, and uj'ter uinking various phots to (itM'over het, he ibtnn d the 
idea of entering the native town in the gaib of a Hindoo I'aqneer ; so having 
obtained some ' holy water*, and some snlimni eoloted elothing, he di'«gu1^L‘(l 
hiinsslf, proceeded to the luKaar to gle«tii inloimntion of Ins beloved ; having 
sal down there, * I ]daced the two haskeis oi liolv walei b(*iote, me, uneovered 
'them, And exhibited the bottles of ])recJ0iis liquid packed in the leavt's oftim 
'banyan: I feared niueh lost 1 should Wlrav mvHelf, and therefore determined 
‘on a very reserved (h^iiuMiioin and inninier oi* sjiceeh, nee.mioniiliy ciying 
Allah* 111 a feivent vou*e, f at tt acted not iir, and stuni disposed of several 
‘ bottles ol tin* (langes writer.* . At lust three ^I.ihoiiKshiu (loopi^is approach- 
ed our hero ‘iopurchaso <»f the wahTH of piuiulise,’ he gteels them with 
* Allah gieat, tiike of the wateis 1113’ son* Ac Ac In tin* above slnni extract 
we huv'o the aHtoiiTiding pichirc of a Hindoo Faqneer eiMou out 'Allah* 
while ho displays Hanges waler foi sale! \\ h v a Hindoo slnoild praise the 
Moalein (io<i, or a Alahomedan bu^' Haiigcs watei, or what the water of 
rar.Mliite in, we hiv not inforined b\ this tantali/.iiig wntei ; verily ills a 
fearful and wonderlul jumble of ideas, and we einiint di**entaii^ic tlioni. 

We have now noticed the two bnigest eontntiulnais I0 tins Magazine, in 
which has alao been piibh'* 1 u*d MUtie noteh oii Knn'hl's Phivs of Shakc^spcaiii 
by (*. A. H. Houlon, vvhicli iia<i silieaily appealed in the ' Ijaliore ('lironiele,* 
as might ho exjusted rhese are eis enlrie, and Mi Hoiih/n oltf >11 conies to 
grief himself in his ;i 1 tenipls to pinni out errors that lie conceives tlie ablo 
author httH commit I isl. One 01 two -^ood ailieles have appeausb evidenily 
writl.eu bv a imin vvlmse intbimatuui about, the I’linj.di e\e.eLsls his luvcibr it, 
but. of l.)t« we have not notiec«l .inv thing from Ins pen 

Captuiii Uavevtv's HietioiVri>'y has been again demolished liy his able <*ind 
utiiitjug critic, who lakes thc'opp>iitunily of ngaiii lefuling the liilheito pet 
theory, that the Afghans are deseended as they thunselvciiA aasoit from llie 
•hint tribtst of Israel. 


• Couaidering the size of the Mag<iziiie, w's are sinqiriscd at the V(‘tt few 
reftda^U Articles in it We cannot buy a cake tor the elianee ot^ there 
being one oumnt in it, and as wesaid before, wv eoneeive Ihe conqnlerb have 
committed , an error in adoiding the line they have; we have shown that 
LWr&w stories about Inciia are utmdiable, and Ibr their iiistruetiou we 
ti^tiot do blitter than .conclude this shoitnotico of tlieir periudieal by a 
mtotioii ftom Lord Baeoft. 

opinioa of plenty* in among the caus(>s of want ; the greut quantity of 
iimketli a show rather of sawrAuity tliAn lark, which surcharge 
_ {a not to be remedied, by making no more books, hut by 
fttd books, which as ihe serpeut of Hoses, may devour the 
[•«f^'taohaaters/ 









